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PKEF A OE. 



In presenting this work to the public, the author is aware 
that it may find some readers who will be shocked by the 
seeming boldness and peculiarity of her style. She is aware 
tliat the daughters of prosperity, as they turn over its unpre- 
tending pagej?, may be " disgusted " with the homely faces and 
undraped outlines of the stubborn facts before them. 

" Coarse " — " unlady-hke," may be the indignant language 
of many a city lady, whose ideas of life and manners have been 
formed amidst the luxuries which have never disappeared from 
around Aer/ — who has never been called upon to fling aside 
the beautiful dependence of womanhood, and battle alone with 
the ruder spirits of a cold, cold world. 

In rpply to such, we quote the language of another : 

" It is well, too, that they who have objected to the represen- 
fatJon of ' cwiTseness,' and shrunk away from if with repug- 
nance, as if such conception arose out of the writei-s, should 
learn that not from the imagination, — not from internal cvn- 
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VI PREFACE, 

ception — but from the hard, cruel facts pressed down by an 
external life upon their very senses, for long months and years 
together, did fiey write out what they saw, obeying the stem 
dictates of their consciences." 

The style of E]la Lincoln has, in & measure, grown out of the 
circumstances which have aurrounded her. She has /elt too 
deeply to tell the story of her life in a lohisper. 

Nursed in luxury ; and afterwards doomed to such vicissitudes 
as seldom fall to the lot of any human being ; it were hardly 
to be expected that in describing the past, she should mellow 
its roughness with a gauzy veil- 
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ELLA LINCOLN. 



INTKODUCTOEY CHAPTEE. 

" All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely pliiyers; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one men In hia time playe many paita." 

The world is a stage ; the expression not the less 
true for its frequent repetition. 

When we turn, in retrospection, to the first up-rising 
of the curtain of life, considering all the circumstances 
and influeneea under which we made our debut to the 
world, we are constrained to acknowledge the wisdom 
of the omnipotent Director of all, who has . allotted to 
each one of us an individual " part," saying only, 
" Perform it well," 

One wears the ermine or the crown ; another, the 
brown frock of the peasant. The serf is not required 
to ape the dignity of the feudal lord, or the lord the 
humility of the dependant ; but each is admonished to 
study hia " part," and let his dress and carriage be in 
perfect keeping with his character. An indiscrimi- 
nating or prejudiced audience may not always award 
just praise to Jhe performers; but He who watches from 
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behind the scenes will justly remunerate every one of 
them for their services. 

The great stage of life is also divided into countless 
leaser stages, upon which we play our minor parts ; 
diversifying the one grand drama with farce or song, 
dance or pantomime. 

Alas that there should be times when we are Joath to 
play at all, and long to hide ourselves in some dark- 
ened comer, to turn our back upon the world and 
weep— to weep for the stage-lights of our own happi- 
ness, burned low, and flickering in their sockets ; while 
the cold-hearted audience chides us for the shadow 
which is cast upon their own selfish enjoyment ! 

It has fallen to the lot of Ella Lincoln to have acted 
many minor parts. She has paraded iii-the gay habil- 
iments of wealth and fashion ; has worn the dun 
drapery of meagre competence. She has been guilty 
of the' wildest freaks of comic humor, and danced in 
her heart while her steps were as steady as the march 
of time. She has bowed to the audience when its 
levity forbade her, respect, and pronounced her epilogue 
with a smile, then stolen away to weep. 

From the reminiscences of a life made np of both 
tragic and comic acta, I have selected a few scenes, 
For the rnanner in which I present them to you, 
reader, I ask your kind indulgence. 
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CHAPTER L 

The demon Change hatli stalked 

Along the well known street. 
And Wasted as he walked 

All wliom he cbanced to meet. 

WooDviLLE is a thriving town in Eastern "iVew 
Jersey. The eye of the traveller rests upon its beau- 
tiful homes as he descends the easterij slope of Scol- 
lay's Mountain ; and then his attention ia arrested by 
the snioking nostrils of the iron horse, as he speeds 
through its ■western suburbs, dashing away over the 
plain, until finally lost in the distance ; and now his 
weary vision rests upon those unpretending scows 
which glide so lazily along the canat, heavily laden 
with coal and iron ore. 

The mountain is thickly wooded with oak, hickory, 
and chestnut trees ; their sturdy trunks encircled with 
laurel and grape-vines, sweeping the rider as he bows 
himself to the saddle-bo^v. On its top is a ledge of 
bare, brown rocks, difficult of access, which from time 
immemorial has been a place of resort for the pleasure- 
seeking pedestrian. . 

It affords an extensive view of many miles of beau- 
tiful country, traversed with brooks and flecked with 
rural homes, 

"Woodville, as it was long ago, was the home of my 
childhood. 
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10 ELLA LINCOLN. 

The mountain is the, same ; the brooks have not 
changed their courses ; here antt there I recognize a 
familial tree. But those old white cottages are over- 
ehadowod with fabrics of bricks and stone ; and the 
, eyes of the stranger gaze curiously out at mc, as I pass 
my own lattic^ window, 

I miss those ancient poplars that stood up liJtc sol- 
diers in battle array along the highways, and the lordly 
oak that shaded the gable end of the old homestead — 
gone at last, after wrestling with the winds and storms 
of a hmidred winters. 

I miss the long row of willows whose foliage swept 
gracefully over the brook ; the stranger's hands have 
planted the young elms in their stead. The old liouse 
is rejuvenated and improved, but not to my eye ; even 
the old well-curb is superseded by a stiff, ugly pump. 

The old gray stone church, where my mother wor- 
shipped, stands alone in the suburbs, deserted at lEist. 
There, when a mere infant, 1 looked up wonderingly 
into the face of the hoary-headed minister, and again 
' into hers, awed by the solemnity of liis tones, and the 
meek thoughtfulness of her countenance. There her 
mother, too, led her toddling footsteps up the ancient 
aisle, and taught her baby-lips to keep silence. 

Relic of the past ! I gaze upon it now with some- 
what of the same reverent awe I felt for its square 
windows and unornamented doors when my child- 
shadow fell upon it, scarcely larger than a pigeon's 
wing. 

The genuine Yankee " meeting-house " was plain to 
severity in its architecture — a mere shelter from the 
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WOODVILLE. 11 

sun aud storm for the convenience of true worshippers ; 
not like the modern " church " — a pillared, frescoed 
pile, with cushions so soft and rich that honest poverty 
almost fears to lean hia head upon them. The old 
steeple, so long and tapering, seemed to loom upwards 
as we gazed, until we fancied it lost itself in the rbbes 
of tile angels that Iiovered there continually to bear up 
to their Father the prayers of the penitent. It elicited 
no speculative remarks concerning its cost, or encomi- 
ums upon the architect who designed it. It simply 
seemed to say, " There is rest beyond earth's clouds 
and storms ; strait and narrow is the path which leads 
thitherward ; blessed are they whose faith shall not 
waver, nor their feet slide." 

They are all gone now. As often as the shadow 
of that ancient pile walks over the graveyard, from 
morn till sunset, it touches the grave of the designer 
and the builders, and lingers awhile upon the lowly 
roof of every member of that buried choir, the melody 
of whose voices firet filled its solemn aisles, and floated 
away in silvery cadence, circling along its galleries.' " 

Earth has no preacher so eloquent as the ancient 
church, — its solemn spire forever pointing upwards, 
fitting emblem of the life to.corae ; its shadow resting 
on the memorials of mortality beneath and around it. 

Our Academy was a long, narrow, white building, 
Avith as many windows as a cotton factory. 

" Ding dong, 
Come along, 
Juvenile tbrong," 
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12 ELLA LINCOLN. 

said its sharp, penetrating bell at nine o'clock, A. M. ; 
and away went Ella Lee to school. 

That venerable pile has also yielded to the hammer 
of modern improvement, and become a railroad depot, 
full of trunks, porters, and people \vho travel without 
errands, because it is " fashionable." Out upon such 
desecration ! 

And away in the suburbs of the town there is a 
high, imposing brick fabric, with a cupola handsomely 
ornamented ; and over the carved entrance is inscribed, 
in golden letters, " Woodvillb Institute" — a place 
where parents who live like kings at home send their 
children to live like beggars. 

All those old, " cheap, cash," " variety," " Boston," 
and " New York " stores, are superseded now by aris- 
tocratic blocks, where impertinent clerks look slyly at 
each other, and smile, if an honest mountain-girl asks 
for "calico." ■ They have all,"printe" now; "calico" 
reminds them of " Helen McGregor" or " Meg Mer- 
rilles." 

The stores are not unlike the new churches which 
have usurped the places of the old " Methodist" and 
" Baptist," for which I had scarce less reverence than 
for the old stone. 

Fault-finding Ella ! are not the stores and the 
churches all stylish, and Woodville improved by their 
erection ? 

Yes, but I liked the old-fashioned store, with the 
plain pine shelves, and' one clerk at the counter ; and, 
when I enter the new-fashioned church, my mind 
reverts to the gorgeous temple of that ancient king, 
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HOME LIFE. 13 

who, with all his " wisdom," is a sad example for mod- 
ern Christians, and the less we say about him, the 
the better. 

WoodviJle, as it is, I admire : Woodville, as it was, 
I loyed. Often — oh, how often ! — since my own 
weak hand has rowed my hfe-bark over the waves Of 
misfortune and change, I have sighed for a haven like 
that! — "WoodvillR as it was, before the din of the 
great world came thundering hourly through its moun- 
tain passes, and the weary traveller reined up his horae 
at the door of one of our quiet hotels, secure of rest, 
undisturbed by a hurrying, jostling crowd of strangers. 

I can hardly recognize the home of my childhood in 
the "smart" railroad town, where successful specula- 
tion metamorphoses •the loafer into the gentleman, and 
the man whom poverty induced to seli Ms lot before 
" the nick-of time," has become a mere myth in society. 

A good old-fashioned village spoiled by a railroad is 
like a poor girl lately married to a rich nabob, bewil- 
dered with vanity, and incessantly rustling her own 
silks. 

Friends of my childhood, you have not forgotten 
Ella Lee, the doctor's daughter, with whom many of 
you learned your " A B C's " at the old Academy ? 
Ella, with the blue eyes and light-brpwn curly hair ? 
noisy, laughing Elia, whose feet never seemed to grow 
•weary, whose lips were never at rest ? You knew the 
story of her outer life : come hither, sit down, and read 
the story of her life's deep under current, upon whose 
changeful waves hitherto but One has gazed, " Ella 
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Lee," " Ella Lincoln." Throughout her strange, event- 
ful history, memory has, at times, recalled your forms 
as vividly as if she had but drawn her portraits yes- 
terday. 

You remember my father, Doctor Lee, who followed 
hia profession faithfully and successfnlly for many 
years ? Unlike some of our modern " doctors," he 
never forgot his "patients " to speculate in town lots or 
trade in horse-flesh ; never left a " patient" at the door 
of death to attend a party or political meeting. "When 
he had " calls," he attended to them ; when he had 
leisure, read medical works, "keeping up" with the 
improvements of the age in the healing art. 

Mrs. Lee, too — kind, affectionate, free-hearted Mrs. 
Lee ! — pious without bigotry, charitable without 
ostentation. You partook of her hospitalities, were 
happy in her sympathy, and loved to look upon her 
pleasant face when she said, " I am glad to see you," 
because you knew she -meant every word she uttered. 
She wa^ always neatly attired ; always ready to wel- 
come her friends, her own happiness springing out of 
the satisfaction of her guests. 

Doctor Lee's house was a pleasant home for eJI. It- 
was a neat white cottage,' with green blinds, and a 
piazza in front and rear. There were tall maples in 
the wide green door-yard, and lilacs, seringoes, and 
roses, all along the fence ; and the brick walk from the 
gate to the door was bordered with the more delicate 
blossoms of the garden 

There was also a little forest of fruit-trees behind 
the house ; and rich luxuriant vines encircled their 
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HOME LIFE. 15 

thrifty branches, and played with the zephyrs that 
sighed in their leaves. 

Oh, in all the world there la to each of us but one 
father's house ! throughout time's tangled labyrinths 
w^e meet no second mother. " Home, sweet home ! " 
How oft in later life the weary heart looks bade to its 
innocent joys ! how the poor victim of selfishness 
yearns for a mother's soft caress, a father's care, a 
brother's unselfish love ! 

" Home is where the heart is," and God hath sanc- 
tified and blessed the home of wedded love ; but ever, 
among its dearest comforts, nestle cares and griefs, 
unimagined, swhen, careless as the birds and bees, we 
sported about the grounds of the old homestead. 

Memory, make me not again a child. Lead me not 
back to the old garden, to sit in its pleasant shades, to 
climb the old pear-tree that stands up like a sentinel 
by the gate, to pluck the currants and raspberries, and 
shake the bright dew-drops ftora the morning glories 
into my mother's face, as she smiles upon me in the 
bed-room window. Those bluebirds and yellowbirda 
that built their nests under the eaves ; the robins that 
gathered our cherries — I see none so beautiful now ! 
Fancy's veil is rent asunder by the chafing cares of 
time, and the maturer eye rests mournfully upon 
"undraped reality, 

I have called our house " a cottage." So it was. 
But I did not say it was not larger thaji a martin's 
cage. It was large, with a dozen rooms, and any 
number of closets. It was furnished handsomely. 
Doctor and Mrs. 'Lee were prone to the pleasures of 
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16 ELLA LINCOLN. 

good living. Eeapiiig the profits of a fine farm and 
lucrative profession, they were able to buy it, and had 
children and servants to enjoy it. Somewhat fewer 
than a dozen of «s — little brown-haired, blue-eyed 
creatm-es, laughing generally, sometimes crying for 
variety's sake — looked up to them for " gingerbread " 
and " good example ; " and four hired persons helped 
to " train us up in the way we should go." There was 
" Hairy," a respectable white man, who was a kind of 
overseer-general ; " Peggy," the eook, as black as my 
shoe ; " Hannah," a mulatto ; and " Stephen," colored. 
" Harry " was honest and true, one of nature's aris- 
tocracy, misplaced in the cradle ; " Peggji" was worthy 
to have been the Queen of Africa; "Hannah" was a 
good girl, a little spoiled with white blood; and " Ste- 
phen " — well, he was a convenient little imp, who 
passed the bread at dinner, killed young chickens for 
amusement, spoiled the ballast of the carriage horses 
to get " hairs for iish-lines," and spoke the truth, not as 
a rule, but an exception. 

Both my grandfathers owned slaves, some of whom 
are yet living, and remain as slaves in diifercnt branch- 
es of their families. They were bom before the pas- 
sage of that law of New Jersey which rendered colored 
children free at twenty-one years of age. The present 
owners, if they should free those, some of them aged 
blacks, would be responsible for their support, in case 
they did not do well, as long as they lived, 

I often asked my mother, when a child, to " call the 
roll " of her father's slaves. The names were short, as 
" Bill," " Sam," " Jack," " Gin," " Gate." Pity all white 
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babies were not as lucky as blacks at the christening ; 
for not the least of the burdens of life is a name long 
enough to span a pumpkin. 

In childhood, I witnessed an affecting scene between 
my mother and one of her father's runaway slaves. 

It was evening, and she sat knitting. Hej children 
gathered around her, her calm smile telling of a heart 
at peace with all the world. 

The door opened gently, a black face thrusting itself 
inside. 

" How do you doj Miss Clara ? " 

" If old Joe is alive, he is here ! " she exclaimed, 
rising, and clasping both hia hands in heis, while a 
throng of memories crowded upon her heart, and tears 
fell thick and fast. 

" O Miss Clara, / am old Joe ! It was / that dan- 
dled you upon my knee ; / that took you to the 
meadow, lifted you up on the old black horse, and led 
him around with you upon his back. I gathered nuts 
^or you ; made you rush-baskets. They were all here 
then — master, mistress, ajid all the children. I took 
a notion to do for myself, and ran away. But he was 
a good master, she a good mistress. Great changes, 
Miss Clara!, great changes I My head is as white as 
wool — I am seventy-six. You are grown vjowderfuUy ; 
and these little boys and girls — sW. yours. Miss Clara?" 

" All mine, Joe." 

Joe was my mother's guest for a month, during 
which time he visited my uncles, and wept at the 
gi'aves of his old master and mistress, and my mother's 
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18 ELLA LINCOLN. 

only sister. Then, laden with presents and good 
wishes, he was suffered to " depart in peace." 

Next to rnothers, the servants of families have the 
greatest influence in forming the characters of the 
children. Parents should be careful not to surround 
their little ones with the vulgar or vile. Many an 
adult is indebted to a conscientious servtint for those 
better influences which follow him into scenes of temp- 
tation with a restraining power. Much has been said 
and ■^'ritten of the influence of the pious mother ; 
much should be of that of the pious servant. 

Heads of families are apt to estimate the worth of 
servants by bodily activity and capability. They 
should see to it that there be also a moral soundness. 
Better might they surround their offspring with those 
poisonous vipers which only kill the body, than those 
moral monsters who infuse into their higher nature the 
poison which destroys the sotd. 

That family servant w^ho performs his duty cheer- 
fully and well is more deserving of praise than the 
good master, because, without the same stimulus to 
good behavior which may influence the superior, with 
no other eyes constantly upon him than those of the 
Master in heaven, he goes his quiet round; expecting 
no earthly preferment as a reward for his double 
service. 

" WeU, Miss EUa, to-morrow wiU be Sunday, if you 
and me live to see it" said our good Peggy every Sat- 
urday-night, " and you must learn your catechise, and 
not play with your dolls; for it is the Lord's Day, 
and them that doesn't keep it will be sorry, forever and 
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ever." " Good night, dolly ; to-morrow will be Sun- 
day, the longest day of the w/iole week; but you must 
lie there, right still, in that play-house ; and, if ever 
Sumday is over, PIl see to you." Dear, good Peggy ! 
It is majiy a year since I have heard her pious lessons ; 
but just as regularly as the week rolls round, and my 
heart says, " To-morrow will' be the Sabbath," just so 
regularly comes bsLck the recollection of that voice ; 
that sentence commencing with. "Well, Miss Ella," 
ending with "forever and forever" Peggy, Ella has 
never forgotten you I Your face and form are da- 
guerreotyped upon the tablets of her heart of hearts. 
Yours — the first to hail her when her baby-boat was 
launched upon the sea of life ; the last to bless her, 
when, in later youth, she launched upon the waves of 
care — there in health, rejoicing in all her happiness; 
there in sickness, holfling the cup to the parched lips, 
and turning the feverish pillow. I thank the good 
Father that the veil of distance has long hidden Ella's 
fate from thee. 

Thy kindly words would be too late ; 
1 could not bear them now. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Doctor Lee visited his patients on horseback. He 
owned a beautiful, graceful bay, whose name was 
"Cesar." Cesar's step had-become as stereotyped in 
the village, on the plains beyond, and in every path 
where horse could go upon the mountain, as Ella 
hopes the words she is now writing will be upon the 
minds of her readers. 

" There he conies ! that 's Cesar's step ! " exclaimed 
some member of the family, as he paced leisurely 
into the lane leading to the barn, and, " I am so glad ! " 
responded our mother ; " the evening is extremely dark, 
and I have been somewhat troubled about your father's 
absence. But Cesar is sure-footed ; he is worth to us 
almost his weight in gold ! " 

Dear old Cesar ! he deserved to live a hundred years. 
He did live twenty-one ; and was as sleek and beauti- 
ful three days before he died as he was at five years 
old. So said the Doctor ; and I ara sure he did not 
change at all from the time that little toddhng " Ella " 
first ventured out to the gate to see hira, until a tall 
girl she stood beside him, wondering that beneath that 
comely exterior there was hidden so much spirit that 
if ELny other person than his master ventured to mount 

(20) 
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him, he was pretty sure of an Tiiiceremonioua hini to 
get down speedily. Even his miBtress, a most accom- 
plished horse-woman, rode him at ttie peril of her life. 
She risked herself in the saddle a few times ; and then 
the result of her temerity was a broken arm, and al- 
most uncounted bruises. When the Doctor rode, he 
went pacing along like a lady's jenet; when others 
asked the sajne favor of him, he started ofi" like a 
whirlwind. 

I doubt if the eustDmers of Doctor Lee ever sepa- 
rated the idea of the man iirom the horse. A strong 
attachment had grown up between the two ; and when 
at last a murderous blacksmith, in setting a shoe, drove 
a nail clean through the hoof into the flesh of the foot, 
inducing the lock-jaw, of wmch he died, the Doctor 
mourned for his favorite as he would have done for a 
long tried friend. He never became attached to 
another ; never acknowledged again that he had " an 
easy saddle horse." 

Upon "Cesar's death,"" "EDa" composed the first 
rhymes that ever flowed from her inkstand. Here they 
are; — 

" Oil stranger, pause I bnliold this corso, 
Tis Cesar'a own — our good old horse." 

There — she will spare you the remainder of that 
poem, if you will please to say she has improved 
since then. 

Doctor Lee's outward seeming was that of a cold, 
stern man. Whatever he thought necessary for the 
best good of his family, was freely lavished upon 
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them ; he spared neither himself nor his purae. But 
there was such a repulsive gravity in his usual man- 
ner; such an apparent want of interest in domestic 
affairs ; such an imperative, " do this," or " do that — 
Uismy will," — that he ahnost cancelled an obligation 
by his abruptness in bestowing it. 

Mrs. Ijee spent money, visited, dressed, employed 
her time and entertained company agreeably to hej 
ov™ taste, her husband never interfering; but there 
w^as a something in his manner that seemed to say, 
"no farther," As if always fearing that he might 
not approve, she never dropped the bridle of the " un- 
ruly member," or gave full play to an exuberant 
fancy when he was present. She seemed rather to 
look up to him with a degree of reverence, as a child 
to a superior in years and knowledge. 

' He was indulgent fyid kind ; in one sense, a good 
husband and father; but he ruled through fear ; not 
an agreeable though a convenient agent. 

Never kiss your wife before your children, nor take 
a little prattler upon, your knee before your wife, and 
you win not need to issue " ten commandments " 
every morning. 

Is there any " perfection under the sun ? " Now 
that I look back through the mists of time ; and behold 
that honest, self-denying man, toiling early and late ; 
educating a large family of children ; surrounding them 
with aU the comforts and luxuries that reason could 
expect, and demanding for ail this kindness only obe- 
dience in return, I know that he must have assumed 
that outward coldness, aiid that very sternness orig- 
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inated in a mistaken judgment concerning our best 
good. 

We never know the true value of iriends so long as 
they are with us, I acknowledge, with a repentant and 
grateful heart, that if " Ella Lee " had never broken 
over the restraints imposed upon her by paternal love, 
" Ella Lincoln " would not now be writing lier own 
history, — at times, with ,a trembling hand, through 
blinding tears. 

It is the duty of every child, and paramount to all 
others, to obey the known wishes of a parent. And 
he or she who wrings the bosom of -a kind parent, to 
take refuge in the afFections' of the stranger, will, 
sooner Or later, reap the price of such unfilial conduct 
in some overwhelming calamity. The duties between 
parents and children are mutual, however, and in some 
instances the obedience of the child ceases to be a virtue. 

Let parents remember that they are in a measure 
accountable to the Great Father for the happiness of 
thejr children, and the children, that the commandment 
to "honor" both "father and mother" is not quali- 
fied thus: if no other one claim all your love and 
reverence. 

My mother! no sternness marred the expression of 
thy calm, sweet face" ! It seems but yesterday since I 
climbed upon thy knee, and poured into thy sympa- 
thizing ear the story of some little grief, or ran shout- 
ijig into thy presence with an apron-full of flowers ; 
but yesterday^ since a taller child I enjoyed thy sweet 
companionship; yesterday, that I saw thee lying 
white, and speechless upon the pillow of death; 
yesterday, yet O how hn^'^! 
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" She had a mind 
Deep and immortal ; and it would not feed 
On pageantry." 

Doctor Lee believed in educating women mod- 
erately. He could not see the use of crowding a 
young girl's brain with "too much learning," which 
" makes even men mad." He thought the whole world 
going crazy upon the subject of female education, 
and " knew " that none except women of the stoutest 
physical organizations could bear protracted mental 
labor. So he felt ; and of course he considered it his 
duty to crush in " Ella " ^what he believed to be a wild, 
speculative ambition — for she was a frail, sensitive 
child, appaientiy doomed to an inert, uneventful future ; 
to hang like a mill-stone about some poor fellow's 
neck, and look for happiness only in the heaven of his 
smile. 

It was a cruel, though well-meant kindness, to wish 
to keep a daughter shut up forever and aye, like a 
piece of white satin in a milliner's bandbox, thereby 
incurring the danger of her becoming silly and uncom- 
panionable. 

When " papa " supposed that Eila knew enough 
" for a girl," he set -the foot of his authority down 
upon the neck of her eimbition, and said, " no farther; " 

(24} 
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and with a grieved heart, but a wiU more determined, 
the natural consequence- of oppression, she left school. 

My time was my own, however ; he did not interfere 
with my manner of passing the hours in my own 
room, which were hours of leisure, to speak only of 
physical employmentr. 

In ra.y own quiet chamber I continued to study for 
two years, uncheered by his approving smile, unsus- 
tained by the consciousness of any one's earnest sym- 
pathy in such pursuits. 

My mother did not openly encourage those aspira- 
tions which he condemned, but sometimes expressed 
to her friends a regret that my father did not foster 
that fondness for literature which seemed a part of 
my very being ; for, said she, " our different tastes 
are the gifts of God, and my daughter's passionate 
thirst for knowledge cannot be quenched in the frivoli- 
ties of fashion and show." 

" Studying again — I would it were otherwise ! " 
she would say, laying her hand affectionately upon 
my head, and brushing back the clustering curls from 
my pale, thoughtful brow; " for. the path of literature 
is steep and thorny, and even the few who gain the 
long-wished for goal of success arrive there with weary 
hearts and broken health." 

And then I gazed inquiringly into her sweet, blue 
eyes, hoping to read there anotJier meaning than that 
her words expressed, and fancied I detected in their 
mystic depths, "It is your lot — go forward." 

I persevered. When the house was thronged with 
visitors, young, gay, companionable ; often, upon some 
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slight pretence, I begged to "be excused," turned a 
deaf ear to the music and laughter below, and was 
soon absorbed in my studies. 

Two years had glided away since I left school ; 
and then outward influences won me imperceptibly 
from the chosen path. 

Arrived at woman's most frivolous age, with the 
means at my disposal for gratifying a fondness for 
dress, I longed for admiration and the eclat of being 
a helle. 

Both parents seemed pleased with this new phase 
of their daughter's ambition, and did not discourage 
her from attending balls and parties at home, and vis- 
iting prominent cities and watering places, always 
elegantly attired. 

You know, reader, rich men's daiighters pass at a 
high per cent in this money-loving world. "Ella Lee" 
was dalled witty and beautiful. I do not give it as 
my own opinion that she was. I am writing " an 
Autobiography," and must not speak of such things. 
I will say, however, that " Ella Lee " was a vain girl. 
Her father should have fostered in her bosom that 
more rational ambition which she strove to stifle by 
indulging thus in idleness and folly. 

Even then, within the heart's sanctuary, she despised 
herself at times, and longed for higher, holier com- 
munings. 

It is a fearful risk for a parent to attempt to eradi- 
cate the love of arry certain object of ambition from 
the heart of a child ; to bring her down from her high 
dreams of distinction into a sphere of more practical 
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usefulness. The time will come wiien the current 
long restrained will burst its feeble barriei^, and rush 
wildly on, bearing away with it health and peace. 

Parents cannot change the innate structure of a 
soul, and, do what they may to amuse the truly ambi- 
tious child, they fail entirely in their aim by an inju- 
dicious or unsteady discipline, which renders doubly 
irksome to a sensitive spirit the commonest duties 
of life. 
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1 heard, let dawn by reverent hands. 

The grating of the cords ; 
And shuddefed, as the pattering aauds 

Tcil on the coffin bonvds ; 
I said, " a gem of rarest worth, 

Christ, to tliy crown is given : — 
She 's left her place of prayer on earth. 

To join the choir of heaven. 

Just as aiern winter melted into Spring, and the 
blossoms and green grass sprang up everywhere, 
making the whole eajth beautiful, my mother die'd. 

In society she had been an ornament and leader ; 
the poor had hailed her as a benefactor ; all who knew 
had loved her. 

Suddenly, as if death had come to her in the whirl- 
wind or the lightning, she was called away. 

Oh ! the utter desolation of that hearthstone from 
which death has swept the Guardian Spirit, — the 
utter loneliness of the children when they sit there, 
comfortless for the first time, gating at her " vacant 
chaii." 

Then they realize all her worth ; all her self-denying 
love. They think of her tireless CEU'e, her patience with 
all their waywardness; that, though sorrovdul when 
they erred, she never frowned. They recall to mind 
her sweet smile of approbation when all was well, and 
regret that they ever caused a solitary tear to moisten 
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those eyelids, now closed forever upon the scenes of 
earth. 

" Will our mother never — never in all the world 
come back again ? " sobbed out my little brother 
Edwin, as he hid his bright curls in the folds of my 
dress, — all wet with the rain drops of grief. 

" Never, Eddy I " replied little Cairie, clinging yet 
more closely to my neck; "didn't you hear the min- 
ister say she 'd gone home to God's house, where all 
the angels live? and he said we would all go there 
too, sometime, if we would be good, and love our 
father, and esich other, and God. But how can Hove 
papa as I did her, when he never takes me on his lap 
and kisses me as she did; nor you either, Eddy." 

Then for the first time the stem man melted into 
tears, clasped the little ones to his bosom, and spoke 
of our great loss, 

" I wiU try to be as a mother to you all," he said ; 
"but I have not her gentle, Christ-like nature. You 
will miss her still, as if / were not here. Oh, heaven, 
why this stunning blow?" 

" Be still, and know that I am God ! " said the 
white-liaired minister, in low, solemn tones, for he had 
entered unperceived as my father ceased speaking ; 
" let us pray." 

Even the mere babes hushed their sobbing and 
folded their little hands as we knelt together — that 
broken family circle ! 

And then he poured out his own beautiful petition 
in our behalf into his Heavenly Father's ear; and we 
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all felt comforted, and arose with sealed lips and more 
perfect resignation. 

Time, the great healer, — the mourner's friend, — 
slowly uplifted the cloud which had settled dark and 
heavily upon our home, and let in again the light of 
happiness. 

My father sat not so often musing alone, with his 
hand, pressed upon his forehead, his moistened eye 
fixed upon the corner where her smile had always wel- 
comed him ; the little ones shouted again as they 
played, speaking less often of their " dear departed 
mother!" The heart cannot always grieve; there 
must be reaction or death. 

It is well that we can in a measure forget ; that sor- 
row's first keen edge becomes blunted by time, for if 
the intenseness of the first suffering caused by bereave- 
ment remained unabated, the heart would ^reak under 
the accumulated weight of the numerous bereavements 
of years. 

In the domestic arrangements of the family there 
was no important change. Peggy studied to have 
everything done in the good, old way, and if any in- 
truding adviser ventured to say, " "Why do you thus?" 
she answered with dignity, "So- my mistress, that's 
gone,- leamt me to do it; I am not as wise as she 
was." 

We all looked up to Peggy as an orsicle and bene- 
factor. Like her departed mistress, she was never 
weary of duty, selfish, or ill-natured. 

Home was yet home — friends coming and going; 
the children as neatly clad as before, and all their little 
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wants attended to ; no discomfort, no confusion there. 
Home was the same picture - — from it the most per- 
fect Rgaie of the family group had been daiihed out. 
by the rude hand of death. 

After the usual time had elapsed, we laid aside our 
mourning dresses, and resumed our cheerful colors. 
" Ella " returned into gay society, not recommencing 
her studies, for there was no one to encouTo^e her now. 
But she often yearned for rational occupation, and 
wished a hundred miles away some arrant flatterer, 
and in his stead a book. 

Ella tried to be happy, to be always gay ; but mem- 
ory would not sleep ; and as often as the exciting fes- 
tivities were over, she turned away from the glare of 
, the stage, the voice of the flatterer, and found herself 
alone — dismally alone! Her father was kind and 
indulgent; her brother a companion and friend; but 
into their ears she could not pour unreservedly her 
tale of hopes and fears ; upon their bosoms she could 
not pillow her head and weep — those April" showera 
of wayward girlhood! 

" I miss thee, my mother, thy image is still 
The deepest impressed on my heart ; 
And the tablet so faithful in death must he chill, 
Ere a line of that image depart.". 
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"Woman puts a strange, wild faJth in the being pre- 
ordered by Heaven to be her guardian and guide 
through life. Few marriages are the result of pru- 
dence, few of convenience. I despise that sickly sen- 
timentality which feeds upon " sighs," and prefers " a 
moonlight serenade " to a substantial supper ; but I 
believe love is, was, and ever will be, while humanity 
exists. I believe, however, that, like the wild colt, it 
may be bridled and governed ; and if, after all our 
trouble, we find it still running away with our better 
judgment on its back, we had better discard the mad 
ereatu e t o c and fo g t t 

Lov o of nany pa ons and it is not any 
more pa Ion ble to 1 l^e travagant admira- 

tion ol a y of tl e g 1 Id e of Adam, until that 

passion o k ou n tha t ould be to indulge an 
unreasonable hatred, until we grew mad and slew its 
object. We may hate hundreds ; some [profess to) love 
half a dozen. 

O, Ella Lincoln, you plain matter-of-fact creature I 
you apostate ! what are you driving at now ? Do you 
believe in third, fourth, and fifth marriages ? That a 
man may actually love a woman, and vice versa, seven- 
teen times ? 
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Well, my uncle Jjemuel certainly loved his wife, Ida, 
the choice of his youth. "When the hectic fever burned 
upon her check, her blue eye shone with unnatural 
brilliancy, and her prim, elastic step waxed feeble and 
slow, he said to her, mournfoUy, 

" O Ida, my first and only love, how am I lose you ? 
Long, Bind cold, and dark, will be the liferjourney with- 
out you, — alone ! alone 1 I shall never wed another 1 
never I " 

One year from the date of her decease, he stood 
gazing through the open lattice at the moon, with his 
arm clasped lovingly aroimd the fairy figure of Ellen 
Bruce, his bride. I stepped on tiptoe, close up to his 
side, and heard him say to her, in a low, lover-like 
tone, 

"Ellen, dearest, I am happy. We were surely made 
for each other I " 

" Ahem ! " said Ella, at his elbow. 

" Why, Ella, you little chit ! are i/au here ? Ellen, 
my love, this is Ella Lee, my brother's daughter — a 
little pet of miue. I hope you will love each otlicr ; " 
and the lady kissed me. 

Of course I thought it would be very uncivil in me 
not to make an appropriate speech on so grand an 
occasion ; and I stammered out, 

" I shall like her, if she's a bit like my dear, dead 
aunt Ida, who was so beautiful and good." 

" EUei, you'd better run home," he said, in a quick, 
nervous tone ; " your mamma will be looking for you. 
See ! the moon has risen — time i/ou were in bed." 

About three years from that date, I asked my 
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mother " if I might go over the way to Uncle Lemuel's, 
to see my new aunt Caroline, who had invited me to 
visit Iier." 
- " Yea, dear, if you will be very careful about your 
manners, and not say any improper words while there." 

" No indeed, mamma." 

" So, here you are, EUa ! come to see your aunt 
Caroline for the first time. I hope you may be charmed 
with her, and she with you," remarked my uncle, as 
the new aunt kissed me and put away my bonnet. 

Then I seated myself as "properly," and was as 
"womanly," as I supposed the occasion required, and 
began to consider what kind of a remark would be 
most " proper " for a child like me, as I gazed upon the 
countenance of the interesting new comer. 

" Well, Ella, what tliink you of your new aunt's 
style of beauty ? " 

" O, she is very beautiful, with those long, black 
curls, and such bright eyes I I hope she's had the 
measles ; for my aunt Ellen {who had light hair and 
blue eyes) forgot to have 'em when she was little, and 
so, when she got 'em, she died." 

" Ahem ! hem ! I have a little business around the 
corner, my dear ; excuse me." 

Uncle Lemuel loved " Ida," and " Ellen," and " Caro- 
line," — no doubt he did. 

If I should be asked to write a " Chapter upon the 
Loves of EUa Lee Lincoln," I should say but little ; 
and the story would run thus : 

First of all, there was my little cousin Paul Smith, 
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about twelve years of age, with light-brown curls and 
a blue roundabout. I loved him, because he always 
carried my books for me, and gathered flowers and 
berries by the way for me as we went to school, and 
gave them all to me, saying, " I would not give them 
to Linda, Carry, nor anybody but you; for you are the 
prettiest girl in school, and my little wife, aint you ? " 

" Indeed I am, Paul ; there's not a boy I like so 
well; and, when we arc both older, — you twenty, and 
I eighteen, — you'll be a minister, and I the minister's 
wife. "Won't that be fine ? " 

And then his blue eyes looked " unutterable things," 
as he replied, " I will be a minister, if you wish me 
to be." 

He was more independent six years from that date, 
and became a staunch " Democrat " without my leave, 
although he knew I had been a "Whig" from the 
cradle ; and, in revenge, I had my first flirtation, with 
WiUie Eay, a pale, reflective youth, who studied Greek 
and Cooper's Novels. 

Then I loved my cousin, Alexander Carey, who 
kissed me, of cowrse, when he left for Yale, and said — 
well, no matter what. But he returned, the next vaca- 
tion, to quarrel with me upon the subject of " woman's 
righte," and condemn "literary ladies" en masse, and 
asked me, as a " particular favor to him] not to write 
poetry," — me, author of that " Tribute to tJie Memory 
of old Cesar 1 " And, after trying to annihilate him 
with a fortnight's pouting, I went, with ■ my aunt 
Eunice to Saratoga; and there 1 met Captain Howard, 
an interesting gentleman of about sixty-five, who had 
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golden attractions to a vast amount. He called me 
his " dear Miss Lee," and took many a pleasant stroll 
and ride with me, and told nie I would be a celebrated 
author one day ; and I loved him dearly, 

" Don't you think you could like me for a husband," 
he said, (right before aunty,) " were it not for the dis- 
parity of years between us ? " 

I am sure I thought the " disparity " very immaterial, 
and I wished to tell him so ; for I thought, if married 
to him, I should always be entertained with those 
" sea stories " which he told so admirably, having been 
a traveller for msmy years. 

There — I may have loved many others ; but, as my 
" chapter of loves " has grown somewhat lengthy, I 
will finish it in the next book I write. 

I win tell you now about that most serious of my 
love affairs, whose consequences will overreach the 
grave. 

Thus- 1 should have written, if asked, a "Chapter 
upoii the Loves of Ella Lee Lincoln." 

Beloved of earlier years ! I long to clasp even now 
your earnest hands, and weep — weep for the changes 
I have seen, the afflictions I have suffered, the hopes 
withered, the warm, gushing sympathies that have 
been met by " envy, maJice, and all uncharitable ness." 
And yet, friends of my youth, I cannot, even now, 
look back to your unselfish love as the only green 
oasis in a waste of withering cares. Here and there, 
like flowers scattered along a desolate path, I meet 
the " tried ajid true " of maturer years, though few — 
alas, liov} few .' 
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I WILL tell no " love stories," — they -would spoil 
my book, — but, as a fact in my history, will merely 
say, that, after an ^counted number of blushes and 
monosyllables, EUa Lee was betrothed to Allen Lin- 
coln. 

My father opposed our union on account of his 
having been a speculator, hence the danger of reverses, 
while I was utterly ignorant of ail kinds of business. 

Said he, " Mr. Lincoln was born in the Green 
Mountains, and, although yet young, has ' pitched his 
tent ' and ' settled ' in four different states. He is here 
to-day, to-morrow he may be irj Alabama, next week 
in' Mexico. ' A rolling stone gathers no moss,' and he 
cannot prosper." 

"Do you think lie is under witted orunamiable, sir?" 

" Neither." 

" I am fond of travelling, and would like to see the 
world — all of i/." 

" You would find it a different affair to travel about 
after marriage. You would find poverty a bitter thing 
to bear, also. And 1 tell you, Ella, finally, poverty will 
be his lot. Amiability is well enough, but is too often 
linked with indecision, and the liability to be misled 
4 (37) 
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by others. Your amiable man sells his coat for a song 
to the rogue who tells him it is ' a misfit,' or breaks up 
in the midst of a lucrative business, and starte for the 
ends of the earth, if some ' clever fellow ' hails him 
with ' Come t/iis way, you may make a fortune here 
directly.' But I shall not strongly oppose you in this 
matter. I am not willmg to see you married to Mr. 
liincoln ; if you disregard my wishes, upon your own 
head will be the sad consequences." 

My father sat upon the back piazza in an arm-cheiir, 
looking not so sternly as was his wont, but O, how 
sorrowful I 

" Come hither, Ella. You have decided ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Then all / can do for you will be to put your 
property into a situation that your husband cannot 
touch a dollar of it. K you consent, I will do this ; 
not against your wishes." 

My fingers played nervously with my auburn curls, 
and the hot blood rushed to my temples. I thought 
of the precipice upon which 1 stood ; how all my hap- 
piness was about to be committed to the keeping of 
another ; and, in case that other should prove a broken 
reed, how illy JFwas calcnlated to meet the bleaJt winds 
of adversity. I thought of all the lessons I had heard 
and read on " prudent marriages," and of some of the 
victims of matrimonial miscalculations within the cir- 
cle of my own observation. I trembled, almost re- 
penting of the position in which I stood. What if my 
father's fears should have foundation ? Wliat was my 
judgment, compared with his ? For one brief moment, 
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1 longed to throw my arms about hia neck, and promise 
never to go contrary to his wishes, — never to wound 
him more. 

But again the olden look of sternness had settled 
upon his countenance ; he had crushed down the grief, 
and sat gazing into my face as if he took no farther 
interest in my reply. 

The transitory feeling of distress which had swept 
over my heart-strings as a harsh discord, gave place 
again to confidence in the betrothed, and I calmly 
said: — 

" My dear sir, I would prefer that the arrangement 
of property, of which you have spoken, should not be 
effected. I have been told that where women with- 
told their entire confidence from their husbands, it 
seldom ends well ; and a life of unhappiness would 
weigh* heavily in the balance against the safety of a 
few thousands." 

« Very well, Ella." ' 

A few years after tjiat, a clause in " the last will 
and testament of Doctor Reuben Lee ran thus ; — 

"-Whereas, Allen Lincoln, husband to my daughter 
Ella, has received her portion of my estate, etc., I do 
hereby will and decree that the said Allen Lincoln 
shall not receive any part or portion of said estate," etc 

" I tell you plainly, Miss EDa, that / don't approve 
of this at all," said Peggy, with more emphasis than 
was her wont. " It is a bad move, a bad move, going 
off with that are Green Mountain Vermonter, that's 
lived in Canada, New York, and, for all I know, all 
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over the world. It's all nonsense, this ere gettin' 
married, when you have n't a thing to do, and have a 
good father's house, the best silk dresses of any girl 
within twenty miles, a good raeetin' to go to, and old 
Peggy to see that you never want for anything reason- 
able. 

" And then, to think of it ; how you are. a going 
■away out West, among the wolves, and buffaloes, and 
Indians, and them white heathens that build big log 
houses and barns, and grow rich, never caring if the 
word of God Js'nt preached vdthin ten miles of 'em. 
What will dear, good iVIr. Iflrk, the minister, say ? and 
what would your sainted mother say if she conid 
come back this minute and speak to you? Well, she 
instructed you in the right way while she lived ; and 
I've done the best I coRld since she went home to 
heaven — my dear, blessed mistress! And there's 
master, too; I pity Mm after all his ea're in bringin' 
you up, and educatin' you, like a lady ; and this is the 
end of ouj trouble I " and Peggy burst into tears, 

" This is the dreadfulest trial I have had since her 
death ! I shall never git over it — never ! " 

Never had I saen Peggy lose her self-command so 
completely ; never had I felt so like a guilty creature 
in her presence. 

I felt disposed to deny a few of her charges, as I 
stood there like a eondernried culprit, her great, black, 
mournful eyes fixed steadily upon my face, the tears 
streaming over her ebon cheeks. Not a word could I 
utter, however, for I choked strangely in my throat, 
my limbs grew suddenly weak, and, thinking I mu&t 
do something to extenuate my fault, I sank into a 
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chair beside her, tooit her hand in mine, and wept with 
her in silence. 

" "Well, I'll have to forgive ■ you, 'spose, poor child I 
for it's too late now, after you've promised him; and 
I'm sure he seeraa likely enough. There — don't cry 
another, bit, child! I'll give you my blessin', and 
make all the weddin' cake with my own hands. And 
may the Lord convert your soul, and make you a 
good Christian, that you may be as a candle on a hill 
to them perishing heathen, that have'nt any churches 
nor meana of grace." 

" I have done penance for contenming love." 

"But now lead on, 
In me is no delay; witli thee to go, 
Is to stay here ; witli thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou." 

Westward-ho ! " Good-bye, dear father, brothers, 
sisters, servants, friends, one and all, good-bye, and 
Glod blees you." Down, weak heart! Away with 
fruitless teaK — with tender recollections! 

" Till death do us part." Now, Ella, thy childhood 
is indeed no iftore ! Gird up thy strength, for the true 
" battle of life " with thee is commencing ; pray, that 
amidst its coming toil and heat, .you may not faint nor 
fly ; pray, for the shield of paternal love is no longer 
overshadowing your young head ; beware of worship- 
ping a clay idol, and when the dark hours come, pour 
out your tale of sorrow into His ear, who will never 
mock you. 

Ella is gone. 
4* 
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" Sudden they see from mldsl of all the main. 
The surging waters like a moantain riso ; 
And the great sea, puffed up with proud disdain. 
To Bweil above the measure of his guise, 
Ab tlireateniog to devour all that hlfl power despise." 

On a cool, foggy, disagreeable afternoon we took 
passage in the steamer " Michigan," and were borne 
away over the blue waters of Lake Erie. 

Never was cabin so fall to overflowing, never had 
deck a more varied representation of all the nations 
of the earth. 

Ireland had sent forth, to seek their fortunes, a legion 
of her children; England was respectably represented; 
and broad tongned Scotchmen were conversing to- 
gether on every side. A heterogeneous mass of all 
colors, sizes, and castes of women and children, climbed 
and descended the stairs, and surged over the deck. 

In the cabin there wbs a discordant concert kept up 
by nurses and babies, and the whining tones of hope- 
less ill-nature mingled with the silvery treble of laugh- 
ing sixteen. 

The steamer glided on over the waste of waters, 
rocking but gently as wave Eifter wave bowed its head 
beneath her prow ; and the passengers were apparent!^ 
as happy as any other promiscuous company whose 
only brotherhood is founded in a common sense of 
danger. 
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One by one the little eyelids of the children drooped 
and fell, and disrobed, they were laid away in the 
berths. One after another the wearied forms of the 
aged were stretched upon narrow, comfortless couches, 
and then the middle aged and the young gathered 
together in little knots upon the deck, to take a fare- 
well view of the shore, which was still in sight far 
away to leeward, yet seen but dimly through the veil 
of mist. 

Suddenly the wind arose and came sighing over the 
waters like the smothered tones of sorrow ; the mists 
rolled away, condensing into clouds ; the last rays of 
the setting snn trembled lovingly upon their fleecy 
borders, writing in rainbow tints a soft " gOod night!" 

" A rough night ; the boys will have some work 
before morning," said an old sailor, cap in hand, 
leisurely viewing the sky and sea, and then bending 
his glance keenly upon the boat, as if measuring her 
strength for the coming struggle. 

" May I ask why you suppose we shall have a 
rough night, sir," I said, timidly laying my hand upon 
his arm to attract attention. 

*' Weil, I'll tell you, sis ; I think it, because I know 
it. You heard the wail of the wind, didn't you, as 
that confounded body of mist rolled up like a blanket, 
and took itself off in a jiffy? That was'nt all wind 
you heard. No ; you can't deceive Old Jack ! It was 
a warning from the people below. And didn't you 
see them are three white gulls that settled a minute 
on the mainmast, and then bore away to leeward ; 
didn't you hear 'em screech, the imps; they didn't 
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scream for nothin', I tell you ! I'm use to 'em. They 
said just as plain as if they could talk, ' Blow ! blow ! 
blow!' And don't you feel a sort of short, quick 
jerk of the waves under the vessel now ? There, that 
infernal moan agin ! But never mind a gale — the 
boat is as tight a craft as swims ; and what is to 
be will be." 

" There, take her below, messmate," he said, ad- 
dressing my husband ; and, relighting a cigar which 
had died out during our conversation, he sat down, 
apparently as unconcerned as if he had uttered words 
more acceptable to timid ears. 

" You had better try to sleep, Ella, the old sailor 
is no seer ; and I see no foundation for his prophecy. 
It is a usually fair November night — these lakes are 
always somewhat rough." 

Slam-bang, rattle and tear — screaming, crying, 
praying, hallooing, cursing — what is to pay ? 

Fifty old ladies poking their heads out of the berths 
nearest the floor ; fifty middle aged women look- 
ing up their babies and husbands ; fifty CathoUc 
nurses crossing themselves and calling on the "virgin;" 
and a young girl sobbing in the corner, " Ah I Jon-a- 
than ! dear Jon-a-thau ! you 'U never see me again — 
never ! " 

The wind was blowing a gale ; the boat rocking 
from side to 'sidc fearfully. We had struck a schooner, 
and the babel of noise we had just heard was the 
smashing in of the windows, the breaking of crockery 
and glass ware, the passengers springing from their 
berths upon the floor, the rushing of men to and fro 
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upon deck, the shouts and curses of the men on both 
boat and schooner. 

" There, we 're afloat again," said the same old 
sailor ; " hang the schooner ! she came near to sending 
us all to Davie Jones's locker. Well, there 's a harbor 
three miles along"; — a good craft, aint she?" 

And the "Michigan" loas a strong boat. She 
rocked and rolled and plunged along through the 
boiling surges; not a timber broke, not a joint gave 
way ; and, although somewhat shorn of her beauty, 
she cast anchor in the little harbor of " Sjva," and 
there we found ourselves at daybreak sale, after a 
night of much confusion and terror. 

We remained in the harbor many hours, on account 
of the roughness of the sea, 

" Ho ! ho ! there lies the ' Flora ' as helpless as a 
six weeks baby," exclaimed the same old tar at my 
elbow, of whom I have spoken "before, as I stood upon 
deck watching the sun coming up from his ocean-bed, 
apparently rising out of the water. 

There, truly she was a wreck, that beautiful steamer 
which left port only a few hours before us ; her wheel 
and machinery twisted and broken, looking as if an 
evil demon had swept her deck. She lay over upon 
her side, all hands hard at woric to prevent her sinking. 

"■Deuce take her ! " said the captain ; " she is heavily 
freighted with blood and bones, to say nothing about 
the luggage. But we'll take off the passengers. 
Heave to, boys 1 " 

" I wish they had all gone to the bottom of the lake 
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together," growled the chambermaid, as they all came 
tumbling down the cabin etaira of the " Michigan ; " 
old and young, married and single, gentle and simple, 
with a most formidable additional force of nurses and 
babies. " A pretty time I '11 have of it," she contin- 
ued, "stowing 'em away in the berths, when they're 
all full now; and such a crowdingVand jostling and 
squalling all day long. Goodness gracious ! it's enough 
to drive the sense out of Etny living being! Well, 
their own chEimbermaid may do their chores, for I 
wont — that's flat." 

There were but few state-rooms on the lake steamers 
at the date of my story ; the price for them extrava- 
gant, hence ladies, many of them, preferred to sleep in 
the lower cabin, 

The new comers were all weary or sick with the 
intense excitement of the last twenty-four hours j and 
as soon as they felt that the danger was past, they were 
all ready to lie down and forget. 

The occupants of the berths below, startled by the 
unusual racket, occasioned by passing the living freight 
of one steamboat into another, had sprung to the 
floor, and were dressing with all despatch. There was 
a loud call for missing articles among the " younger 
fry ; " and some of the old lady new-comers were peti- 
tioning impatiently for " a place to lie down." The 
chambermaid went about the cabin snapping like a 
steel-trap, and we all pitied without the power to help . 
them. 

Ella pitied just four of them availably — a young 
mother with a sick child, a poor consumptive lady, 
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and a very aged one, by telling them if they would 
accept of the use of her stateroom she would show 
them the \va.j 

" They '11 steal your things, may-be,", said the pert 
chambermaid, in a whisper. I tried to annihilate her 
with a look ; but she was as callous as a turtle's back. 
After I had stowed them away in our berths, at the 
stateroom door I met Mr. Lincoln, with a gentleman 
and a very pretty young lady, waiting for me. 

" Mrs. Lincoln, this is Mr. Trail, of Chicago, one of 
the passengers of the "Flora," and his niece, Miss 
Lisle, late *of Baltimore. We have concluded, on 
account of the dangers and unpleasantness of the 
lakes at this season, that we will stop at Detroit and 
cross Michigan. Miss Lisle, like yourself, would' be 
pleased to see the country. I have met Mr. Trail 
before, and we can comfort and protect each other." 

" "Won't it be delightful!" exclaimed the young lady, 
clasping my hand as wetrmly a^ if she had known me 
seven years; "just you and me with some seventeen 
, gentlemen in a big stage wagon. We shall be taken 
such excellent eare of in case our own gallants should 
not stand it through. We can link oar- destinies with 
those of some of those sturdy young farmers, help 
them break up the prairie, and live in cabins seven by 
nine, with wolves' eyes staring in through the cracks, 
and rattlesnakes sharing our pillows. Would n't that 
be romantic?" 

" Why, Jeannie ! " said Mr. Trail, half disposed to 
scold her for her volubility ; " I say, Jeannie, have you 
so soon forgotten the sad scenes of the last thirty 
hours that you arc jesting again?" 
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Oh! uncle, now that's all over and all safe, why 
refer to it 1 You should be more philosophic. If 
we always look backward to danger, and forward to 
death, where shall we look for happiness ? " 

I was pleased with my laughing companion for the 
long, tedious journey before me, and thought it indeed 
wonderful that a young lady of her buoyancy of spirits 
should also discourse so rationally. She was a jewel, 
indeed: and without her I should have been truly un- 
comfortable with such a little army of gentlemen as 
travelled with me across Michigan. 

The roads were niuddy, in some places frozen; and 
stage coaches had been abandoned as a matter of 
safety, except in some better sections for a few miles. 
We left Detroit in a coach, but were soon obliged to 
take our seats in a rude, farm wagon, or, more properly 
speaking, a stage wagon, built upon the SEime plan, 
but longer" in proportion to the width. In our com- 
pany w^ere fifteen persons, including the driver. 

Miss Lisle and myself were snugly disposed of in 
the middle of the vehicle, Mr. TraU and Mr, Lincoln 
at our side. I had noticed, as I climbed in, a small, 
square box, at the driver's feet, with hammer, pincers, 
and bolts, also a vEiriety of nails in it, and a short 
chain or two. 

" I say, Uncle, please, I 'm dptn^ to know, as people 
say when they don't know anything, for what purpose 
the driver carries along with him that great bos of 
tools, chains, etc., which I tumbled over, to the great 
risk of breaking my neck, as I landed into this rolling 
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" What say you, Mrs. Lincoln : shall we torment 
her before the time ? " 

" O, no ! If you think we shaJl meet a regiment of 
Mormons, or a elan of Ottawa Indians, and if those 
be the implements of war with which to defend our- 
selves, pray be silent ; let ua be happy till the first 
arrow whizzes along, grazing the bow of my bonnet. 
Uncle, may I sing ? Do you sing, Mrs. Lincoln ? " 

" No, dear, but would be happy to hear you." 

" I will be very modest, dear uncle, and the strangers 
will hardly hear me ; " and Jeannie charmed us with a 
pleasant song. She was the light and life of the 
company, stealing like a sunbeam into all our hearts, 
cheating us of the tediousness of the way, and making 
us Jaugh, with our eyes yet moistened with the recol- 
lection of the friends left behind. 

"We had some very iine gentlemen in that company, 
with all of whom we became intimately/ acquainted, in 
the course of a few hours, as western travellers do ; and 
Jeannie Lisle was parted from with deep regret by one 
and all at the end of th^ route. Any one of those 
gentlemen *ould have given his hopes of fame and 
fort.une for her little, white hand — .I/mew it. 

Almost a day had passed away without any remark- 
able occurrence. Our four strong horses were some- 
times submerged in sloughs, and we rather swam than 
rode. Again wc were almost upset by huge logs or 
stones in the way ; and once even Miss Lisle and 
myself were obhged to get out, and, assisted by our 
friends, pick our way over a creek upon some atones, 
while the wagon was taken apart and lifted over. 
5 
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"We felt pretty well bruised and fatigued, and some- 
what chilly ; for night was approaching, and it had 
been a squally November day, 

" We are over the best of the road now," said the 
driver, very calmly, and glancing mysteriously at that 
T)ox under his feet. " The next twenty miles will be 
rough, and full of sloughs, and then we come to that 
quarter-of-a-mile log bridge over Black Creek ; and 
then we have smoother prairie. If it doesn.'t freeze up 
to-night, and nxake an ugly crust, we'll get along 
better." And still he eyed that box. 

" Ella, dear, let ua wrap you in an extra shawl ; and 
you too, Miss Lisle, will need more protection from 
the winds." And husband and Mr, Trail began to 
explore the travelling bags. 

" Hold up, Mr. Driver ! " said a tall, black-haired 
New-Englander ; " the ladies wish to newly arrange 
their shawls, and, while they are about it, we may ail 
as well wrap our blankets round us, and be ready for 
a bad night. We shall not reach the 'Buck-Horn 
Tavern' probably before ten o'clock, if we have no 
breakdown ; and, from what I learned of this route 
before we started, it is more probable we may not get 
there until twelve or two." Theii I observed that the 
gentlemen were almost eiU of them provided with 
" Mackinaw blankets," 

" There, go ahead ! all right ! " 

We went " ahead " for about fifteen minutes, when 
down went the four bays, up to their throats in a 
slough, and we after them, up to the wagon box. The 
leaders flounced and kicked, and the driver whipped, 
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and hallooed, and cursed, till the prairies rang, al! to 
no purpose. Poor beasts I they were weary, and fast 
in the mud ; what could they do ? 

" Well, gentlemen, I shall be obliged to ask you to 
work your passage," said the driver, with a rvieful 
countenance. " One of the leaders has hurt his shoul- 
der ; and the other is determined not to stir, if he dies 
there. You'll all have to get out, and carry the women 
over on your backs ; then help me out with the horses 
and wagon^" 

" What say you, Mrs. Lincoln (allow me to call you 
Ella, please, as Mr. L. does) — what say you to being 
carried over the slough on the backs of a dozen gents ? 
Didn't you notice the driver said, ' You must all carry the 
women,' etc. ? " whispered Jeannie, with whom I now 
made a bargain that we should call each other by our 
Christian names, " for short," as the school-boys say. 

" How deep is it, driver ? " 

" O, I guess it isn't much over the tops of youi 
boots, if they're long ones ; and you mind and step 
on the bogs." 

" Allow me to carry Miss Lisle ? " said the tall gen- 
tleman with black hair to Mr. Trail, who was appa- 
rently sixty, and in delicate health- 

" Thank you, thank you, my young friend ; you will 
do me a favor if you will." 

So they threw their blankets across Mr. Trail's 
shoulders ; and the dark-hsiired gentleman and Mr. 
Lincoln carried us over on the bogs, without any very 
unfortunate missteps, Mr. Trail, Jeannie, and myself 
sat down upon an old stump, and covered ourselves 
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with the hlankets, while the young mea returned to 
assist the driver. The ground was covered with dried 
leaves and partially frozen. The spot was wild, and a 
deep sense of loneliness stole over my spirit as my 
thoughts reverted to my absent friends — ray pleasant 
father's house. A tear was rolling down my cheek, 
and I sighed heavily. 

■" Give me that cane of yours, please, uncle! I want 
to fish up a rattlesnake," said Jeannie, with a shy glance 
at my sorrowful face, yet not seeming to see it, and 
suiting the action to the words, she took the cane and 
began to overturn the leaves. 

Old Nick is always near when talked about ; and 
presently we heard a low, buzzing sound, like that of 
a nest of bumble-bees. In another moment up jumped 
a short, brown-spotted snake. Didn't we jump, too, 
and retreat behind that stump ? even Jeannie sobered 
her countenance. Mr. Ti'all looked up a stick and 
despatched the rogue ; and we looked sharply about 
us, lest he might have a mate. We did not sit down 
again, but stood there until the dew was falling and 
the darkness gathered round us. 

By the aid of ropes and chains the company suc- 
ceeded in getting out the horses and dragging the 
wagon over the slough. About an hour longer was 
consumed in putting that machinery al! together, and 
then we moved forward. The horse that had hurt his 
shoulder when struggling in the slough was somewhat 
lame, and we progressed slowly ; however, we pro- 
gressed, and so did our appetites. 

" Hla, dear," said Jeannie, somewhat sobered since 
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she " fished up " the rattlesnake, " I am growing hun- 
gry; are not you? Don't you think there is any 
house nearer than that log tavern the driver talks 
ahout, where we might get a lunch ? I ihink I heard 
uncle say we should get only pork, and potatoes 
with their jackets on; I never could bear pork, but 
now — wiiy now — I could eat pork, rind and all — 
couldn't you?" 

" So I could, Jeannie, or the rind without the pork, 
if we ride much longer without stopping." 

By this time there was a general intere.st in our 
conversation, and others began to wish for even sm6- 
stantials, delicacies out of the question. When lo I 
we attracted the attention of the driver. 

"Who's hungry?" 

" I!" — " I" " — " I"" — " " I — "was vociferated loud- 
ly from fourteen pairs of lips. " Why do you ask ? " 

" Oh, nothing ; only I have a tin-pail-full of crackers 
and gingerbread rolled up in that old blanket under 
the seat, which I brought along in case we got belated 
and all-Jired hungry ; I never travel over this prairie 
without something. A penny a roll for the gingerbread, 
six crackers for a cent," 

" Never mind the price — let us have them." 

" Whoa ! whoa I " Poor beasts, they did n't need 
the second word of command. 

It was pitchy dark now, and he looked up our lunch 
by the light of a lantern. 

" Hoot away, despair ! " We were all as happy a^ 
kings and queens, out on that eight mile prairie at 
9 P. M., munching crackers and gingerbread. 
5* 
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" I never travel without something," said the driver, 
as he cried "git ape" again; "and I never have any 
left when I get through, neither. Git ape ! " 

"Upon the whole, we had a cozy time of it, crowded 
together into that big wagon, fourteen passengers from 
all quarters, like affectionate brothers and sisters. 

I was so happy after that lunch of gingerbread that . 
I leaned over upon Mr. Lincoln's lap and fell asleep. 
Jeannie's tongue was yet running when I crossed the 
threshold between reality and the land of dreama; 
and the driver was urging on his horses at their utter- 
most speed, which may have been over three feet of 
prairie to the hour ; I cannot recollect, but know they 
were not bom race-horses. 

"Eha!" 

" Sir." 

""Wake up, Ella! here is that famous log bridge!" 

"Hush, Allen! I'm sleepy. Never mind seeing 
sights ! — "What did you say, ' the Blue Bidge ? ' How 
can you see mountains this dark night? Please, 
Allen, be still ; don't wake me again." 

" But, my dear, you mtist waken ! Every man must 
walk over it." 

" Over that mountain ? " 

"Ella! gracious! What a sleepy child! Hear me! 
We — are — coming — to —the — quarter — of — a — 
mile — log — bridge — and — I — must — walk — over! 
You — must — sit — up!" he almost screamed. 

" Yes, sir ! I am awake now. Where 's Jeannie ? " 

" Here I am ! — have been asleep on uncle's lap. 
Oh dear, I am as sleepy -as an owl at ten in the morn- 
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ing. Is the tavern on the bridge ? " aiid Jeannie fell 
asleep again. 

" 1 think, sir, you may better remain in the wagon," 
said Allen to Mr. Trail ; " they are both so exhausted, 
and the bridge so rough, that they might be jarred 
out. We young men will see you three safely 
over." 

" Yes, yes, let the elderly gentleman keep his seat," 
responded one and all, springing out as we bounced 
over the first log. 

I opine, we waksd vp then! One — two — three — 
four — smash goes a ring-bolt; and here we are, de- 
layed again I Now that mysterious box is lifted out, 
and the twelve men are dodging hither and thither, 
more in the way than all the good they do, nine-tentha 
of them! After some hammering and screwing and 
dodging the lantern under the wagon, the men ti'amp 
on ; driver pries, " Git ape ! " and the horses follow. 
. One — two — three — four — five — six — and here 
we are again — second bolt gone. The twelve men 
stop, and we witness the same manoeuvring, with box, 
hammer and lantern -— and all move on again. 

Now there was some hay in the bottom of the 
wagon, and I slid down from my seat and went to 
sleep resolutely. I could have ridden over the points 
of a hundred church steeples without waking. 

" Ella, we are at our stopping place," said AUen, 
carrying me in, and seating me in the corner before a 
large, pleasant fire. " Here we are, at the tavern." 

It was a large room, with a plentiful number of 
board-bottomed chairs and a pine table, now spread 
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for snpper. The floor was brown and bare, but clean ; 
and against the two little four-pane windows hung 
short, white muslin curtains. In one corner was a 
smaller pine table, scoured as white as milk, upon 
which stood a water-pail with a tin-dipper suspended 
over it. Over that table hung also a mirror, a trifle 
larger than a sheet of note paper; and. along the logs 
rows of male and female apparel. Upon a high shelf 
I noticed a gun, a hunter's pouch, and a pair of deer's 
antlers. Suspended to the beams overhead was a 
tin oven, a frying-pan, and various bunches of penny- 
royal and catnip, newly gathered and fragrant. On 
the hearth, stones supplied the place of andirons, 
and two large yellow dishes, covered with tin pans, 
stood between them. 

This was " Ella Lincoln's " iirst opportunity of ex- 
amining a log cabin ; excuse her if she looked around 
it with more than ordinary interest, and eyes staring 
like the " man's in the moon." 

Behind that room was a little, shed where 1 peeped 
in and saw two little white-headed " cherubs," with 
dirty faces, asleep upon a tnandle-bed, partly under 
another, which I supposed belonged to the heads of 
the family. All the while my eyes were roying about 
on an exploring expedition. I heard a tramping over- 
head, and a wonderful "spatting" of bolsters and 
pillows ; ■ and the light of a candle gleamed down 
through some twenty knot-holes in the rough planks. 

" Here we are, Jeannic ; did you manage to keep 
awake till we circumnavigated the remainder of those 
big logs, yclept the bridge ? '* 
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" Alive and running ; for after you betook yourself 
to "the hay, I just jumped out into your husband's 
arms, and thence upon a big log, and walked over 
with him. But the cracks were tremendous. Once I 
put my foot quite through one of them, and lo ! the 
consequence ! " and she held up one shoeless foot. 
" I had broken my gaiter-string early in the day, but 
had no other handy, and said nothing. So down it 
went into the dead sea below!" 

" What did you do then ? " 

" "When my foot first slipped, I gave Mr. Lincoln's 
arm such a jerk — I thought we were going quite 
through together. ' Why Miss Lisle, are you hurt ? ' 
said he, for I walked lame — those logs were terribly 
rough. ' No, thank you ; are we aknost there ? ' 
' Within a few rbds of the log-house.' And I walked 
on, for I didn't mean to stop right there and make an 
oration about that shoe, when ifc was too dark for the 
audience to see rny gestures." 

Now the landlady appeared and " steeped the tea," 
which I will do her the justice to say was pretty good ; 
the gentlemen came in, and we gathered around the 
table. 

It was a good substantial repast, gf Med pork, pota- 
toes, stewed crab-apples, and Indian bread. The host- 
ess, a smart, black-eyed Yankee woman, seemed pleased 
to see us J and chatted like a mag-pie; the host dis- 
pensed porJc and gravy like a gentleman. He had been 
a merchant in New York ; his wife was educated and 
refined in her manners. 

liere I might insert a paragraph about life's 
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and reverses ; but it is half-past two o'clock ; we have 
done eating. " Go to bed, sleepy heads." 

The stairs is a ladder with slats, the width of my 
hand ; and up we go — Ella and Jeannie piloted by 
the landlady. 

Beds ! beds ! beds ! seven of them, all in a row, 
and looking neatly. Away in the corner was one 
separated from the others by a quilt suspended to the 
roof. 

" You two ladies will take that ; the gentlemen who 
are with you the next." And Jeannie and Ella slept, 
like two tiled children, in the same chamber with all 
their fellow travellers. Never were laid upon the same 
pillow two beings more tenderly nurtured, more utterly 
strangers to care and toil I 

At sis the next morning, with fresh horses and a 
fine day before us, we travelled on. In the meantime 
Mr. Trail and Mr. Lincoln had made themselves ac- 
quainted with the names of our fellow passengers, and 
we were introduced to them separately. 

Two miles brought us to a narrow strip of wood- 
land, on the other side of which the road tiuTied, run- 
ning along the margin, with a low, wet prairie on the 
right. Here and there a bush or stunted tree grew 
along the slope, at the bottom of which was a pond. 
The ground being hard, and our new driver having a 
"brick ill his hat," he thought to improve the time, 
and struck the horses, reining them a trifle to the left, 
when snap went the bolt again, and the wagon turned 
a complete somerset, spilling us out, and rolling a part 
of us down the hill. I caught in a bush ; Jeannie 
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went past, me like a flash ; some of the gentlemen 
were buried under the wagon, the others away at the 
bottom of the slope ; while the driver was holding the 
horses, and charging them — poor beasts! — with the 
whole catastrophe. 

" I sa,y, gentlemen," he remarked, coolly, as the 
more fortunate came to the rcsctte of their friends, 
"if these ere eolts had a had Tim iVIoody there to 
break 'em when they were brought up, it wouldn't a 
happened. No man could a drio 'em better." 

" All safe ? " shouted Jeannie, from the bottom of 
the hill. 

" Alt safe ! " responded our friends at the wagon ; 
and then Jeannie led the concert — and such a burst 
of bass and soprano never before rang through the 
woods of Michigan. 

There, I will not trouble the reader with a descrip- 
tion of the exact manner in which we gathered our- 
selves up, and went on again, but only say, that amidst 
snow-squalls and showers, cold winds and almost in- 
numerable mishaps, we journeyed on, at last riding 
all night as well as Bill day ; and when we finally 
hailed the " Garden City," Miss Lisle and myself had 
not been undressed in fifty hours. There we separated 
for our different places of destination, shaking hands 
heartily, and expressing good wishes. 

" God bless yon, my daughter ! " said dear, good 
Mr, Trail, laying his hand affectionately upon my 
head ; " life is aU before you, and you seem hardly 
-fitted, by nature or education, for the vicissitudes of 
Western society. But if sorrow should come, you 
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will bend before the blast like a reed, and lift up your 
head when the sioun is 'over; while Jeannie — my 
own laughing Jeannie — will lie uprooted by the first 
touch — killed by the first unkindness." 
Years proved his word a true prophesy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Mariette, 111,, on the Piano River, was a smaU vil- 
lage, with two hotels, two churches, a saw, and flouring 
mill, and eight or ten stores. It was the county capital, 
with a forlorn court-house, and jail under it. It pos- 
sessed a vast water-power, and every advantage for 
becoming finally a place of importance. It was the 
moat available depot for the farmers throughout the 
comity ; and every Saturday its merchants heaped up 
their golden piles, the country women, for what reason 
I know not, preferring that as a day for the selection 
of new dresses. 

" Allen Lincoln " weis inscribed upon the front of 
the largest store in the village ; and he was one of the 
most successful merchants in all prairie-land. He had 
also an interest in the mills, and owned a large tract 
of unimproved land in another comity. He had been 
a resident of Mariette two years, I first met him at a 
mutual friend's in New York city. 

" Ella, dear, this is our boar'dJng-house," he said, as 
we were set down in front of a moderately lai'ge 
square hotel, quite imbedded in black rand, without 
fence, tree, or any agreeable object upon which to rest 
the eye. Inside, however, it was neat and well fur- 
nished for the times. We found the family pleasant, 
6 (61) 
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and the boarders gentlemanly. The landlady was one 
of the best of woraeru 

I missed the elegances to which I had been accus- 
tomed ; but I was not unhappy for the want of them. 
Allen studied my lightest wishes, and spent every hour 
at home, he could spare from business. We had 
brought with us a few books ; and I employed much 
of the leisure during his absence in reading and scrib- 
bling rhyme. 

I was cordially received by the ladies of Mariette ; 
and invitations to tea came in frequently. I walked,- 
and rode, and went out with the lady of the house, at- 
tended the httle parties and " cotillon parties," hemmed 
frills, painted flowers, and strung' rhymes toget/ier; but 
all in vain. Neither love nor duty, the pen nor pencil, 
the social party nor ball-room, proved preventives of 
horoe-siclmess. I cried when Allen went out in the 
morning, when he came in at noon, at tea-time, bed-' 
time, all night, all the week, for two months. 

" Allen, let us keep house. I feel the w^nt of occu- 
pation ; something to make rae forget. You are out 
BO much of the time, that I dwell too much upon the 
past. My own room seems like a little prison ; and, 
when neighbors call, they find me weeping. Even the 
old washerwoman, when she brought home the clothes 
to-day — poor, ignorant soul ! — asked me very demurely 
' if the masther htid been afther batin me, shure ? ' I 
laughed then, for you are so kind ; but, to confess all, 
I fear I am getting somewhat homesick." 

" Ella, my poor cliild ! it would be indeed strange if 
you were not, O, I have been very selfish ! " and he 
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blended his ovfxi tears with mine. Then, for the first 
time, I conquered myself. 

" Forgive me, Allen ! I will weep no more." 

But the housekeeping ? In just two weeks, we left 
the hotel, and, with what furniture we could get, com- 
menced housekeeping over the store — I, that hardly 
knew a ladle from a gridiron, or flour from plaster, 
with a dumb German girl, who could not raise a loaf 
of bread, or turn a " flapjack." And a fine time we 
had of it ! " The baker " was not there ; there was no 
restaurant, at which to buy a ready-baked chicken. 
Betsy stared when I told her w^hat I would like for 
dinner, and bawled out, " Yaw ! " then did the thing 
exactly contrary, or asked me to "show" her, and I 
did not know myselt 

Sometimes we had breakfast at eight; sometimes 
at ten ; and on one occasion eleven, because we were 
trying to bake flapjacks, which were made ■wrong, and 
" stuck to the griddle." So, when Allen came up, and 
noticed our progress, he took a basket, and went away 
off, I never knew where, and bought bread. By the 
time he returned, I was in the middle of a good cri/. 

" Betsy," said I, " if you did not know how to cook, 
why did you come ? " 

" I came to learn," she replied. 

Now, if AJlen had even looked impatient, then E!Ia 
would have never learned ; but he smiled, opened his 
basket, and said, " Poor Ella I I am sorry you are 
obliged to fri/ yourself over the stove. I will find you 
a more competent servant," Allen was a gentleman, 
and I appreciated his kindness. He remembered how 
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" Ella Lee " had been sheltered from the very shadow 
of care in her father's house, and knew that she was 
suffering now for his sake. 

Next day, " Betsy " gave place io " Martha ; " the 
next week, " Martha " to " Sarah ; " " Sarah " to " Su- 
san ; " and so they came and *ent, until, at last, we 
succeeded in getting an excellent cook — an Irish 
woman, aged forty. She remained foru- days, and we 
liked her ; but lo ! when Sunday came, she went to 
" church," and returned as drunk as a loafer The 
next day I dismissed her 

" Ella, shall we board again ? " 

" No, sir ; I shall learn to cook. I will have a little 
girl to wash dishes, etc. ; hire a woman to wash the 
clothes and clean, weekly ; and I will never have an- 
other full-grown woman to annoy me, until capable xjf 
giving her orders." 

" Well done, Ella I at least, well said ! But re- 
member, I am your servant whenever you shall desire 
to liave a woman." 

Six months from that date, I would not have " turned 
upon my heel " to give place to the head cook of 
Queen Victoria. But I had learned through much 
tribulation, experiments, and questioning my neigh- 
bors. 

Allen Lincoln moved into a large, convenient house, 
with two servants ; and I told them how to makd" 
puddings and pie-crust. He liked to invite friends to 
dinner ; and / knew how to prepare the roast, and 
season the sauces. We both liked evening parties ; 
and 1 was proud of my skill in the cakes and jellies. 
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Mariette improved rapidly, and so did the fortunes 
of Allen Lincoln. He builded a new and elegant store, 
improved the ground around his dwelling by trees and 
shrubbery, and seemed on the high road to independ- 
ence. Population rolled in like a flood, bearing on its 
heterogeneous waves some jewels of intelligence and 
refinement. There was room for all ; and the good 
and pure were like a band of brothere and slaters. 
We were very happy, freed from those cold forma 
which make eastern society a chain to the buoyant, 
trustful heart Our only " aristocrticy " weis that of 
intellect. 

Alien Lincoln was a kind, indulgent husband, a 
successful merchant and speculator, a highly respected 
citizen. 

Allen Lincoln speculated in the town-lots of a 
mushroom western city. One of those " great cities " 
chalked out on the map by some lazy fellow, who 
means to reap what the honest and industrious are 
sowing. 

Allen's step became less buoyant, his voice less 
cheerful : and friends looked at me and sighed : " So 
tenderly reared, nursed in affluence — God help her I " 
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"Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 

Where'er his stages may have been, 

Mary sigh to think he still has found 

The warmest welcome at an Inn." 

We had thus far enjoyed a reasonable share of 
Dame Fortune's plum pudding; but at last she had 
seen fit to turn her back upon us, and we sat down, 
not like two babies to cry over her fickleness, but to 
consider our condition and decide upon a plan for the 
future. 

My husband, whose education was mercantile, and 
who wielded an arm like a broomstick, could not think 
of wood-sawing or ditching, and my own pale face 
would hardly have recommended me to a lady who 
wanted a hard job of work done. Biit'Iwas strong 
in resolution, and seeking an opportunity to turn my 
poor abilities to advantage in the way of house-wlfery, 
I proposed and Insisted upon " tavern keeping." 

A single tesir fell upon the hand he held in his, as 
he thought of the daughter of luxury, his own pet 
wife, foregoing tastes, and immuring herself within 
the walls of a country tavern ; then he replied like a 
man: — 

" What you- are willing to endure, I should be 
ashamed to shriidc from." 

The winter set in in October. . Snow fell, the frost 

(66) 
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incrusted the windows, and such a winter commenced 
its rigorous reign as was never before witnessed in that 
section of country. 

My husbEind had contracted for a tavern north of 
Chicago ; and on the first of January we left our 
warm, comfortable home, and with our two babes, a 
young friend, and a little girl to assist in taking care 
of the children, we set out for the new residence. 
The children were delicate, and neither they nor their 
mother had been out since the first snow; hence a 
keen realization of the frosty air ; but fie ! were not 
we going to "keep tavern?" Why mind a trifling 
hardship I 

At four o'clock on the second day we arrived at that 
log tenement, the largest I ever saw. An old sign, 
whose face haxl been washed so often by the rain that 
it reminded us of an over-neat little girl's wooden doll, 
whose face grows darker daily by frequent immersion, 
was swinging and creaking between two unseenriy 
hickory posts. Although the first flush of its glory 
hsid passed away, it still bore the wretched picture of 
a farmer and his boy, binding each a sheaf of wheat— 
the wheat taller than the man — and " Traveller's 
Best" was inscribed upon its forehead in letters of 
grayish black. 

" Dear EUa, here is our home," said my husband, 
with a sigh, as one by one we stepped from the sleigh 
out into the shovelled path. 

" Aha! I am satisfied," I replied for his sake, yet 
only half sincerely, for my heart beat like a frightene-d 
rabbit's as I contrasted the new home and new duties 
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with the pleasant tenement I had left behind, and the 
cares which seemed light in comparison with those 
about to be assmned. 

The landlord and landlady were elderly. They had 
built that house, and there remained until the hoary 
frosts qf age hung heavily upon their temples. He 
welcomed us on the outside; and entering, we were 
introduced to all the married sons and daughters and 
their children, who had come to bid them and the 
good old home farewell ! 

One after another they left the paternal roof, and 
settled a few miles away — yet none of them so far 
distant that they could not visit their aged parents 
sometimes, and come to them in times of sickness or 
difficulty. 

With tearful reverence, from the fathers and mothers 
of many children, to the " wee bit, toddling " babies, 
they kissed those wrinkled faces, and spoke a low 
" God bless you," and then the sleigh-bells jingled at 
the door, the buffalo robes were drawn up to their very 
noses, and away they went, the horses leaping like 
reindeer over the prairie. 

Doubtless many a tear fell upon the wide stone 
hearths of their humble homes that night, and, " well 
the dear old home is gone out of the family," was 
uttered by many a sobbing voice — those voices which 
first lisped the name of " mother," while the wolves 
howled within the shadows of those tall, rude chim- 
neys, and the traveller ventured not out after nightfall 
upon these pathless prairies. Oh, the changes of 
earth! 
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The ex-landlord and lady remained with us, as 
boarders, for a few months. They were quiet and 
good people, social and refined, in their way, and no 
doubt understood the philosophy of getting along 
smoothly in a country, log tavern better than their 
unsophisticated successors. 

"When the old lady saw a fire kindled on every one 
of the six rude stone hearths, she said to me, with an 
equivocal smile, " Wood is cheap, but flesh and blood 
isn't; and, at the rate you are burning wood, it will 
take one hired man to haul it from the woods, another 
to cut it at the door." And, when she noticed the 
abundance with which we welcomed our travellers, 
she very kindly whispered in my ear a word about 
" economy." 

We had yet the little girl we had brought with n& 
from town, and we hired the young' lady who had 
assisted our predecessors, to do the same for us. But 
her ladyship saw fit to be displeased with me, because, 
as she expressed it, I " was a town lady, had big no- 
tions, stuck up my nose at the old log house, held 
my baby more than there was any negd of, and wasn't 
fit to keep tavern at all." The first morning that I 
came in from dream-land to congratulate myself that 
I was mistress of the " Traveller's Rest," my eyes 
opened upon a large hickory fire, which Mr. Lincoln 
had kindled in the room. There he stood, with carna- 
tion cheeks Eind a forehead wet wi/th perspiration ; for 
he had had " a time of it," setting that pyramid of 
wood and chips " agoing," with one pair of unaided 
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" Lie right there, Ella, for the babe is not well, and 
you yourself have a cold. I will see to the breakfast." 

I looked my gratitude for his kindness, and then 
turned ray face to the wall, to think how very strange 
it was that Ella Lincoln, whose first loaf of bread was 
made after marriage, should be really there, with great 
barrels, boxes, and sacks all around her, iiUed with 
flour, pork, lard, and molasses ; and I could hardly 
reahze that I was to convert them into other forms, 
and render them meet for the acceptance of our hun- 
gry customers, — when lo ! I was startled in the midst 
of my morning's reverie about changes in general, and 
mine in particular, by a htirsh voice in my room^ 
saying, — 

" Get up, Miss Lincoln ; it's seven o'clock." 

"That's my own business," I replied, somewhat 
sharply for me, the newly installed landlady of the 
" Traveller's Rest ; " and out went madam, slamming 
the door, and saying she " never saw a landlady before 
too lazy to get up and help about the breakfast," 

There were two babies in that bed then for about 
five minutes, till the big- baby grew ashamed of herself. 

The atmosphere of the room had yielded to the 
influence of the fire ; and I stole softly away from the 
baby's side, dressed, and went to the dining-room. 
There I found some respectable traveUers at breakfast ; 
and husband was doing the honors of hot griddle- 
cakes, steEik, and coffee, all gotten up under his super- 
intendence ; for he was the prince of landlords the 
very first day of his initiation. Of course, seeing all 
things as they should be, conciliated my temper ; and. 
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not knowing how to spare the sweet damsel just then, 
I leaned to the side of utility, and concluded not to 
send her away. 

This resolution was not lasting. One of the neigh- 
bors, who lived a mile away, had a chance conversation 
with her about " hired girls being as good as anybody;" 
and her insolence increased until I could endure it no 
longer, and dismissed her 

Then came the tug of war. I cooked, made beds, 
swept, and performed all manner of household worit, 
washing excepted, with the aid of the little girl only, 
ajid the occasional kind offices of my husband. 

Pies, puddings, and Johnny-cakes I how I rolled, 
stirred, kneaded and baked ye ! It was a great school 
for pastry-making, that tavern kitchen — an excellent 
school for a young lady who had made her first batch 
of biscuit after marriage. I improved in my manage- 
ment, soon arriving at such perfection that I could 
persevere in getting up a dinner for ten, with Master 
Baby upon one arm, protesting against it loudly. At 
last, we procured a good-tempered, excellent woman, 
quick as a flash, and a host of herself. 

In the, mean time, our family had increased by the 
addition of two respectable bachelor farmers, two 
wood-choppers, and Jimmy, an Irishman, whose busi- 
ness was to haul and cut our wood, build the fires, and 
attend to all out-door work. He was tall and good- 
looking, with sandy hair, blue eyes, a smooth chin, and 
lips I cannot describe, because they were never still 
long enough to decide upon their ex act- expression. 

Jimmy was skilled in roots and herbs, was a pro- 
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fessed " cattle and horse doctor," and famiiiar with 
"charraa," which were all-potent to cure the tooth- 
ache, and expel "witches." 

" Charley, the best horse, is dying ! " said my hus- 
band one morning, with tears swimming in his eyes, 
and the sweat standing in drops upon his forehead. 

" Charley ? then are we ruined. He is worth more 
than anything we possess, outside our indomitable 
perseverance. Can nothing be done ? "What shcdl we 
do ? Die ! he must not die. O dear I have you a 
horse doctor ? " 

" Yes, and forty men or more. Every traveller has 
stopped to look at him for the last two hours. There 
he lies, stretched out and stiff, breathing only." 

"Please, ma'am, have you a ball of twine?" said 
Jimmy, rushing into the house, and puffing like a high- 
pressure steamer. " You see, ma'am, it's an errand 
I've been doing about three miles over the prairie 
afoot, for I never take a horse when the distEince is but 
a step or two ; and little did 1 think to get back again, 
and find Charley in such a poor way. But it's only 
the worms that's a eaten up the insides of him intirely; 
and I know a spell — a charm like — that I learned in 
ould Ireland, that will cure him." And, taking the 
ball, he commenced unwinding it, and tying here and 
there a knot along the cord ; as he did so, re-winding, 
it upon a cob which he had brought in. Then he 
commenced repeating some gibberish, and started for 
the barn, tying knots and winding all the way. 

"Well, " truth is stranger than fiction." Jimmy was 
hailed with shouts of laughter, as he sat down against 
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Charley's head, and commenced unwinding that cord, 
and untying those knots, at the same time putting his 
mouth close to his ear, and whispering unintelligible 
words therein. 

The laughter had subsided into respectful soberness, 
and the forty looked on in silence. 

Death inspires solemnity and dread, even when we 
witness his relentless dealing with a poor, dumb crea- 
ture ; and, as the spasmodic breath upheaved the sleelt 
sides of poor " Charley," and his wide nostrils seemed 
to gasp' for air, other eyes than the afflicted owner's 
gazed upon him through the mists of sympathy. 

But see ! he starts I Those long hmbs are gathered 
up in an eifort to regain his feet ; the glazed eyes light 
up with intelligence ; he gives one loud, cheerful snort ; 
and — "get out of his way, gentlemen!" — he is 
eating oats again. There is heard a loud, wild shout 
of " Long live Jimmy ! " the clapping of fout^core 
hands ; and the witnesses of that wonderfur trans- 
formation from the image of death to life disperse, and 
go home to tell their families " how strange it was that 
the horse revived only under the treatriient of Jimmy 
— strange that it happened so." So thought Ella 
Lincoln, taking firet lessons in farriery ; and I was as 
proud of Jimmy as Jimmy was of his success. 

Reader, can you realize how happiness may nestle 
her bright head in the bosom of one who gazes from- 
day to day upon the beams and plank floors of a 
prairie hotel, — with old-fashioned chimneys, and fire- 
places so large that a little army might ensconce itself 
in the corners ; with tiny seven-by-nine window-panes. 
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and whitewashed doors with wooden latches ? Can 
you imagine that such a dwelhng is invuhierdble to 
wind and storm ; and, if the heart be in tune, the 
dweller therein may rise and rest, and sing, " Awa^ 
dull care I " as she performs life's varied duties, with 
as little real trouble as if those doors were made of 
ivory, beautifully v^ought, and swung on golden 
hinges ? 

With poverty, give me a secluded home, where few 
know, none question me, with a reasonable amount of' 
life's comforts, not luxuries, a good hickory fire, and 
health, not forgetting a few choice books, a bundle of 
quills, and an ink-bottle. 

Our house, situated upon a bluff, fronted a wide, 
beautiful stream, bordered on the opposite side by a 
strip of woodland. I sat with my babe upon my knee, 
gazing away over that belt of prairie-land which 
skirted the river, and watching the travellers, in sleighs 
and on horseback, who moved along like floating 
specks upon a foamy sea. The little ones clapped 
their hands and shouted as they passed, heeiring the 
sounds of the distant bells ringing melodiously upon 
the dear, keen atmosphere. 

Yes, then I was comparatively happy. Poverty had 
come, but not in her harehest form. I had still a home, 
though a humble one ; and the loved ones were there 
— all there ! 

William Miller had prophesied the speedy termina- 
tion of Edl things ; and, although not a " MiUerite," I 
confess to having felt, shivery at times ; for the " signs " 
in the earth, air, and sky were portentous that winter. 
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We had " signs " in the house, too, which were some- 
what alarming — some half a dozen long faces, and 
lips that preached " Millerism " from sunrise till mid- 
night. The old lady-boarder, the ex-landlady, was 
Tcry eloquent upon the subject, and made many prose- 
lytes in the neighborhood, if it may be called a neigh- 
borhood where the nearest neighbor is a mile away. 
That William Milier was a true philanthropist. Under 
the genial influence of his doctrine, honesty took root, 
and shot up, and " spread like a green bay tree," until 
that fatal day melted quietly away into the regions 
beyond sundown, when, alas I it withered in a night, 
like a crushed mushroom, 

Wind, rain, hail, and snow! What a winter was 
that ! In point of tediousness, was it ever equalled ? 
No wonder we had "an unusual display of" — long 
faces. 

An important comet was visible at that time ; the 
aurora borealis was peculiarly changeful and brilliant ; 
and the more observing saw " signs and wonders " 
above and below. But my own duU soul did not 
awake to any sights or sounds far beyond the, andirons ; 
and, being overwhelmed with the newness and variety 
of my duties, I left the '; final consummation" to 
people of leisure. Nevertheless, she who holds this 
pen " owi^ up " to a medium-sized " bump of mar- 
veUousness," and a measure of superstition. 

You smile ; you are above being superstitions. C^n 
you listen to a well told "ghost" story without feeling 
tlie shghtest shiver run through your nerves ? If you 
should be out in the night, and a tall, white figure 
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shouid cross the darkness between yourself and some 
old ruin, famous for apparitions, would not- a little 
moisture gather on y(yuir forehead, and your pulse beat 
faster? and If that "white thing" should turn and 
beckon, and come after you, would not you "cut 
stick," and around the corner like a love message by 
lightning ? Wouldn't you ? Then, since you are su- 
perstitious, the very least bit if you please, sit down 
patiently, and hear the story about our Jimmy, who 
was somewhat given to belief in the supernatural, as 
he was to the occasional taste X>{ the contents of the 
bottle. 

Our residence was eight miles from the city; and 
sometimes, when Jimmy returned from his errands 
there, he was intoxicated. He was always penitent 
next day, however ; and being so useful, faithful to our 
interests, and quite harmless, even when in that unfor- 
tunate state, we had not the self-denial to bid him 
leave us. 

" Tve stopped drinkin', ma'am," said Jimmy, one 
day, as he threw a large armful of wood into the eapa- 
cdous fire-place. 

" Well, Jimmy, I'm glaid yoq Aawe. decided to reform. 
It is so dreadful for a young man to go down to a 
drunkard's grave ! O, think of it, and never wet your 
lips with that poison again, and you may become one 
of the first citizens of the state. You may soon earn 
enough to buy a farm, fence and stock it, and then you 
may marry a good wife, and live happily all your days. 
It is so wicked, too, to get drunk ! " 

" Faith, and that isn't the thing at all, ma'am," said 
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he, turning square round, and presenting such a rueful 
countenance that I felt the muscles of ray mouth 
giving way, and drew ray hand over it as a screen. 

" Well, Jimmy, what is it ? " 

" To speak the truth, ma'am, I'm neither a Catholic 
nor a Protestant ; for my father was one, and my 
mother the other, and to have believed cither one of 
them would have made the other a liar ; so I thought, 
to treat them equally well, I'd just believe nothing at 
all. ■ 

" But the end of the world has begun already ; and 
there's great signs in the clouds, and the sky, and the 
earth ; and I have seen 'em. There's that great long- 
tailed comet, that comes out in the sky every night, 
and blazes and "burns, and scares all the priests and 
gastronemers, and the common people — that's in the 
west. 

" And away in the north is that roo/rw! borealis, that 
flashes and flares like a tallow candle ; and then it 
turns into roUin' logs like, as if these hickory sticks 
was all up va the sky yonder, all of a coal ; and the 
divil himself (savin' your presence) was there with his 
cloven foot, keeping 'em aU agoing. 

" And there's been a great earthquake, and swal- 
lowed up ' Divers Place ' (where that is I don't know, 
as I never studied geography) ; and the very divil's to 
pay all over the world, with shipwracks and humors of 
wqr (excepting ould Ireland, that hasn't been heard 
from) \ and a hin has laid an egg in one of them big 
barn-yards in the city of New York, and right on the 
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shell of it is piinted, in ligible writing, ' The world's to 
end," 

" And there is one Mr. Miller, a reverend gentleman, 
a Protestant priest, who ia learned in the Scriptures, 
and all sorts of logics and .rithmetics — he is preaching 
in tents and houses about the end of the world ; and 
so, ma'am, I wouldn't like to be caught in a spree on 
the day of the conflageratioii. I will reform intirely, 
or it might be the worse for me." 

Two months had fled. Seldom during all thttt time 
had we been able to see out without first scratching a 
hole iji the frost on the pane. Men had frozen to death 
on the prairie ; cattle died of starvation ; and the new 
settlers had with difficulty obtained necessary provis- 
ions from the towns. Even those who were well 
supplied had sighed for spring, w^eary of solitude, 
storms, and snow-ban lis. 

That comet had gone off demurely, without drop- 
ping a single spark from its fiery skirts ; and the 
northern hghts had kindled, rolled, and changed into 
all manner of shapes, without damage to the poor 
earth-worms below. That almost unremitted hurri- 
cane of wind, which had swept through the giant oaks 
around our dwelling, lifting miniature avalsmches from 
our bluff, and scattering them over the prairie below, 
had subsided into more genial breezes ; whilst those 
great, tall snow-banks yielded slowly to a more kindly 



He who rules over the elements never forgets his 
children ; and, though March was but a fourth edition 
of December, April came smiling in, with soft south 
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winds Eind an unclouded sun. The green grass sprang 
up in patches, while the snow yet. lingered in less pro- 
tected spots. The little blue and yellow flowers peeped 
siyly up J the birds came with cheerful songs ; and the 
brooks, released from long imprisonment, murmured 
low, pleasant music 

But where was ever a light without a shadow ? Our 
Jimmy got drunk again. 

" Why, Jimmy ! have you forgotten your promise ? " 

" Faith, ma'am, I haven't, but I've broken it ; and a 
fool I was when I made it. 

" You see, ma'am, that star with a tail to it, that 
roarin' borealis, and the ehipwracks and earthquakes, 
the egg with the printin' on it, and all the scare-crows, 
was just a trick of that are Protestant priest and the 
divil (savin' your presence) ; and, after all, the earth 
hasn't stirred a peg for 'em. The green grass is 
agrowin' again. 

" And the eravin' afther the liquor has come on 
again, and it's eatin'.me up intirely; and it's the son 
of my father I am, Eind the love of the liquor was bred 
in every bone of my body. 

" But Tve come in to bid you good bye, ma'am ; for 
the raasther is afther bein' out of patience with me for 
takin' up this ' vile habit ' again, as he is pleased to esdl 
it, and says, i£ I mill drink, I must find another place. 
So I nmst be going. God bless you ! May you be 
young and handsome all your lifetime, and a hundred 
years afther ! Good bye, ma'am ! " 

Poor Jimmy! with his honest heart, herculean frame, 
and every advantage for earning money and gaining 
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respectability as a tiller of western soil, he may have' 
already gone down to a drunkard's grave. O E.Uni ! 
then art as relentless as death — as unpitying aa the 
gi'ave ! 

Many amusing and some provoking incidents oc- 
curred during our experience iu tavern -keeping. Some- 
times the house was full to overflowing of natives of 
the " Emerald Isle," on their way to and from the city ; 
and they would entertain us with merry songs by the 
wholesale, making the very logs of the house keep time 
to their music. Sleep before midnight was an absurd- 
ity. Sometimes famihes of beggars would turn in at 
nightfall, whom we could not refuse to shelter, although 
we pitied the sheets. Once, a family of two persons 
" put up " which became three before morning ; and 
they 3,11 staid a fortnight — one of them a little fellow, 
who sometimes made "night hideous" with his elo- 
quence ; and the almost incessant call for " gruel " and 
" toast " was extremely troublesome to the " landlady," 
with but two " helps.". 

Once we were taken by storm by a family of " cook- 
ing movers." (" Cooking movers " are travellers who 
carry along with them raw meats and crude potatoes, 
and their own beds and bedding. At night, they pay 
for the use of a fire, and floors to spread their beds 
upon.) We were so crowded and mingled together 
that no one knew, hardly, which pair of feet was his 
own, for they counted fifteen children, besides scores 
of adults ; and, when the, hurry and din of their get- 
ting their suppers and washing their dishes had sub- 
sided, they stretched themselves over at least two 
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thirds of the floor in the house. Then we said, in our 
hearts, " Peace be unto you ! pleasajit dreams, and an 
early exit in the morning ! " 

So they did g-0 early j but, when we of the family 
got up, not a pound of tea, coffee, or loaf-sugar could 
be found in the house, some of those worthies having 
slept in the storeroom. 

"We held a family council about the utility of pur- 
suing them, but concluded that, there being eight 
strong men among them, nothing short of a regiment 
could take them, and soldiers did not parade on that 
prairie ; so we let the rascals go. 
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"Go till tlw ground" — e^d God to man — 
" Sulidue tho earth ; it sLbU he Ihitie ; " 
How grand, how glorions was tlie plan, 
How wise the Law divine. 

" Ella, now that you have sufficiently proved your 
talents for playing ' the landlady,' how woidd it suit you 
now to be a farmer's wife t A gentleman at Hoilyville, 
who is consumptive, is about to let his farm and go 
East, hoping thereby to prolong his life. It is one of 
the finest farms in Cook county, contsiining several 
hundred acres of land under cultivation; the rest is 
beautiful meadow. The house is large and conven- 
ient; and he will let it partly famished. It is painted 
white, has green blinds, and a pretty yard in front. 
The garden is extra ; there is a fine well at the door ; 
and with the place he lets ten fine cows." 

" I am content as I am; but if you can do as well 
farming, the frame house and all the other comforts 
will be just the thing. "What of the neighborhood?" 

" Oh, that will suit you — all Germans ; not a word 
of English spoken there. You will have no disagree- 
able old women to watch over your housekeeping, no 
fears lest the rattlesnakes may creep in through the 
jointe of the logs. What say you?" 

" As you please ; I long to be so situated that I can 
take time to read and write once more." 

(82) 
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" But, my dear, that farm is also a hotel. However, 
your cares would not be" Increased, but diminished ; 
for the establishment ia ao large that you cannot begin 
to be the housekeeper. I will keep as boarders your- 
self and the little pnes." 

"My other self, my counserB consistory, 
My oracle, my prophet ! my dear cotisinl 
I, as a cliild, wiU go by thy direction 
to HoUyville, Mexico, or Mecca." " How soon ? " 

" Next week." 

1 was pleased with the new. place. We were for- 
tunate in securing good servants ; and, although the 
acknowledged mistress of the establishment, as Mr. 
Lincoln had promised, I had but little to attend to, 
except the care of the children. I found much time to 
cultivate my intellect, and indulged a natural propen- 
sity to write. 

Such cream and butter, fresh eggs and poultry, veg- 
etables of our own raising, and berries from our own 
garden as we had then, you never saw, city readers! 
We had also all fruits of the quicker growth, peaches, 
plums, and cherries, Apple and pear trees were there, 
but yet small, it being but a few years since the settle- 
ment of that prairie. The fine large flock of poultry 
had been left as an extra inducement for us to take 
good care of the property. 

One of the German women was an excellent cook ; 
the other managed the dairy very skilfully. We had 
also a German and his wife, who both worked in the 
field, neither of Whom could speak a word of English. 
The little girl who accompanied us from town to the 
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log house stil! remained, and a young man attended to 
gentlemen that called. Our company was respectable; 
profits sat^factory. I sometimes glanced at the table 
before the bell rang, to see 'that everything was in its 
proper place, and then I hid myself ggain in my room. 
Sometimes " the landlady " was inquired for by the 
social wives of farmers who had stopped for the night ; 
but she never appeared, unless sonie sick person needed 
her especial care, 

Ella Lincoln wished for no other society than that 
of her own family. She knew that her pale, thought- 
ful countenance and reserved air were not in keeping 
with her surroundings ; and she dreaded lynx-eyed 
curiosity and the impertinent questions of unsympar 
thizing coarseness. 

So long as an absolute necessity for her being con- 
tinually before the crowd remsiined, she shrank not 
from the post of duty; when that necessity was re- 
moved, she preferred to be unseen. The prejudices 
of her childhood clung to her in misfortune ; she had 
not quite succeeded in conquering herself. 

We had taken possession of " Hollyville House " on 
the first of ' April. The spring had been cold and 
backward, with copious showers of rain. But June 
came blushing in with mild breezes and warm sun- 
shine, scattering her rich purple and golden blossoms 
over the prairie, and quickening vegetation in the fields 
and gardens. We had promise of an abundant har- 
vest, and my husband toiled for it with unremitted 
energy. He arose early and "Tetired late, attending to 
his varied duties like a man determined to conquer the 
difficulties which beset his onward march. 
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But what avaik industry and carefulness when He 
in whose hands we are says, " No farther ? " 

On a warmer day thsm usual he came into my 
reom, looking pale, and sank into a chair. 

" Ella, I am sick. I was out in the field, and felt a 
strange dizziness coming over me, and so I lay down 
on the ground. When my consciousness returned, 
the men were CEirrying me home. They say that I 
Vfaa Bun-struck. / do not think so. I have not been 
well for a fortnight, but did not wish to disturb you ; 
hoped to be better soon, and said nothing, I think I 
am coming down of fever. My throat is dry and sore; 
my head aches, and my knees tremble as I walk. Ella, 
what vrill you do if I am sick long? What can you 
do if I should never get well ? " 

" Borrow no trouble about me, dear Allen. I have 
had a long rest since I have been ' boarding ' with you 
at your faxm hotel; it is time tliat I should work again. 
I can take your plac in the management of the 
house, and nurse you till you get well, ■ So go to bed 
directly. The little girl must stop assisting the cook, 
and give her undivided time to the children. The farm 
must be entrtisted to the Dutchman and his wife. 
There,, all is right; go, try to sleep an hour, and per- 
haps you may feel better." 

I knew that he would not be better in an hour, but 
that he weis attacked with bilious fever in its worst 
form, and might need a good ntirse and skilful physi- 
cian for many weeks. The nurse was there, but where 
was the physician ? 

In tlie German village, half a mile from the house. 
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resided a German who was considered successful as 
a " Soot Doctor," bvit there was not Etn educated phy- 
sician within twenty miles. 

After leaving him in a darkened room an hour, I 
found he had not slept, and was in a burning fever. 

" Will you have a physician called, Allen ? " 

"A physician? "Why, there's old Doctor Von 
Schneeder, of the settlement, Would steam me into 
nonentity in half a day ; and those city M. D's., with 
their calomel and mysticism, would charge without 
mercy — a dollar a minute for their tirae — and we 
cannot pay them. Well, if you say so, EUa, we will 
have the Dutchman begin; and if he doesn't succeed, 
there will be time enough for the 'regulars' to come 
over and see me off respectably." 

" Oh, Allen, how can you trifle, when you Eire so 
.very sick?" 

Doctor Von Schneeder was no novice in the healing 
art. In three weeks the patient sat up in his room ;- 
the fourth, he was walking slowly about the grounds. 
The fact is, the nwse was as instrumental in his 
recovery as the, doctor, and taking into consideration . 
the duties she assumed in the landlord's stead, I claim 
for her two-thirds of the applause. 

The healthsome glow had not yet returned to the 
cheek of the father, when little Harry, the older of the 
children, was seized with the same malady. 

" I ara sick, mamma ; so sick," he said, pitifully, 
laying his little head in my lap; "please to put the 
baby down and hold me, just a little while." 

I took the sweet sufterer in ray arms, and laid his 
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velvet cheek against my own ; it was hot with fever. 
I put ray hand over his little heart — it beat like a 
frightened bird's. While I yet pressed his dear form 
to my bosom, thinking what to do, he started, almost 
springing out of my arms; his eyelids rose and fell 
spasmodically, his teeth closed lijie a vice, and I 
screamed for help. It was ten, A. M. 

At twelve o'clock, P. M., he lay before us exhausted, 
and white as the pillow which supported his head. 
Until that hour he had incessant convulsions, 

With tender nursing, and the attentions of good 
Doctor Von Schneeder, he too was soon upon his feet 
again. 

Mr. Lincoln was now able to take charge of his 
own duties in the house, and Ella took'iime to cry. 
I was weary and worn, and somewhat discouraged 
about the unhealthfulness of the place ; and all of 
life's sweet poetry seemed merging into a long dull 
chapter of unwritten prose. 

My turn came also; and then the cook and cham- 
bermaid's, and the laborers in the fields — and before 
October, every living soul whose home was at HoUy- 
ville House, " baby " excepted, had become experi- 
mentally convinced of the skill of Doctor Von 
Schneeder. 

But, " long wet, long dry ; "' and so of troubles in 
Western fevers. In the vicinities of marshes, or as 
they arfe called there "sloughs," they come and go 
yearly, leaving behind them sallow faces and ob- 
structed livers. 

The Western towns which are located upon dry 
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prairiea are healthsome and pleasant, and vice. versa. 
Let the traveller in search of a home select high, 
clean prairie land ; then plant out a grove of trees to 
shelter his house, diga well at the door, and lay out a 
beautiful garden, and he has a little " Eden " of his 
own, barring the rattlesnakes, which are truly pesti- 
ferous upon all fenced lands. 

Outside the faims, thousands of them fall victims to 
the hogs, that shovel them up with theip- long under- 
jaws, like so many precioijs morsels. Think of this, 
O ye pork eaters! What a delightful association of 
ideas — pork and snakes ! 

I never learned whether or not their pigships devour 
snakes of lower castes — striped or green, for instance, 
but presume they do. 

Snakes, although they never injured me, have always 
been to me objects of disgust and dread. I never 
could look upon the very smallest of the loathsome 
creatures without a thrill of horror running through 
my veins. What then was my utter consternation 
when, looking out of my chamber window, I saw my. 
own blessed "baby" playing with "pussy" and a 
moderately large striped snake. Pussey had caught it, 
and while she yet held it in her mouth, " Baby" had 
lifted both together, and put them into a chip-basket — 
so I inferred when I saw him tipping the basket this 
way and that, and shouting as pussy played with her 
prize. I did not wait for pussy to decapitate that 
crawling imp ; I did not speak to her civilly again in a 
fortnight, and I have never kissed a cat since. 

" Indeed, Mrs. Lincoln, I'm very sorry I I only left 
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him there, playing with the basket, while I went to see 
the new calf," said the little repentant nurse. Wiping 
her eyes w^ith her apron. 

On another occasion I was returning from the gar- 
den, and lol there lay a large black snake upon the 
door-sill. It was twiHght, and I could not see exactly 
whether he was spotted ; so I did not wait for him to 
introduce himself, and tell to what family he belonged, 
but made all haste for the front door; and I passed 
through to the kitchen, telling the cook, who stole a 
march upon him with a tea-kettle full of hot water^ 
and, I opine, if he had been asked the next day to 
what particular family of snakes he belonged, he 
would have been puzzled to frame a reply. 

I might tell you many snake stories, friends, but I 
fear you would think them all " fish stories." Were I 
sure you- would believe me, I should state that early 
one Sabbath morning we found one in the dining-room 
under the table, the same week another in the parlor, 
both harmless, however, and they seemed to have a 
subterranean city near the barn. 

The time of wild beasts had nearly passed by before 
it was our lot to reside upon the prsdries. "We some- 
times heard of panthers, never of beai-s ; we saw a 
few wolves. Some unfeeling boys captured a wolf in 
our cornfield, and, after wounding it, muzzled its 
nose, then dragged it into the road, and spent several 
hours in tormenting it. Its piteous cries disturbed us all, 
and frightened the little ones. They were German boys, 
who did not understand our language, hence I coiild 
not expostulate with them upon their unfeeling con- 
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duct, but sent one of the German girls with a hanclful 
of cakes to tell thfem they might have them if they 
would take the poor wolf away out of eight and kill 
it immediately ; and we heard no more of them. 

During .the twenty-six months that we spent upon 
that prairie we heard but one sermon. At HoUyville 
there was a German Lutheran Church, where the 
preaching was in that language. We had become 
somewhat acquainted with the minister, and requested 
him to preach once in English. He did so, and that 
sermon would have graced any pulpit in the common- 
wealth. The congregation smiled, as he played so 
harmoniously with those syllables, which to them 
conveyed no meaning ; and we felt conscience striken 
in thus monopolizing all of that eloquent dis- 
course. That such a roan should be the pastor of 
a people illiterate, even in their own language, was 
a mystery. 

The profits of the farm were satisfactory, Hans 
and his wife Margaret had been faithful, and indeed 
all persons employed upon the place merited our 
warmest gratitude for their industry and fidelity to 
our interests. "We had not a stereotyped "harvest 
home," as our German neighbors, but gathered in all 
the rich gifts of our Heavenly Father in quiet thank- 
fulness, sufficiently strong-handed of ourselves. Aiiy 
unusual commotion in the family would have injured 
the interests of the " hoteL" 

By the way, I will stop a moment to say, that after 
I was called to " face the music " in my husband's 
stead in welcoming men women and children to the- 
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hospitalities of " Hollyville House," it never again 
seemed exactly convenient for me to decline a certain 
portion of the responsibilities I Jiad assumed. As 
soon as harvest was over, the Dutchman and his wife 
were dismissed, leaving more out-door employment for 
" John," the man«3f-ali-work: ; and " Mr. Lincoln " 
being sometimes obliged to do the lighter parts of 
John's work, " Mrs. Lincoln " in turn assumed the 
lighter duties of her "hege lord," 

Then there was a eall for an industrious hand at 
the needle, .as the autumn approached, and the little 
ones were in need of warm flannels and hose. Shirts 
were needed, too, in place of those now waxing 
thin ; and when the fall sewing was really at an end, 
winter waa far advanced. At the " log house " I had 
assisted so much in the pastry, etc., that I had not 
felt it my duty to offer my services as seamstress 
generally, but now I had leisure, for economy's sake 
I felt it right that it should be turned to a good 
account. 

I was not a genius in the way of cutting, snaping, 
and putting seams together, but I had in all other 
departments found that "where there was the will, 
there was a way," tind I meant in this to find the 
" way." 

Such a "way!" One day Mr. Lincohi returned 
from the city with a pair of heavy eassimeres, cut by 
a fashionable tailor, and said to the little ghl : "■ Annie, 
will you run over to the settlement with this bundle, 
and ask Mrs. Eoss, the tailoress, to do the work as 
soon as she can ? " 
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" What is it, Allen ? " 

" A pair of pantaloons." 

" Let me make them — please do ! " 

" You, Ella ! " And you should have heard him 
laugh. 

" Yes, me, Ella ; I insist upon it. Why not I? 
I've seen others sew upon cloth, and I know I can." 

" Well, take your own way. You wont spoil 
them, will you?" 

Better might I have undertaken to build a ship or 
reduce a fortress. Wherever there was a notch, there 
was no corresponding corner ; and the corners came 
opposite strait edges, and they were twisUfied and mys- 
tified, and wrong side up and rear side foremost ; and 
the more I tried, the worse they grew. 

At last, coming to the pockets, the most difficult of 
all, and finding them extremely obstinate about " going 
in," I took the liberty to trim them off, to fit them to 
the " pigeon hole " I had left for them, stitching them 
resolutely in. To be sure they would scarce admit my 
own little fist ; they must be right — didn't a fashion- 
able tailor cut them ? And the seams gathered here 
and there; but that was the tailor's fault; he cut them 
too long on one side. At any rate they were strong — 
no rip to those seams ! 

" Well, Allen, they are done ; not quite so hand- 
somely finished as if Mrs. Ross had made them, but 
you know Pve saved the money?' 

" Thank you, Ella, I am pleased with your work." 

And he was " pleased ; " so well " pleased " that he 
laughed till / cried, and ended his uncivil behavior 
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by saying, he " wished it had happened before he had 
the fever, there would have been less need of Doctor 
Von Schneeder." 

I ne-ver saw those cassimeres afterwards. " Our 
paths were thenceforth separate." 
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The second year at Hollyville was in all respects 
more fortunate than the fiist, the crops being heavier, 
the summer less sickly, and the travelling custom much 
increased. 

Allen was inclined to return to Mariette ; and I was 
glad to hear him say, " We will go home. There I 
will have a small store, do a cash business, and we can 
live comfortably, though not extravagantly. Friends 
will rally around me for the sake of ' auld lang syne ; ' 
and you, Ella, will be restored to congenial society." 

Mariette had grown astonishingly during our ab- 
sence, A new sign, with an unknown name, in gilt 
letters, had taken the place of " Allen Lincoln's ; " and 
new faces looked out of the windows as I passed our 
once pleasant home. The trees that Allen had planted 
had grown taller, and the vines that I had trained were 
still there, heavy with foliage. But I dashed away the 
intruding tear, for friends were calling my name from 
the windows, all along the street, and coming to meet 
me, and give me such a welcome as only true-hearted 
western women know how to give. "We took posses- 
sion of a small, neat cottage ; and life seemed fair 
again. Not a friend had deserted us, and Allen's old 
customers came flocking to the smaller store. 
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A year rolled on, and a competence rolled in. 
■ A church had been erected during our absence — 
My mother's church! and again I remembered old 
Peggy's ' Saturday ' warning — '" Well, Miss Ella, to- 
ir.oTTow'll be Sunday, if you and I lives to see it " — 
and her concluding words — " forever and forever." 

My sainted mother's church S Not the old stone 
church, with the small square windows, the old-fash- 
ioned sounding-board over the pulpit, but a place 
where I heard the same teachings which fell from her 
lips in the long ago. 

" How often has the thought 
Of my mourned mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new power 
The tempter to repel." 

However, from conviction, our religious views may 
change as years roll on, the true-hearted child still 
holds in solemn reverence his mother's faith. 

' " How do you like my partner, Ella ? ''■asked Allen, 
with flushed cheek and brow, the same morning he 
drew up an article of copartnership with Ralph Burt, 
late of Boston, Mass. 

" He looks well, is gentlemanly and intelligent ; of 
course, I cajinot judge of his business capacities." 

" I'll tell you, Ella ; I have been doing well, but wish 
to do better. Mr. Burt is rich, and seems honest. 
His property consists principally of land, of whieh he 
holds a vast amount; and he wishes to dispose, of it 
ail, and go into the mercantile business. He promises 
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to put a thousand into the concern immediately, the 
rest after the land-sales. I shall go on swimmingly 
with him." 

" There is an old saying, Allen, ' Let well enough 
alone.' " 

" And another, Ella, ' Nothing venture, nothing have.' " 

A fortnight later, he said, " My dear, Mr. Burt goes 
to New Yorii for goods in my stead," 

" Has he put his share into the firm ? " 

" No, but he will, soon. I have thought it better for 
him to take what I have on hand, and purchase a 
pretty variety of goods now ; and one of us will go on 
again in midsummer. He is acquainted with some of 
the best houses in the city, and can purchase at as 
good advantage as myself," 

Balph Eurt went — to Texas. Allen went, after him, 
to New York, and, not finding him, compromised with 
his creditors, returned, gave up the store, and hired as 
clerk to the gentleman that became its master. He 
had no one to whom to look for help, having received 
and used my patrimony before his first failure. I leave 
comments to those who love his memory less. 

Poor Allen ! The viUanies of that man unnerved 
him. He went about his duties with a heavy heajt, 



I too was heart-weary, but did not utterly despond. 
There were the little ones, and for their sakes we must 
still struggle on. My first thought was, how I should 
curtail expenses. "We were living comfortably, not 
extravagantly, I was willing to suffer inconvenience, 
and proposed that we should take a cheaper house, for 
rents had risen at Mariette, 
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" A cheaper house ? This is small, Ella." 

" Never mind that ; it is neat and pretty, hence com- 
mands a high rent. We will take an old one, in a less 
pleasant situation — any kind of tenement that wiU 
shelter us from the storm. I wish to save a portion 
of your salary. There I wiil in a measure withdraw 
myself from society, and do my own work with the 
aid of a little girl. We must learn to tack amidft 
these flaws of fortune. Never while we have heads to 
plan, or hearts to work, let us drift helplessly into the 
gulf of despair." 

" God bless you, Ella ! I will try to be a man, let 
what may come, for your sake. But, when I think of 
the luxuries whieh surrounded you in the home of your 
childhood, that there you had no wish not gratified, 
and again of what you have suffered for my sake, I 
am almost mad. Worse than all, I have wasted your 
property with mine I O, why did your father ' answer 
a fool according to his folly ' ? " 

" Hush, Allen ! you do not know all I " 

It was a small, red house, with a single door . emd 
two windows in front, which had been slightly built at 
first, and greatly abused by its successive tenants. 
Below was one room and kitchen ; the roof over the 
kitchen leaked sadly. Up stairs was a small, wailed 
chamber in one corner ; the rest, a garret. There was 
a yard and vegetable garden. An old oak shaded, the 
house in front, and a wild hop-vine hung luxuriantly 
over the kitchen window. Along the garden fence 
grew sunflowers, catnip, and thistles. It was a cool, 
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pleasant home while the summer lasted. The little 
ones were as happy as before ; even happier, for no 
one cautioned them now " not to crush the flowers." 

Winter had come. The bleak winds stole in through 
the shrunken doors, shaking the quilte which hung 
over them as a protection from the cold ; and rags 
were stuffed into many a yawning crack. 
« The kitchen was not tenantable ; hence the cooking- 
stove was removed into the one room which was car- 
peted and comfortably famished. The fumes of the 
cooking, the steam of boihng water, almost suffocated 
a pale sufferer on the bed — that sufferer Elia Lincoln, 
the daughter of luxury. Neither sin nor idleness of 
her own or others had placed her there, but the com- 
mon miscalculations -of youth, the mischances of busi- 
ness, and the villany of one whose outward seeming 
was that of honesty and truth. 

No one was to blame. The house I had selected 
against my husband's wishes, because the rent weis 
cheap, thinking only of our pecuniary circumstances, 
not liability to sickness there. 

Allen Lincoln, yet young, had become a weary, 
careworn man. He bent over the pillow of his beloved 
wife with an agony like unto death's. The wondering 
little ones looked at him, at the grave physician, at their 
pale, pale mother, whose quick, short breathings were 
interrupted with prayers for "life," mingled with the 
continual cry of " That stove — it suffocates me ! " 

" I was wild, caUing upon my distant " father I " my 
buried " mother ! " — crying, " Life ! life ! O God ! not 
for its own sake, but the sake of these dear babes ! " 
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It was a long agony, a lingering fever. Another 
burden was laid upon the shoiilders of the poor ; an- 
other soul was given to our earthly keeping. 

Sweet babe ! he has long since gone home to licavcn ; 
and, though his birthplace was lowly, it far exceeded 
that in which the blessed Saviour lay. We were 
enabled to shelter him through his brief life from earth's 
ruder storms ■ — ■ two winters, two summers, and his 
days were all counted. 

"With strict economy, we w^ere enabled to save a 
third of Mr. Lincoln's salary ; and I did not regret in 
the end that I had submitted to the inconveniences of 
the old red house. The next fall we hired a better, 
and the ensuing spring purchased a little bird-cage of 
a tenement in a pleasant location. 

Property advancing rapidly in value, that little home- 
stead soon became an anchor, to which we might cling 
in times of sickness and adversity ; for so long as there 
is land, there is credit I began to look forward once 
more to better days, such as we had formerly seen, 
when " Allen Lincoln " would be " himself again," 
wearing the olden smile. 
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AA part." 

Compared with the mass of emigrants to CalifomiEi, 
few die there. He " without whose notice not a spar- 
row falls to the ground," watches over the poor wan- 
derers by land and sea, removing the obstacles in their 
overland path, or levelling the waves that foam and 
dash before them, threatening to ingulf their ships. 

As the heEirt of the earthly parent yearns over the 
wayward and undutiful child, still mindful of his future 
happiness, so the heavenly S'ather commissions his 
angels to watch over iiis erring children, wandering in 
forbidden paths, worsliipping Mammon, the forbidden 
god. 

True, sonae leave their pleE^ant homes and the dust 
of their kindred for rude graves and unlettered stones 
in the far-otF pathway of the stranger. Some reach 
the goal of their dearest hopes to gaze upon the glitr 
tering dust with fading eyes'; and some return to east 
the fruit of their toil into the laps of their famibes, and 
then lie down to rest forever. 

But these are the ekeeptions. The mass return,- 
with improved health and ameaded fortunes. 

Persons who have never earned their bread^ by the 
sweat of their brow ate generally poor economists, 
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when they first find themselves in the sober-hued path 
of poverty. The first year of comparative destitution 
is spent in useless complaining or childish indecision. 
Then comes reaction, the will to do and dare even to 
desperation. Such are the men who go to California, 
return, and induce their neighbors t« risk the same 
staJce for wealth. 

" Ella, Ernest , Wood has returned from California 
with fifty thousand dollars." 

" Very well ; I am pleased to hear it." 

" But he advises me to go, Ella." 

" You, Alien ? Impossible I " 

A strange expression of sadness, almost sternness, 
was upon his countenance ; and I noticed for the first 
time that premature wrinkles had intruded upon the 
rounded lineaments of thirty-three. 

Eila Lincoln, is thy strength sufficient for this hour ? 

Yes, more than equal ! Long hast thou met the 
exigencies of a checkered destiny with unflinching 
fortitude ; and the deep under-current coursing on be- 
neath the surface-waves has been seen by only One. 

" Ella, are you willing I shall ge ? Will you go 
with me ?." 

" I will consent to your going, Allen, if you wish it 
earnestly. I will not consent to go with you. The 
babe ia but a few months old ; the others, scarcely 
more than babes. The journey would kill our children, 
perhaps me ; for you know my health has long been 
delicate. But I have watched with soficitude your 
broken spirits ; and, if you can leave us comfortably 
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sitnated for the present, and -if i/om are equal to the 
separation, go I and God protect you and us ! " 

Often, and thoughtlessly, it is said of him who goes 
to California, and her who remains at home, " if the 
attachment were strong they would not separate." 
Little knows the careless observer how year after year 
of reiterated disappointments at last engenders the 
one_^ strong desire of change, which urges us forward fo 
the attainment of some imagined good over bleeding 
affections, even though death may be within the range 
of easy probabilities before us. 

More solicitous about leaving a support for his fam- 
ily than his own personal comfort, my husband con- 
cluded to make the journey overland, with a party of 
friends, who were to set out on the first of April. , 

There was a running to and fro, " striped shirts " 
were being made here and there, and wood being 
hauled for those families which were to continue house- 
keeping. 

" Ella, I am having sufficient wood sawed and 
stacked in the barn for your use one year. My cousin, 
Mr. Banks, owes me two hundred dollars. He will 
pay over that sura to you in the course of a fortnight, 
or in smaller sums, as may suit your convenience. 
Mr. Banks, you owe me this sum, and will pay It to 
Mrs, Lincoln after I am gone!" And Mr. Banks, 
whom he had brought in for that purpose, said: — 

" I most certainly will." 

" Ella, you have confidence in him ; if you have not, 
I will yet make another arrangement." 

Mr. Banks made a speech about the propriety of hia 
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taking care of his "cousin's" family during his ab- 
sence, etc., and said, looking me in the face, " You 
will trust to my honesty and kindness, Mrs. Lincoln ? " 

Now I had never questioned the honesty or good- 
ness of Jabez Banks till that moment, for his reputa- 
tion was fair, his piety undoubted. But that set 
speech, his smile, every motion of his hand, and wink 
of his eye I noted with a new feeling of dktnist, and 
from that hour I disliked him. 

But the company designed starting next day ; to 
express a doubt of his friend would both woand and 
inconvenience my husband. And why yield to what 
might prove an ungenerous suspicion. I replied : " I 
will trust you, sir." And so I did, and am "(rttstin^^ 
him yet. Others trust him too ; and his word and his 
check is respected in more than one city ; but there is 
a bank away up yonder w^here his' note will be " pro- 
tested and dishonored," for, with all his long-faced 
hypocrisy, he has no treasure there- 

The arrangements were completed. Every one of 
those adventurers had left a small amount of money 
and a large promise of an early remittance. The 
"striped shirts" were stowed away, the "parched 
com " put. into sacks, as the last remedy in case of 
starvation, and the long row of wagons, with white 
tops, mules, and tar buckets, stood there, surrounded 
by the friends of the gold seekers. 

I wrestled mightily with myself, but the torrent 
came; one wild, gushing tide of unmitigated agony — 
then I conquered. The two little boys looked on with 
tearful eyes, sympathizing in the sorrow they could not 
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fully understand ; the aweet babe smiled through tears ; 
even he in a measure comprehending that all was not 
well. 

Shaking like an aspen leaf, he clasped us one after 
another in a passionate embrace, then broke resolutely 
away, and was gone. 

I watched him from the window, as he passed 
through the gate, then turned to my little family with 
a strange calmness of spirit, silently commending him 
to His care, who only could protect him. 

I heard from my husband by the way, occasionally 
receiving a hastily penned letter; sometimes through 
communications of others. Often strange' rumors 
reached me of "murder," "starvation," and "cholera," 
— the possibility of their truth driving me for a mo- 
ment almost to madness — then I resolutely resolved 
to believe no stories' not well authenticated. 

Unwilling to add to my solicitude through all those 
long months of weariness, facing death in a thousand 
forms, he never wrote the worst, but intimate<i that he 
was progressing on his journey as pleasantly as he 
ought to expect, hoped soon to be there, and spoke of 
the happiness in st<»re for us afttr he should return 
with the golden pile. Willing to suffer, for the future 
good of the loved ones at home, he forded rivers, 
crossed morasses, climbed perpendicular heights, 
scorched by a burning sun, thirsty when no spring 
was near, hungry when but a crust remained, weary 
when came his turn to watch, 

"Worn out at last, so utterly exhausted that it seemed 
as if outraged nature could not have endured another 
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day, he set his feet upon the golden sands of Cali- 
fornia. 

He was there ! Cares seemed but feathers now. 
Gay visions of luxury and leisure, such as I liad en- 
joyed in early youth, floated upon the surface of a 
buoyant imagination. There were a few, a dastardly 
few, who had " passed by on the other side" since the 
shadows lay heavily upon our fortunes, and, forgetting 
the Divine injunction, I said in my heart, " the time is 
coming when I will make them feel that I am their 
superior." 

We are all human! Mis-name it as we may, the 
principle of retaliation exists in a greater or less degree 
in the breast of every living soul. It is a part of the 
life of every creature. There is no beast so dumb, uo 
worm so senseless, that it, will not turn to strike the 
hand which is raised to do it harm. God help lis! 
We may "clothe and feed" our enemy, trying to 
" love him as ourselves," but death only wipes out the 
recollection of our wrongs. 

Hemember, ye who wound a human heart, that 
reverses come suddenly, and to-motrow you may feel 
the neglect you are " putting out at interest " to-day. 
God only fully rende.i^ " good for evil." 
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When my husband left home for California, he left 
in my purse five dollars. To even that I objected, 
" for," said I, " your cousin, Mr. Banks, will bring the 
'two hundred' in a few days, and we have provisions 
sufficient for the present," Mr. Banks did not come ; 
and weeks rolled on. I had practised economy to the 
.utmost extent of my ability ; and, after I had spent 
the contents of my purse, I had traded with friendly 
merchants upon credit. 

Autumn was advancing, and the little ones and 
myself needed warmer clothing. Friends were kind, 
and offered me "credit," — still "credit;" but unwil- 
ling to be in debt, I hesitated, and hoped on. A 
strange presentiment of evil swept; over my heart- 
strings — the olden suspicion of Allen's cousin deep-, 
ened into almost certainty. I had sent him messages 
through friends, had written note after note, stating 
my need of that tncmey, but there came no reply , I 
heard of him here and there, but he did not call at our 
house, hence 1 knew that he avoided,-me. 

" This will not do ! " I said, a long, hysterical sigh 
closing a fit of .weeping ; " this will not do ; tears will 
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not tarn into bread. To-morrow I will sell the pajlor 
carpet to Mrs, Kiggs, who is about purchasing, aod 
the large mirror to Mrs. Stanley, who has broken 
hers. I will sell all the furniture, and then let the 
parlor and the rooms up stairs. May I perish if ever 
I stoop so low as to ask aid of otherswhile I can raise 
a dollar." And the next day I put those determinations 
into execution. 

I was annoyed by the noise up stairs, and the coarse 
familiarity of the family in the room below, and those 
sis dirty children playing in the yard, sornetimea using 
profane language, and words not to be ^lamed, morti- 
fied and grieved me. There they were, from morn till 
night, tramping over the grass, crushing the flowers, 
and initiating my little ones into their disgusting 
vocabulary. But there was no remedy ; 1 needed the 
rent for those rooms ^— beggars must not mind trifles. 

" Five months, since I have heard from Allen. Can 
he be dead? Is he pining upon a bed of sickness, 
unattended, uncared for? Has misfortune followed 
him to that distant land? Oh; Allen, my husband, 
what have we done that the chastisement of our Fa- 
ther still rests so heavily upon us ? " 

" Good evening, Mrs. Lincoln!" 

" Good evening, Mrs, Curdy." 

" I stepped in to ask you if you would like to take 
in sewing ? iVIrs. Hatch ^has more thsin she can do, 
cleverly; and she says .she guesses you might suit her, 
as she sees Harry and Tommy's clothes are made 
pretty well." 

Ella Lincoln's cry was over. The indignant blood 
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rushed to her temples &s she replied: " Thank you; 
when I want sewing to do, I will ask for it." 

Now, Ella had learned to make shirts for Allen, and 
was somewhat skilful in sUtchmg pantaloons — did n't 
she prove this at Hollyville ? She had learned, also, 
to fit loose sacks and trousers to Harry and Tommy ; 
she had been the mistress of two prairie hotels, and 
since she returned to the village, had met aU her " ups 
and downs " unflinchingly. 

But now, when a coarse woman, in a cotwse man- 
ner, offered her the privilege of fitting coarse garments 
to coarse boyhood, her heart rebelled: proud Ella 
Lincoln I 

I should not have felt thus, I thought npori reflec- 
tion ; for many in better circumstances had done the 
same, and probably no insult was intended by either 
Mrs. Curdy or Mrs. Hatch — their abruptness was the 
result of ignorance, my suffering of extreme sensitive- 
ness and imperfect early training. They had seen the 
articles of furniture which I had sold removed, and 
concluded that I must be very destitute. So I was ; 
but I preferred to suggest my own remedies. I was 
willing to say to the whole world, " I am poor" but not 
to be reminded of my poverty by those who had not 
the wiU or power to assist me. There is a great deal 
of sham sympathy in this money-loving world. 

Some are "sorry" — a few words, some crocodile 
tears; others insult the unfortunate.. A few — a blessed 
few — see, without seeming to see, the festering wound, 
and apply the only balm in secresy and silence. 

" Poor and proud," has grown into an " old saying." 
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Where there is poverty without pride, God help the 
worm ! — the poor grovelling worm! 

I had commenced dealing with myself severely, for 
answering Mrs. Curdy as summarily as I did, only to 
add to the misdemeanor by flii^ging missiles at poor 
humanity in general, as I rattled the dishes preparing 
the table for our evening meaL 

" Mrs. Lincoln 1 " 

« Yes,-, sir." 

« Mr. Sutphen, of Ten Mile Prairie." 

** Mr. Sutphen, I am pleased to see you ; I think 
Mr. Lincoln sometimes mentioned your name. Has 
the fever subsided on your prairie, sir 1 " 

" Well, yes, we 're all tolerably now, thank you ; 
cold weather is coming on fast, and scares up the 
ager." 

" But it sometimes continues throngh the winter, 
I think." 

" Yes, hangs on sometimes like a starved blood- 
sucker, and breaks a fellow right down into liver com- 
plaint, rkeumoHz, or quick consumption. But my plan 
is to dose it with quinine and whiskey — ten grains in 
a gOl of whiskey, four times a day, will rout the worst 
Offer that ever snapped. Why don't you come over 
some time? Mrs. Sutphen would like right w^ell to 
have you — and fetch the children; plenty oi fodder 
for man and beast out there. I don't like your little, 
nasty, stuck-up towns, not bi^;er than my farm, that 
pattern after city fashions, with their dancing and. 
playing cards, and carousing nights. I tell you there's 
no good in 'em. 

10 
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There's Hiram Steele, the lawyer, that come out 
here along o' me six years ago; he'a fallen into the 
snares of them are blacklegs, and got to drinldn', and 
he isn't worth the dirt it '11 take to cover him birn-by. 
And there 's Sam C^r ; well, Sam was a good fellow, 
and owned a good farm dow^n East. He tried to court 
my wife ; but she was n't the lark to be ketched by an 
owl! The fact is, he is a good fellow, or was, but 
lacking in the upper story. He drinks like a fish, now, 
and sets up till three o'clock many a night, fooling over 
them infernal cards. 

" I could call the roll from this till dooms-day of men 
that have been tee-totally 'ruined by gambling and 
drinkin'. There's something else not to be mentioned 
" to eai^ polite " — that 's your poetry stuff, you know 
more'n I do about thai — that's the shame and dis- 
grace of Mariette, and every other "Western settle- 
ment. Yoit know it ; so do I ! I do n't pretend to any 
sort of learning — uiy mother had thirteen of us, and 
it was all my father could do to scratch round and get 
our bread and butter. But I know right from wrong, 
and a good, honest man from a scoundrel. When did 
you hear from your man?" 

" It is many months since." 

" He 's gone up into the mountains, likely. They 
say there's the best gold pickin' up there ; but there's 
no mail away up there, and I 'spose that's the reason 
you don't hear. That puts me in mind of my errand. 
Do you know Tim Schenk, that lives out at Seven 
Mile Grove?" 

" I have seen him." 
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" Well — I hate to t«U you most allfiadhj; but that's 
what I come for, and I might as well out with it. 
Tim holds a note against your man and that cousin 
of his, Jabez Banks — a good-for-nothing stick up, and 
rascal to boot ! — and ' Allen Lincoln's ' name is first 
on that note, and you '11 have to pay it- Banks wiU 
slick himself of it somehow — the little, slippery, petti- 
fogger of a lawyer. Well, there's no use a contend- 
ing with a lawyer — they're the devil's own. I don't 
say this to hurt your feelings, but to put you on your 
guard." 

" What shall I do? " Please, sir, what was the note 
given for, and when, and what is the amount ? " 

" Three htmdred dollars is the amount. It was 
given four weeks before your husband started, for 
value rec'd ' in mules for the journey." 

" This overwhelms me ! Why did AHen deceive me 
thus ? Why leave me so completely in the power of 
others. It was cruel — Oh, how cruel!" 

" Hush I a word once gone out of your mouth never 
comes back. It goes floating about all over the world, 
and gets into one mouth and another, and gathers some 
dirt in every one of them as it goes along, and at last 
it is so altered that y(m don't know it yourself, and the 
very folks that helped it at the start are ashamed of 
it. It 's a ticklish thing for a woman to be left alone 
in this great, foul-mouthed world, without any natural 
protector, more especiaDy if she's good-looking and 
smart ; and the very folks that fight like cats and dogs 
at home are the ones to make trouble behvixt man 
and wife. 
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" 2 say ' Allen Lincoln ' waa a fool and a madmai] 
to leave you in this fix; but you mus'nt say it^ 
no how." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Sutphen ; but I have had so many 
trials and vexations before, this new trouble unnerves 
me." 

" I 'm sorry for yon, poor thing ; I don't beHeve in 
saying sorry ten times over — for words don't coat 
anything — but this I tvill say, if you get into any 
tight place that yon can't get out of, just come to my 
house and stay till the worst of the muss is over. 
I know Mrs, Sutphen ■will be glad to see you, for she 
is terribly pleased with them poetry pieces you put in 
the paper, and always looks 'em up first thing. Her 
learning is better than mine. ' But I must be going. 
The fact is, I heard Jabez Banks and Tim Schenk 
talking about that note, and saying it must be got out 
of the house, somehow ; and I was bent on giving you 
a friendly warning." 

And Farmer Sutphen passed out of_ the house, not 
even listening to my reiterated thanks. He left his 
honest countenance and russet coat daguerreotyped 
indellibly upon the tablet of my heart, until death shall 
wipe out the impression. 

"Ella Lincoln" had new strength vouchsafed her, 
even for this hour. She proceeded to give the little 
ones their suppers, undressed and put them to T)ed, 
and then she sat down and thus communed with 
herself: — 

" Almost a year has expired since that note was 
given, and soon it ffius(-be paid. I have borrowed 
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of my Mend, Mr. Templeton, fifty dollars ; I owe for 
store goods, etc., fifty more. My winter's expenses 
will amount to one-fifty or two hundred — for I cannot 
economize as I have done ; my health being not so 
good, I must hire a servant. I will sell the house. 
True, it is rising in value, and would sell at a hundred 
per cent more another year ; but such an imperative 
now, pressing upon me, I must sell it at once. 

" Oh, Allen, if yow knetv all this, you would fly to 
the rescue ! No doubt you were deluded into the idea 
that Jabez Banks would meet that note. Yes, there 
has been a private understanding between you to that 
effect, /was left in blessed ignorance, lest I might be 
uneasy. It is well I have a ' power of attorney ; ' to- 
morrow I wiU look for a purchaser." 

" 1 think, Mr. Kenedy, the house is worth a thousand 
dollars, and wiU be worth twelve hundred in the 
spring." 

" That's nothing to do with it. 'Tis a bad time o' 
year selling out. Fll buy it to obleege you, and give 
eight hundred, cash down, one half; a note,' payable in 
nine months, for the rest. You see, we business men 
don't buy things according to what they may be worth 
another year, but for the least we can get them at now 
— that's the way ! You women are smart enough in 
your way; but, when it comes to making bargains, we 
have the start of you." 

" It is true. You may have, the house upon your 
own terms," 

The tide of fall emigration had poured into Mariette 
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until there was a pressing demand for rooms — I can- 
not say " houses," for but few of all those adventurers 
felt able or willing to occupy a whole house. Some 
had but sufficient to " buy farms with " in the spring ; 
some but a limited sum to invest in business ; and 
some who came with pockets full of cash had the 
wisdom to practise self-denial and forego " appear- 
ances," knowing that, while they had that yellow dust 
in their pockets, they could buy a " position " in society 
when it suited their convenience. 

After walking many honrs, I found a room in an 
old yellow tenement, half a mile from the village, 
already occupied by two families. My entrance was 
in the rear, through a crazy old gate, between two 
wood-piles ; through a shed, filled with cut wood, wash- 
tubs, soap-casks, pork and molasses barrels ; then up 
a flight of stairs, so nsirrow and rough that 1 some- 
times "got hung" to the 'splinters projecting therefrom ; 
then I turned to the right, passing through a narrow 
passage between two dilapidated rooms ; then through 
a low, whitewashed door, that would have decapitated 
a six-footer ; and then — I was there. 

There I found two small windows, a wall patched 
until it was more patch than foundation, sloping from 
the centre to the eaves, the floor warped and cracks in 
it full half an inch wide ; but it was a room, and a 
roomy room. 

After pasting strips of cloth over the cracks, and 
covering the floor with a layer of straw, then a carpet, 
we moved in. 
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Six chairs, two beds, two tables, a bureau, stand, 
clock, mirror, cupboard, kettles, pails, pans, dishes, tubs, 
wardrobes for_three, and still plenty of " sea-room." 

Here we are — Harry, and Tommy, and I ! Not a 
shadow of doubt concerning our welcome, and a posi- 
tive certainty that any one who takes the trouble to 
Hnd us there, climbs up to our domicile for affection's 
(or curiosity's) sake. Put on the tea-kettle ! 

The boj'a are as happy a^ two kittens — blessed 
children ! Smile on, Ella ! 

Let not the shadow of ihy darkened lot 

Cross their young life-paths ; 'twere a selfish thought 
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How can I give thee up ? — ray own, 

My pare fiJid undefiled, 
Thou whitest lamb of all my flock — 

My youngest, darling child! 

" Restore him to us, O Father ! let not the time be 
distant when his arms wilt again encircle us, when we 
shall all be happy," 1 repeated, placing the last of my 
three rose-buds upon the pillow, and seated myself by 
the bed-side to watch their gentle breathing, in mem- 
ory retreading the paths of my own childhood, watched 
over by my own gentle mother, protected and fed by 
a kind father. I thought of my own little sisters and 
brothers, of the playmates . of my youth who met me 
on the hill-side. 

The beautiful picture of the past glowed and danced 
before me. There was the old family wreath unbroken, 
not a flower plucked away by death. And then a 
change came over it ; the full-blown rose was gone, 
and the dew of sorrow lay heavily upon>the buds, and 
weighed down the foliage of the tree that overshadowed 
them. And again time brought the light of happiness, 
whose golden beams stole in among the shadows, and 
with their genial warmth exhaled the dew of sorrow. 

Then thought reverted home again to the rose and 
the buds from which the tree-shadow had been re- 
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moved, that I might see more clearly the hand ,of the 
Infinite Protector. 

" Mamma I drink ! drink ! " 

" Jesse, darling, what ails my baby 1 " 

" Sick ! O, sick ! " 

He clenched the cup, emptied it, and asked for 
" more ! more ! " 

I lifted him up ; he was very hot with fever. I 
placed a pillow under his head upon my lap, and there 
I sat, all night, alone. What else could I do? The 
physician was hEilf a mile away ; the servant had been 
dismissed a week ; it was dark outside ! O, how 
bitterly I felt now my worse than widowhood ! 

" Drink ! drink ! " All night he tossed his little arms 
and moaned in his sleep, or, waking, asked for " drink ! " 

AU night — that night, O God I how long it seemed, 
with those little flushed cheeks and parched lips before 
me — none there to whom I could say, " How sick he 
is!" and receive in return a few blessed words of 
sympathy! But morning broke at last; and then I 
dressed little Harry, and sent him with a message to a 
frielid. 

Day and night I hung oyer that little prostrate form, 
soothing him to patience and rest, and attending to 
the prescription of the physician ; and still I asked 
the question, " Is he better ? " to be answered, " Not 
yet." 

Slowly my heart admitted the possibility of his 
death, and nerved itself for the worst. We are slow 
to believe what we are not willing should occur ; and 
when, at last, that announcement. " No hope," comes 
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reluctantly from the lips of the medical adviser, it falls 
on startled ears. 

My own sweet Jesse, the babe of two sumraei^, with 
the pure white brow, the sweet blue eyes, and tresses 
as soft and beautiful as ever swept the temples of a 
seraph, went up to heaven. I bent over hia cradle to 
feel his last dear breath upon my cheek ; a ray of 
intelligence lit up his fading eyes ; he strove to return 
my kiss ; and, as if noting the tears. that fell upon his 
face, said, as he had been wont to do in health, " Poor, 
poor mamma I " and all was over. But the smile of 
the angel that sealed his lips was still reflected there ; 
and when friends repeated, in the low undertone of 
sympathy, " Be comforted, it is well with the child," 
his own glad spirit answered from the realms of glory, 
" It is welL" 

" Alone in my misery ! " 

" No, not alone yet," responded the minister of God ; 
" you have two living children. Provoke not Him who 
has chastised you, by a rebellious heart. You will 
live to realize that, behind this cloud there is great 
mercy." 

In many ah after-hour, alone, destitute, with broken 
health, and two helpless children looking lo me for care 
and happiness, I have said, "It is well that the babe 
w^s taken home to heaven. He at least has escaped 
the unkindly dealings of a cold, cold world." 

Not quite all " cold." There is a sunny, as well as 
shady side to human character. He who denies this, 
underrates the image of his Maker, and is himself the 
least of ail His Creatures. 
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Not all " cold." They have buried my dead ; they 
have wept for the sorrows they could not mitigate ; 
they have saved me from starvation and despair. All 
are imperfect j but man has left in him yet something 
good. 
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One has a soul, 
SLrnnkeo, and narrow as a needle's point; 
The other, wide as tho world. 

Life is the sum of many trifles. Benevolence is not 
always a mighty river, rushing, roaring, sweeping on. 
It is the morning exhalations of the dew of kindness ; 
here a drop and there a drop ; a trifle to the giver, 
precious to the receiver. 

The presentation of a flower, of a single word of 
sympathy, awakens gladness and gratitude in the bo- 
som of the sick man. Brush back the damp locks 
from his forehead, adjust the pillow more comfortably, 
bathe Ms aching limbs, and he suddenly discovers that 
he is " better." What drug is so life-giving as earnest 
sympathy ? 

Cast a red apple from your window to that little 
child, and see how gleefully he bounds away under his 
burden of rags and dirt, poverty and grief alike for- 
gotten. 

Present some trifle to the lone widow, just as the 
"tears are gathering, when memory is busy with the past, 
■ — and she smiles again like April through the rain- 
drops ; again she sings cheerfully over her stitching. 

Praise the poor student, wearing out flesh and brain 
in the thorny path of literature ; he wipes away the 
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perspiration of debility, thinks better of this cold world, 
and struggles on. 

Lay your hand softly upon the head of the poor 
Christian, commending him to the Father of all, blend- 
ing your tears with his; he forgets for a season the 
bufl'etings of the unrighteous, and lifts up his head 
again, setting his face more firmly Zionward. 

A few kind words, " a cup of c^ld water" in God's 
name, are registered in the archives of heaven. 

On the contrary, the churl, who never speaks a 
kindly word bat to secure a customer, the mouth of 
whose purse never opens but to swallow, is guilty of a 
twofold sin, withholding words and deeds. 

In every community of noble-hearted men, we find 
some dwarfish souls, wrapped in their own selfishness, 
deaf to the calls of helplessness and virtue — men who 
would not risk a dollar to save a fellow-creature fi:om 
want or degradation ; who would stand bantering for 
the last half-cpnt if the trumpet of the archangel were 
already sounding, and reply to the imperative call to 
judgment, " Wait till I get my c/iang-e!" Such a man 
is Ebin Fip. 

Every ill treated woman becomes a pet, finally, if 
there are "gentlemen about;" and Ella Lincoln, away 
np in the garret, over wood-piles, pork-barrels, etc., had 
friends — available friends. Lawyers advised her 'gra- 
tuitously ; farmers filled her corner of the cellar with 
potatoes ; merchants told her to come and get all she 
needed, upon credit;' ladies, the loveliest, best, most 
talented, clung to her resolutely as she breasted the 
11. 
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adverse tide. Ella Lincoln, amid all her trials, was 
yet hopeful, happy, and proud. 

The little people were looking straight into the fire 
with more of thoughtfulness on their smooth brows 
than was wont to rest there so soon after a repast of 
honey and hot biscuit. 

" Well, my little philosophers ! " I said, laying a 
hand on each tiny head, and bending over my treas- 
ures. " Master Harry, what are you thinking about 1 
Tommy, what new mischief may your restless bi'ain 
be contriving ? " 

" I was thinking about our butter. It was so puck- 
eri&k and salty, it made me almost cry. I couldn't 
taste the biscuit through it. Did you like it, Tommy ? " 

" O, no ; I thinked of codfish, onions, and hoarhound 
candy, without any candy in it. "What did you think, 
mamma ? " 

" I thought butter was scarce, and it was difficult to 
get that which is very good ; yet we should be thank- 
ful for what we have. But, Harry, dear, come hither. 
Here is your cap ; now your mittens and tippet ; and 
here is the little tin pail. Run down to Mr. Fip's 
grocery, and ask him if he has good, sweet butter ; 
and, if he has, get two pounds, and say I will settle 
for it soon." - And away he went to the nearest gro- 
cery. 

" Have you any fresh butter ? " 

" Yes, very good. How much do you want 1 

" I want two pounds. Mamma says I can't carry 
any more." 

" Don't talk ! I don't like children." 
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" Why, you ain't bad. are you . Mamma says good 
people love children." 

" Stop your noise ! John, weigh out two pounds, 
and put it into that paiL Quick I he'll talk me to 
death, the saucebox," 

Harry waited until the butter was deposited in the 
little pail ; then said, as he had been instructed 

" Mamma will settle for it soon." 

" ^^^hat ! didn't you bring the money? John, empty 
that pail again ; and you, boy, tell your mother we 
don't trust here." 

" ril tell mamma that you're aa cross as can be — I 
will ! " Einswered Hany, indignantly, and beginning to 
sing a tune familiar to the ears of all mothers. 

" What is the matter 1 what is the matter ? " I 
almost screamed, running to meet the little darling, 
who came rattling the empty pail, and crying mth all 
his might, 

" O mamma ! mamma ! there was butter there, but 
he — he — he ^ he wouldn't let me have — have it — 
mamma — he said — said — " 

" Never mind what he said. Cheer up, little man ; 
we'll try again. I have thought of another place.-^ We 
will leave Tommy with Mrs. Coe down stairs, and go 
to the village. Mr, Baxter has butter, generally." 

" Any butter, Mr. Easter 1 " I said, half afraid of 
another rebuff. 

" Butter ? yes, ma'am, a fresh supply of nice, fresh 
butter, from the hands of one of the best butter-makers 
in the county. Please look at it, Mrs. Lincoln. Isn't 
it beautiful ? Won't you take it all ? AUow me to 
send it over. 
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" It IS long since I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you, Mrs. Lincoln. When have you heard from your 
husband ? What else can we sell you ? " 

" But, my dear sir, I came empty-handed ; cannot 
pay to-night ■ — ■ " 

" Not a word ! Let us open an account with you. 
We have sweet potatoes, winter squashes, an assort- 
ment of fowls, honey, and dried fruit. What else 
shall we put up ? " 

I did venture to run in debt for a few nice things, 
and went home — to cry; not because Mr. Fip had 
been so niggardly, but Mr, Baxter had been so kind. 
Kindness melts, rudeness hardens, the heart. 

" Ebin Fip, Grocer," may yet be seen' in front of a 
low building in the suburbs of Mariette ; but the pro- 
prietor has not grown rich, and Ella Lincoln is not 
very sorry. No woman has been silly enough to marry 
him, probably from the dread of starvation, or seeing 
her children murdered. There he lives, fat, sour, and 
unhonored ; while Mr. Baxter has become an extensive 
capitalist, has a sweet wife, lovely children, and the 
lifelong gratitude and good wishes, not only of Ella 
Lincoln and her boys, but of all his townsmen and 
the surrounding villagei^. 
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Hopo, smiling cheat, still lures ub oq, 
comoE! dread Brama shakes the sunless sty." 



I HAD always, since the absence of my husband, 
corresponded with diiferent Journals and received com- 
pensation. I had written for the great " New York 
Jupiter," under the nom-de-plume of " Prairie Bird ; " 
for .the " Philadelphia Balloon," under that of " Aunt 
Esther ; " for the Cincinnati " "Western Light," under 
that of " Blue Bell ; " for the Mariette Journals, under 
" E. L." But meagre indeed was the remuneration. 
The city editors had " such a press of matter — so 
many under pay who had been contributors for a num- 
ber of years, and so many gratuitous contributors, that, 
really, although they were pleased with my articles, 
and were willing to give a trifling remuneration for 
them, — it was out of their power to do as much for 
' me, ' as their deep sympathy for one so peculiarly 
situated would lead them to do under any other circum- 
stances." 

Ahem! May be EUa Lincoln did not know that 
" The New York Jupiter " patronized " Mrs. Bumble- 
bee," the author of a book, so dull that Eila herself cav\A 
11 * (i25) 
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have written it with her eyes shut; that her iiewB]>apfir 
articles were aU i noon shine, their moat attractive feature 
the " sign " at tlie head ^ " By Mrs. Matilda Athertoii 
Bumblebee, author of the ' Delights of Imagination, ' " 

— and perhaps Ella didn't know that she was hired at 
ten dollars a column, the same week that " Prairie 
Bird " was offered " two." 

Perhaps Ella did not know that the Cincinnati 
""Western Light" reduced her salary from two, to one 
and a half, the same week they hired " Miss Ethclwcna 
McPherson," author of " Fragments of Song," — in the 
proportion of two songs to one idea throughout, — and 
g&ve her seven dollars per colum.n. PerAops" Blue Bell" 
believed, that " The "Western Light " had " one regular 
rate of remuneration." Perhaps Ella knew that " Aunt 
Esther " did n't wield as ready a pen as " Aunt Tabi- 
tha;" that that was the reason why Tabitha received 
more " puffs " and more pay. Of course " Aunt Tab- 
itha," beinff a rich broker's wife, needed money. 

Ella knew two country editors who were very kind, 

— country editors have souls — almost all of them 
They are like " Prairie Birds," not known all over the 
commonwealth. Ella owes owe of them something 
more than thanks — and there is some danger that she 
always wiU. She likes editors as a class — of this, 
more anon. 

One day I took up " The Mariette Times," and my 
eye fell upon a flashy announcement, running thus: — 

"John Ralph, daguerrean artist, who has been a 
resident of Mariette for two years, being about to 
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remove to the far west, offers, for a small compensation, 
to thoroughiy instruct any person in this elegant art 
who will obligate himself to buy Ms apparatus and 
take his room immediately." 

Now, said I, in my heart, " writing is unprofitable. 
Editors care kss how a person writes, than who she is. 
Presumptions mediocrity, with a few thousands, drives 
talent to starvation, — / Jtalter myself 1 am talented, 
because Hive in agarret. Away with the pen! here I 
go to John Ralph's daguerrean rooms to learn the ait, 
buy the apparatus, and supersede 'John' in 'taking 
faces.'' " 

In just ten minutes I had concluded a bargain with 
Mrs. Fox, in one of the rooms below, to keep the chil- 
dren a certain part of every day, while their " mamma " 
learned the way to make a fortune. 

"John Ralph, daguerrean artist, up stairs," was on 
the street door. 

Before you leave your earthly places, 
Come and let me take your faces, 

on the inside of door " No. 3," up staire. No one could 
have doubted that all those " faces " scattered about the 
table and hanging against the wall, had been taken by 
the same genius that manufactured the poetry. 

" Seventy-five dollars for the camera obscura, and 
sixty per year for the rent of the room," — and Ella 
sighed. 

" I would like to learn, sir, if the business be as profit- 
able as you have led me to imagine by your remarks." 

" You can see for yourself. I came here a poor boy, 
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two years ago, and now, if I live to get to 'Buffalo 
Prairie,' I shall buy a farm there," and John looked as 
innocent of deception as a rag baby. 

I felt extremely anxious to buy hirri out, and whilst 
I pondered the matter, a friend entered. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Lincoln. Out SO early ? 
Sitting for your picture ? " 

" Good morning. Captain George. J am not here 
for that purpose. I came " — and the Captain being 
an old friend, I told him the whole truth. 

" I '11 see what I can do for you," he said. 

"John! John Ralph! you don't want seventy-five 
dollars for that old rattle-trap you ' take faces ' with ; it 
was old when you bought it. Say sixty, and FU talk 
with you about buying it for my friend Mrs. Xjncoln," 

" I might a-most as well give it away." 

" Look here, John ; I know more about you, probably, 
than you do yourself. It is not worth sixty, but I'll 
give that^ to oblige her, — not a cent over," 

" It's a bargain." 

" And you engage to make her mistress of "the art in 
three weeks ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Very well. Mrs. Lincoln, if before that time ex- 
pires you should have other views, I will settle with 
him for his trouble ; if you conclude to take the room, 
I will loan you what money you need. Good morn- 
ing." 

My residence was three fourths of a mile from the 
artist's room. I arose every morning at six prepared 
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breakfast for the family, finished the necessary work, 
and at eight ^'■ent to my lessons, I returned to get dinner, 
and went back in the afternoon. The ground was 
frozen in the morning, muddy in the afternoon ; . the 
wind blew fresh and cold from the lake. I contracted 
a cold, from which I have never ceased to suffer, at 
times. The tenth day I was so hoarse I could not 
speak aloud ; and my throat and lungs were exceedingly 
sore. I was attacked with lung fever, which left me 
with a cough, and at the end of two months, instead 
of daguerreo typing other people's " faces," I was startled 
at the picture of my own. Since then, my strength 
has ever been as a spider's web — I have been slowly, 
slowly dying. 

That long illness increased my expenses, and sad- 
dened my spirits. I feared that I should not prove 
equal to the struggle with such complicated difficulties, 
and sink into the grave. 

Young as they were, my children in a. measure 
realized the danger of separation, and clung to me from 
early morn till late in the evening, with the shadow of 
a great sorrow resting upon their unwritten foreheads, 
performing every little act of kindness with their owii 
tiny hands, which they thought might soothe or com- 
fort me. 

Mothers of little children, living in palatial homes, 
were you ever sick, almost unto death ? Yoiu- children 
would have missed your love and tenderness had you 
been called away — little more. Mine would have lost 
their all — they knew it. Oflcn at night, when the 
flickering fire-hght played over my pallid features, they 
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would awake from their troubled dreams, and satisfying 
themselves that the ureary nurse was asleep, creep up 
from their low trundle-bed to my pillow, and say, 
" Mamma, are you better? you will not die, will you? 
Nobody would care for us if you were gone." 

Oh, with what kisses of mingled love and agony I 
clasped them to my bosom then. " Not yet, my God! 
not yet ! Grant me a few more years for their deajr 
sakes! I am ■willing to suffer, but not to die, — not 
yet, not yet I " 

Down, memory ! I weep as I write. 

It is sorrowful, it is pleasant to remember. God 
was merciful. Friends were there, — the aged physician, 
the affectionate pastor, the kind nurse ; the rich, poor, 
talented, honest, sind good ; the aged father, the strip- 
ling youth, the beautiful girl, the httle child, — all came 
to the humbJe home of Ella Lincoln, all elirabed those 
narrow stairs, all gazed down into her pale, thin face, 
with tones and looks of sympathy ; all went away to 
reflect upon the mutability of human destinies. 

Rosy May had come. I sat up a ptirt of the time, 
my strength was slowly returning. I was thinking of 
the nice bits I had received during roy illness from the 
hands of farmer Sutphen, my friend of the " note " 
memory, when lo ! I heard a heavy step upon the stairs, 
and in another moment he was before me. 

" How are you to-day, Mrs. Lincoln ? I have brought 
along a couple of as nice prairie chickens as ever you 
saw, — my son Billy shot them, — and my wife has 
sent along a roll of fresh butter, and a few fresh eggs." 
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" Many thanks, my dear friend. How can I repay 
you for your kindness ? " 

" "Well, when I give away a thing I don't expect pai/, 
generally ; if you like them, I am satisfied. No, no, I 
can't sit down possibly. But I'll do my errand stand- 
ing. You see my wife and I have been talking over 
the matter about your sickness, and how weak you are 
yet, and all that, and how them little boys has been 
shut right up in this store-room all winter, and we've 
concluded to ask you to get ready and come out and ' 
spend a while with us, at the farm. My daughter Polly 
says she'll put a cot in ow room, for herself to sleep on, 
and you may have her bed. You know our house is 
log, with one frame room and bed-room, — the bed- 
room's Polly's. And there the children can have milk 
that is milk, and grow fat on it. Your town cows, 
that run on the prairie, don't give as good milk as ours, 
that run in clover ; and we can feed yo\f. up on chick- 
ens and young turkeys, and get you well again. I've 
always liked ytm, because you don't give up and cry 
about every little thing, but tough it out, let what will 
come. You shall be just as welcome as my own chil- 
dren; and — to-day is Tuesday — next week Saturday, 
you'll be stronger ; and do yon be ready, and I'll come, 
if it doesn't rain, without fail." 

He hurried out, his heavv boots tramping along the 
passage and down stairs. 

A little rain fell upon my lap, as I looked at the 
presents, and told Vae. little men of the nice ride in 
prospect, and that pleasant visit ; and I was glad he 
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didn't stay for an answer, lest he might have con- 
cluded that I did " cry " about some " little things." 

At the appointed time, he came, with a span of fat 
ponies, in a large farm-wagon. In it was a rocking- 
chair for rae to sit in, and a common quilt upon some 
straw in the bottom. 

" You just sit right down there on that quilt, you 
little shavers, for 'these colts travel like sR forty, and 
you might tumble out ; and you sit in that chair, Mrs. 
Lincoln, and, if I drive too fast for y<m, sing out," 

There were no stones in bur path ; for I can hardly 
say it was a road, the grass being but a little shorter 
there than on either side. The flowers had sprung up, 
golden, purple, and white, making the prairie as a 
waving sea of flowers ; the birds, butterflies, and bees 
iiitted about among the lilies and wild roses ; and the 
two little freed prisoners in the wagon clapped their 
hands, and shouted as we rolled smoothly on. 

Here we are 1 A rail fence encircles the garden ; a 
board fence the door-yard. The house is, as our friend 
described it, " log except one room." There come the 
whole family to welcome us, not stopping till they are 
outside the gate — Mrs. Sutphen, with her smooth, 
pleasant countenance, dressed in clean gingham ; Miss 
Polly, with her sweet, rosy face and blue eyes j and 
the boys, whose ages range" from six to eighteen. 

I had seen Mrs. Sutphen before, during my illness. 

The oldest son helped me to alight ; and, as I passed 
in, I saw Harry aiid Tommy riding off upon the 
shoulders of two stout urchins of twelve and •fourteen. 
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That was the last I saw of them for an hour. They 
were off among the colts and calves. Before they had 
been there a week, they " owned," nominally, half of all 
the sfx)ck upon the farm. " My black colt," " my bay 
one," " my white turkey," " my gosling." Poor chil- 
dren I they were somewhat richer than their mother. 

Farmer Sutphen's was a well regulated family, of 
which he was "prophet, priest, and king;" and, whether 
1 saw him with a child upon his knee, or, on bended 
knee, bowing his own will submissively to his God's, 
I equally admired and loved him. Mrs. Sutphen was 
affectionate, swset-tempered, industrious, and pioiis, 
and, except ^that she was moving in a different sphere 
of life, reminded me of my own long-lost mother. 
They had no servant. Herself and daughter, a lovely 
girl of sixteen, performed all the household labor cheer- 
fully and well. 

Such a table ! Upon it all the luxuries of the town 
and country were combined. My health improved ; 
the children grew fat and rosy. A pattern family was 
Farmer Sutphen's ; the longer I staid, the better 1 
liked them all. 



" What will you give me for what I hold in my 
hand ? " said Mr. Sutphen, one day, returning from 
the village, and holding up his broad hand with a mis- 
chievous look, as I peeped round to discover what was 
in it, . 

" CJome along to the barn, boys, all of you, I never 
like to see a lot of lads in the house, when it's all blue 
12 
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sky up yonder." And aa he went out, the boys fol- 
lowing, he flung a letter into my hand. 

" Mrs. Ella Lincoln, Mariette, Cook Co., El." (Postr 
marked " Piacerville, Cal.") Hold on, Ella ! don't let 
tliat letter fall ! There goes the envelope ! Take care ! 
you will have it all torn to -bits ! What ! dizzy ? 
suffocating ? blind 1 " "Water ! she has fainted ! " 

On my own bed, Mrs. Sutphen Eind Polly beside me, 
the crushed epistle in my hand. It reads thus : 

" My dear Ella, — You must have been disap- 
pointed, not hearing from me for so many long months ; 
biit I trust to your kindness for pardon. Having had 
but moderate success at Placerville, earning barely 
enough there to pay the enormous price for board, 
soon after writing the first letter, I concluded to go up 
into the mountains. Of my mountain life, I might 
write a volume, but will only say, that, after difiiculties 
and dangers of which the uninitiated can have no con- 
ception, I have succeeded in earning a few hundreds. 

" Enclosed you will find a draft on ' Gregory & Co.' 
for eight hundred dollars, which I hope may be in time 
to save you from any uneasiness lest you might be out 
of funds. 

" When I arrived at this place, I found one letter 
from you," (I had written a dozen,) " that written long 
ago. 

" Then our sweet Jesse is dead ! Ella, 1 had a 
strange presentiment that something had occurred to 
that child. Often, when I lay down upon the ground 
I in my blanket, with no roof but the heavens 
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over my head, the image of that beantiful babe, as I 
last saw him, passed before my mental vision; and, 
when the breath of the mountain touched my cheek, I 
seemed to feel the brush of his silken hair ; his tiny 
fingers lifted the locks from my temples, I raised my 
arms impulsively to cafch the bright image that floated 
between me and fiie stars ; and it was go»e. Jesse 
was there, with me, Ella ; he was far away, with you, 
It was his nightly task to watch over us all ; he was 
the sweet messenger of love between our ftiithful 
hearts, I knew that an angel w^atched over me, and I 
slept sweetly in that mountain fastness, far from the 
loved ones I could have died to, shield from harm." 

" A little, thin slip of paper to be worth eight hun- 
dred dollars ! " Happy Ella, " debts " will be all paid 
now, and that garret-room left " alone in its glory." I 
will' pay Mr, Sutphen for board till fall ; then, all in 
health and happy, we will return to the village ; and, 
for want of better business, one of us scribble for the 
newspapers. 

" Yes, certainly, Mrs. Lincoln, if you can put up 
with our accommodations ; and, since you say you 
won't stay without, I'll take a dollar a head all round, 
not counting the youngest, that lives on pudding and 
milk mostly. That'll be just two dollars a week ; and, 
if ever you get hard up again, Til give it back to you 
— thaf s the bargain." 

" But, my dear sir — " 

" Hush ! When 1 make a bargain with a woman, I 
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never let her talk and spoil it Where's the use 1 " 
and he went out. 

" Sure enough, Mrs. Lincoln, from the day that we 
■were married till this, he has always Slyly taken his 
own way ; but that way has been for the best good of 
all he dealt with. Where a man has common sense, 
he ought to control his own house ; where he hasn't, 
let petticoats rule — that's my idea. James Sutphen 
has never caused me to shed one tear by unkindness. 
It is my pride and pleasure to obey him, asking no 
questions." She was a happy wife. 

It was harvest time. Mrs. Sutphen and her daugh: 
ter were unusually busy for a week, " seeding raisins," 
" looking over coffee," and making nice, large cakes. 
Then came the harvesters — healthy, sprightly, intelli- 
gent young men, with coarse, clean shirts, open at the 
throat, and cotton trowsers. CaU them "backwoods- 
men," you pert, spindle-shanked, powdered, and scented 
city dandies ! Men with hearts and souls, not ashamed 
to " earn their bread by the sweat of their brows," 
Any one of those dozen brown right hands could 
brush you into nonentity in a moment. " Sitting 
down to eat without coats ! " Better without than 
coats that properly belong to the merchant and the 
tailor. It was a beautiful sight to peep in from that 
log kitchen, and see them at the table, happier than the 
kings of the earth, to hear their pleasEint jokes, and 
witness that keen relish for food which is the result of 
honest toil. 

After they went out, the cloth was relaid, and Mrs. 
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Sutphen, her children, aiid Ella and hers, sat down. 
Of' £dl the luxuries in the wide, wide world, give me 
those of the liberal farmer's table. 

True, there are families upon the western prairies 
who live upon pork, potatoes, and sour bread, selling 
their eggs, butter, poultry, and green peas, drinking 
" corn coffee," " sage tea," and buttermilk ; but such 
instances are rare. 

Western farmers generally live wel! — better than 
the cooped up, half-starved city people that slander 
them. It takes all kinds of humanity to make a world ; 
but let no man slander the " western farmers," oi Ella 
will write "a book of revelations" of what she has 
seen not a thousand miles away from this inkstand. 

The " reaper " had swept over the fields ; the " thresh- 
ing machine " had accomplished its office ; and the 
grain was sifted and in. sacks ready for the market. 
There it was, every sack marked " J. S.," stowed away 
snugly in the barn. 

" You just keep away from all them sacks in the 
comer, you little fellows ; I won't have 'em rolled down 
no how." 

" We won't touch 'em, father." 

A cloud rose in the west. At first, it appeared 
light and feathery, and scarce larger than a pigeon's 
\ying ; and then it darkened and spread, and came 
up rapidly, hiding the sun, and stretching away over 
the prairie till italieavy folds sank into the long prairie 
grass, 

The wind ' ^ghed mournfully under the eaves ; then 
gathered up its mighty wings, and rushed roaring, 
12* 
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piping, thundering over the plain. The grass and the 
flowers bowed low as it passed, and the young trees 
were twisted into shreds. The cattle ran bellowing 
away like a herd of frightened buffaloes ; and the birds 
were lifted and whirled along like withered leaves. 

Then came the lightning, the thunder, the pattering 
rain, the pelting haU ; and then the cheerful light broke 
through, and the cloud rolled back and away, spanned 
by the rainbow, its few lingering drops sparkling like 
jewels in the sunbeams. 

It was just five o'clocl^ and we had gathered in the 
"sitting-room" for tea, when that tempest startled us' 
with its suddenness and power ; and, as soon as the 
room grew light again, we seated oujselvea at the 
table. 

" Pretty considerable of a shower ! " remarked Mr. 
Sutphen, as he helped us to broiled ham, cucumbers, 
and raspberries. " I saw ray wheat straw go flying 
over the prairie when it be'gun ; and them prairie 
chickens and birds — I pitied 'em. But it isn't any- 
thing to what I have seen in my day. There was a 
gale two years ago, that lifted up my big wagon, car- 
ried it several feet, and sot it right down. into the 
middle of a slough ; and my oldest, Billy, who hap- 
pened to be out, was landed right down onto the old 
red cow's back. It tore my hay-stacks all to pieces, 
and played bail with my fences, and everybody else's 
within five miles. 

" See here, Harry and Tommy; after tea, you'll have 
a nice time, gathering up them big, hail-stones that ain't 
melted yet, won't you 1 I always like children, when 
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tliey are children^ and let big folks talk at the table, 
and do their own hallooing outnioorB." 

" Father, the barn's on fire ! " 

" Why, BiUy ! is it possible 1 ha^ the lightning struck 
it ? "Where's my hat ? Sure enough, it burns like a 
candle ! Come on, Billy, and all the rest of you I let's 
get out them bags ! Thomas, you blindfold them 
horses, and lead 'em out! jFred, you untie that calf, 
and start it I No fuss nor noise ■ — just keep your wits 
about you; but hurry! that mow will be down in five 
minutes! There, we've saved the most of 'em ; never 
mind the rest ! There comes roof and upper floor ; 
glad there wasn't Einy more hay in, it ! Get out of the 
way! Now come and help bring boards from behind 
the house to cover up the wheat, and be thankful 
things isn't no worse." 

The barn had burned down like a flash, filled as it 
was with hay and straw, and roofed with pine. 

The next day, a temporary shelter was erected ; and, 
in a few weeks, a new barn took its place. 

It was autumn. We bade our kind friends " Good 
bye," and returned to the village, where I had engaged 
a comfortable house. 

Another remittance of five hundred dollars had ar- 
rived from California. Allen was well, and my heart 
beat as lightly as a bird's. Surely the tide had turned; 
prosperity was at hand ; he woidd return, and my cares 
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That excellent girl and housekeeper who had nursed 
me through the long winter, h&d " found a home of 
her own," as she told me on Saturday before she was 
married to Peter McMahon on Sunday. 

In hei place, I had secured an inferior girl, that 
"wasn't obleeged. to work out, but came to help for 
accommodation," and wash Kiishes in white under- 
sleeves, at the moderate price of $2 per week, and 
" all of Sunday to be her own." She took sly oppor- 
tunities to teaze Kttle Harry; and I actually stole a 
march npon her, one day, just as she pushed Tommy 
over into a tub of warm, dirty suds, 

" What do you mean by that, Rachel ? " 

" I mean that I aint obleeged to work out, for my 
father's well off, and I've a home to go to; and I 
didn't come here to be bothered with anybody's young 
uns ; and. I'm a going home to-morrow — that I am — 
now see if I don't ! " 

" Very well ; go to-day, U" you wish ; I am ready to 
settJe with you." 

" I'll stay if you'll take care of your, own young una." 

" I shall not do that. With your wages, you ought 
to do my little house-work, and assist about the chil- 
dren. You can go home now — to-day." 

(140) 
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" Good bye, ma'ara," said Rachel, hurrying tnrough 
the room with an enormous Ijundle, and slamming the 
door unmercifully- 

The next time 1 opened my bureau drawers, they 
were minus all those articles of dress which are not 
the less useful for not being conspicuous ; and I was 
obliged to borrow " a change " of my next-door neigh- 
bor. Whence Rachel came, or whither she went, no 
one knew. AH that I could do, after the excitement 
of sending her off, was to get our own suppers, and 
put the children to bed ; and, when I discovered my 
loss, it was too late to trace her. 

In those days, " help " was easily obtained, but not 
generally good, " Hired girls " were either ignorant 
foreigners, or farmera' daughters who " had homes of 
their own ; " and if, with an eastern education, any - 
one of us happened, to call " a hired g^l " a " servant," 
it was well if there was a "baliing aforehand," and 
the clothes were newly washed and ironed, for madam 
was off like a streak. Girls came and went, unknov™, 
unrecommended, doing what and as much as pleased 
them. Every delicate woman at the head of a house 
was doomed to suffer from their indolence and inso- 
lence ; every master of a house had a rich experience 
in "girl hunting." I will not tell the story in fuU 
about the miserses of keeping servants in newly set- 
tled towns. I will merely assert that those " helps " 
were considered prizes who never got drunk, pinched 
the babies, nor stole things of more importance than a 
few eggs, a lump of butter, or a bar of hard soap. 

« Well, here I am again," sajd I, throwing myself 
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upon the settee, weary in every limb. "No help! 
Jane was the only decent girl I ever hired, and she 
must be married ! She is ' Mrs. Peter McMahon ' 
now, to be sure ! What did he want of a ^^ife ? I'm 
sure he was extremely selfish in taking her away." 
And there I lay an hour, thinking and contriving, and 
trying to be angry with poor Peter, when lo ! there 
was a tap at the door, and I welcomed the pleasant 
face of my next-door neighbor, Mrs. Pry, to whom I 
revealed my troubles. 

" If you wish ray advice, my dear Mrs. Lincoln, it 
is this : give up housekeeping, and take a room in the 
' New York House.' The building is old, but re- 
spectable, and somewhat retired. Mr. and Mrs. Snapp, 
tJie new occupants, are reported as excellent persons. 
They have no children, and but few boarder's. They 
have been unfortunate ; and your going there would 
advance the interests of the house." 

" Unfortunate ! poor ! " — that was enough. My 
Jiea/rt was always where my head ought to be. Poor 
— Mr. and Mrs. Snapp ! " Ella Lincoln had herself 
known poverty ; and, at the sound of that magic word, 
she was ready, unquestioned, to take a viper to her 
bosom, and warm it into life. 

" I will ask my pastor if he thinks there would be 
any impropriety in such a step," I said to Mrs. Pry, 
who had come in to assist me to dispose of the furni- 
ture in case I should move to the hotel ; and 1 put on 
my sun-bonnet, and ran over the way. 

" Ccrtainiy not, my dear Mrs, Lincoln. All western 
boarding-houses are small hotels. Your respectability 
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would, at all hazards, be a guaranty against remarks. 
You need to be free from the perplexities of house- 
keeping. You eould not do better, with your health." 

" What a good, fatherly minister Mr. Brown is ! " 
thought Ella, taking two steps at a time, as she ran 
baclt to tell Mrs. Pry. 

Ah, Mr. Brown, you knew more about the " Psalms " 
and the "Book of Esther" than about the propriety 
of an unprotected woman going oat to board. You, 
in your own honest goodness, never thought that a 
lady, boarding, is, in a measure, in the power of the 
host'and hostess under whose roof she is ; that, upon 
the first pique, they may lead strangers to underrate 
her character ; that by them she may be fed or starved, 
warmed or frozen, made happy or persecuted, until she 
suffers any inconvenience of person or purse to be 
freed again from their hateful presence You did not 
know that, Mr. Brown. You would as soon have 
expected snow in August, or pirates upon dry land, as 
harm to Ella Lincoln at the " New York House." 

The large upper room which I had contracted for 
was in a state of dilapidation ; and Mr. Snapp asked 
me to occupy another until he eould have it repaired, 
^ Of course," Poor Mr. Snapp — anything to oblige 
him. I was given a back room in its stead, from the 
windows of which I had a fine view of the stables, a 
dirty yard, ete. But, not minding a temporary annoy- 
ance, I said in my heart, " My own room will at best 
be ready in a few weeks, and then all will be pleasant." 
I saw some large yellow patches on the wall, which 
indicated a leaky roof; but fie I it wouldn't rain again 
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until my own room would be done. The table was 
strangely like an " outline map," the coffee muddy and 
tea flat, pie-crust like India rubber, and the cake — 
Tommy and Harry whispered, " Mamma, isn't there 
Boap in it ? " — the cake was green with saleratus. 
But — poor Mr. and Mrs. Snappl They were just 
commencing in the new business, and could not aftbrd 
many eggs. I was determined to be satisfied with the 
table. 

I tried to like the personal appearance of the host 
and hostess. Mr. Snapp was a tiim, short, active 
person, with a little black eye and smoothly shaven 
face, always smiling, Mrs. Snapp was tall and straight 
as an Indian, with a creamy-white complexion, and 
hair not much darker, low brow, little head, and skim- 
milk eyes with just the least perceptible shade of blue 
in them. Her nose — may it never be measured ; her 
mouth — never be explored. 

But, God made her ; she was not responsible for her 
personal appearance. I resolutely began to like her. 
I could have succeeded better if her dress had not 
been bo otttrd ; but she wore the Bloomer costume — 
exceedingly Bloomerish. She had a right to her own 
taste. 

She was bold and loud-toned, and her tramp was 
like that of an elephant. Even all these things I for- 
gave her, determined not to judge of the jewel by the 
roughness of the casket, 

The summer advanced, cold and stormy. The little 
ones fretted at the chilliness of the room — that back 
room, for my own was not yet iinished, I ventured 
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to remind Mr. Snapp that he had promised me the 
front room ; and then he complained of poverty. He 
" was very sorry, but really he did not know where to 
get the money," I, Ella Lincoln, loaned it to liim, 
leaping like a prisoner from a waU iii the dark, risking 
his neckj with the bare possibility of bettering his con- 
dition. I was so weary of that dark, cold back room, 
and of being turned out of bed by the rain, that I was 
glad of any alternative. But I tried to blajne no one 
in particular. Clouds would come, and rain would 
fall ; and, whenever it did rain, I bounded out of bed 
instanter. One night I awoke in' a fright, thinking I 
had an alarming palpitation of the heart, to which I 
had long been subject. Yes, I could hear it ! It was 
like a Methodist minister of seventy years since, im- 
pressing his congregation by constantly pounding on 
the prdpit cushion-; like the dropping of water from a 
broken bucket upon the ground ; like the everlasting 
tongne of a scold, yet more endurable. 

There I lay, not daring to stir hand or foot, lest that 
might hasten the dissolution of nature, and mentally 
praying to the Father in heaven that he would be 
very merciful to one whose life had been so erring, and 
watch over my unprotected babes. It is an awfully 
solemn moment when we wait for the last beat of the 
heart. — Whew ! what's that 1 A drop of water pat- 
tering in Qiy face. Up go hands, find down they fall 
upon my chest, splash into a puddle of water which 
has collected upon the coverlet. Ella is alive again, 
and up in a hurry. 

" It is a long lane that hath no turning." I had 
13 
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been at the " New York House " three months, when 
the landlord politely informed me that the room for 
which 1 had contracted was duly plastered and papered, 
and I moved in, saying, "Now we shall be happy, 
Harry and Tommy will have more room, and from 
those front windows we shall see the world again." 
"Man never is, but always to be, blest," 

Court week was approaching; all the landlords in 
ecstasies ; their harvest at hand. Away they ■went, 
scouring the country after pigs, turkeys, and green 
peas. There was bustle in the bed-rooms, bustle in 
the bar-room, confusion an4 racket among kettles and. 
tin ovens. 

O, what a nice thing I thought it was to be snugly 
out of the way in my room, where, with my children,- 
I could remaih unmolested. 

Not willing to be in the crowd, I requested the land- 
lord to allow me to sit with my children at the second 
table. I would have preferred that my meals should 
be sent up, but had heard the white-eyed landlady 
descant upon " false delicacy," and feared to prefer 
even so reasonable a request. 

Mr. Snapp had advertised to take boarders ab seventy- 
five cents per day, and of course Mr. Snapp was favored 
with a crowd — and such a crowd ! Often, after the 
first tableful had risen, a second would ru!^h in, and it 
fell to my lot to eat at the third, when, alas I only the 
spirit of emptiness remained. Meat, vegetables, and 
sauces were not there. Sometimes ] found a few 
crums of the dressing of fowls, and no potatoes ; some- 
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times potatoes, no crams of the dressing. Tliat white- 
eyed, Mrs. Snapp was a " close calculator." The chil- 
dren cried. After dinner, to pacify them, I went out 
and bought them calies and candy — poor boys ! 

"Court week" lasted at least twenty days ; but its 
duration was not my worst form of grievance, for the 
host and hostess seemed determined that I should 
share in all ita troubles. There was a case of prosecu- 
tion for stealing ; and the defendant, and all the wit- 
nesses on the defence, boarded at that house. Among 
these were some of the most arrant, troublesome 
women I ever saw. They walked into my room unin- 
vited, at all hours, if the door happened to be unlocked. 
The weather was warm ; I had neither shutters not 
shade trees on the sunny side ; hence the only alter- 
native, from the women,, was auifocation. Two of 
them actually came in with pipes in their mouths, 
when, abhorring tobacco, I took the liberty to'say that 
I disliked smoke, and they — " went out ? " Not they ; 
they just walked forward, andj each seating herself in 
a front window, puffed away. " There, now. it will 
blow out the window," said one; and "La sakes! 
'most everybody likes it," chimed in the other. Then 
followed a succession of questions about my past and 
future, such as the ignorant .delight to ask, and the 
refined dislike to answer. All these annoyances I bore, 
rather than be at open war with Mr. Snapp, whose 
friends they were; and I feared to offend Mr. Snapp, 
in whose power were the few comforts we possessed, 
because I had foolishly obliged him by paying our 
board in advance. 
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Court week w "IS o\cr ^"^ e icjoictd m the posses- 
eioii of our own room ind the present seenied more 
endurable by contrasting it with the past but O, how 
many difficulties and vexition'f I yet endured ! When 
the children were iick I witched over them alone ; 
and, when I wis eick none c-ired for me — none under 
thai roof. I had friends many fiiends to whom I 
might have gone lor counsel and syripathy ; but I did 
not feel willing to let them 1 now ho^s foolishly I had 
entrapped myself by paying in advance As soon as 
our accounts balance, I said to myself, I will escape 
from this unpleasant situation. 

I had received compEiny in my own room, supposing 
it to be more proper than to go down alone to the 
public parlor. There was no "ladies' parlor" (it was 
a village hotel of many years ago.) The friends of 
my absent husband had caUed at any and all times, 
I supj>osed unquestioned. But this did not suit the 
white-eyed landlady. 

One day, a lawyer called upon business, having a 
paper for my signature ; and afterwards he advised 
me as a friend concerning the future. He remained 
an hour, little Harry and Tommy playing the mischief 
all that time with " Gleason's Pictorial," which I had 
given them to keep them' quiet. 

Soon after he went out, " Short-l3drts" came up . 
stairs like a whirlvrind. I heard her portentous tread, 
and softly turned the key. 

" Mrs, Lincoln ! Mrs. Lincoln ! " -she vociferated, with 
a short, spiteful rap, that sounded in my ear like the 
coitapsing of a steel trap. After a moment's hesitation, 
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I opened the doon Her eyes were "dilated" to wHat 
seemed to me the size of two full moons ; het short, 
dowdy figure was drawn up to its extreme height ; 
her vinegar lips quivered. 

" What will you have, Mrs. Snapp"? " 

"What will I have, indeed? 1 would have "the 
ladies who board here receive gentlemen's calls in the 
public parlor. M;/ reputation is at stake ; and let me 
tell you, even you are not above suspicion." 

" Very well, madam ; now that your errand is ' ac- 
complished, I hope to have the privilege of my own 
room." 

Utterly foiled by my composure, she made a speedy 
exit ; and I turned the key behind her, realizing — O, 
how bitterly ! — that I was in the power of an envious, 
unfeeling woman, who might deteriorate my character 
as a lady. But for confidence in the faithfulness of 
those who had known me long and well, I should have 
been driven to madness. I wept long and bitterly ; and 
then a strong hand uplifted my spirit oat of the dajk- 
ness, and a " stiU small voice " whispered, " All is well." 

That night, I had pleasant dreams under the roof of 
a friend, except that once I was startled by the appa- 
rition of a gigantic bird of bantum species, that^ crowed 
most threateningly over my pillow; and, as I raised 
my hand to scare him away, he gazed back saucily in 
my face with the veritable head and eyes of the white- 
eyed landlady. 

About that time, I conceived a decided aversion to 
boarding in general, (which feeling lasted about a 
week,) and T jotted down my opinion in simple rhyme. 
13" 
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Whatsoever ills befall you,— 
Fain 'would I advise you once, ; — 

Let no boarding-house Inthrall you: 
List to a repentant dufice. 

If your home be neat and spacioas. 
Warm, and filled with comforte rare, 

Thanking Him who ig so gradous, 
Hever mind your meed of caxe. 

If yonr home be rude and scanty, 

And but scantily supplied, 
But a atraw-thatched, leaky shanty. 

Strive to smile with naught beside. 

Wooden be both plate and platter. 

Sip your coffee from a gourd, 
Gather crums the nabobs scatter, 

But — I wani you — never board. 

The next week fotind the dear little fellows and my- 
self, so pleasantly situated in a iirst-class boarding- 
house, that the muses, who are fond of melancholy, 
actually soared away in disgust. 
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"How many 'acgelE unawaies'liaTecrossed thy casual way!" 

Mr. Alton, the proprietor of the " Boston House " 
was a gentleman. Mrs, Alton made no unnecessary 
noise, assumed no unwarrantable guardianship over 
her boarders, but Jtept a general superintendence of 
the house 'without seeming to be there. She was a 
person of imcomnion intellect without egotism ; had 
seen enough of the world, through suffering, to consti- 
tute her a judge of its ways and wickedness ; was a 
lady in the parlor, a mistress in the kitchen, an orna- 
ment in general society. 

The boarders were courteous and respectful — gen- 
uine gentlemen and ladies, who knew the way to their 
own rooms, and when it was time to go there ; and 
they made it a religious du^ to " mind their own 
business." 

The servants of the " Boston House " were as supe- 
rior to those of the " New York House " as the master 
and mistress of the latter to those of the former. 
Genteel hotels command genteel servEints. 

My rooms w^ere peculiarly pleasant, being on the 
first floor, with a front and back entrance. I furnished 
them comfortably from the remains of the furniture of 
the house, and much enjoyed having a room and bed- 
room once more. "When " Court week " came, I 

(151) 
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feared no intruding women who would sit in the 
front windows and smoke long pipes. I apprehended 
no feminine " court-martial " after Mends had called 
upon business, neglect in sickness, nor scanty fare. . I 
drew one long, comfortable breath, after the last article 
of furniture was adjusted to my taste, and said, in the 
fulness of contentment, " Home I " 

" "When the little ones are hungry, this is the place 
to come," said Mrs. 'Alton, flinging open a cupboard in 
the dining-room, and displaying the long rows of pies 
and cakes, that might have tempted an epicurean 
millionaire ; " Eind here are the knives " — opening a 
drawer — " just bring them out, and help them to 
what they ask for." 

Dear, kind Mrs. Alton ! Since then, it has some- 
times been my lot to board where the face of the 
mistress turned wrong- side out, if I asked with solemn 
renereMcefor" a piece of bread and butter for Tommy;" 
and my thoughts have reverted to that whole-souled 
woman, who, loving her omn offspring, remembered 
that other mothers' bosoms were made of the same 
flesh, subject to the same painful emotions over a 
grieved child. Some women actually become cross- 
eyed from keeping one eye constantly upon the pantry 
while the other attends to the world in general. 

O money, money ! none but those who have known 
poverty to the very dregs can fully appreciate thy 
worth. I bought " a dress or two" once more, without 
the fear that I should atone for the waste by the lack 
of bread. I went into society without the harrowing 
fear that the " poor-house " waited in the distance. I 
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did not carry a face there as long as a penitential 
friar's ; I was happy to be there, pleased with all I aaw, 
I had neiv clothes, new roonns, new hopes, new treat- 
ment, and wore a new countenance. 

But ray health was yet delicate ; and after the 
winter set in cold and windy, 1 remained generally at 
home. 

I had a poet-friend, whom I shall call " Florence 
Day," who came sometimes to see me, and then we 
were so happy. Sweet Florence Day! I had loved 
her long before we met. There was a mournful ca- 
dence in her verse ; a breaking heart breathed its 
inspirations through every line ; and all the holiest 
sympathies of my poetic nature rose up in reverence 
to meet her fair ideal. I longed to tell her how I 
appreciated her, worth; to clasp her to my heart of 
hearts, unawed by her superiority. "We met as sister 
meets sister, and communed together as they only can 
whose hopes alike overreach the grave. 

She was a frail creature, with a sweet blue eye, and 
a world of thought upon her forehead ; pious, but not 
bigoted ; conversable, but not talkative ; with proper 
self-respect, yet setting no factifJSus value upon her 
own attainments. She was the genuine old-fashioned 
lady — no surface politeness. Where she gave her 
hand, her heart accompanied it. You might have 
given her the keys of your soul's tiiding-place, ajjsured 
she would not betray you. 

At home she was domestic and plain, the pattern 
mother, pattern housekeeper. She was yet in the 
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early noon of life, if her age had been counted in 
years ; but if by lines of care, by clbnds of grief, lii 
early evening. 

, A few snow-flakes blended with the briglit-brown 
locks upon her temples ; her figure was skeleton- like, 
her hands almost transparent, the blue veins interlacing 
each other like net>-workj upon the surfaeev- I watched 
her often, long and sorrowfully, thinking of the wealth 
of affection she had lavished upon a thankless world, 
and remembered those beautiful lines which came up 
from the over-tried heart of a sweet songstress ; 

" Her lot is on you ; silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles Co wear through suffering's hour ; 

And Bumless riches, from affection's deep. 
To pour on broken reeds a wasted shower ; 

To make you idolg, and to find them clay; 

And to bewail that worship — therefore pray." 

I pondered upon the stfange mystery, that others, less 
gifted, less deserving, were sitting in^"high places," 
while to her were not awarded those laurels which 
were her due; nor competence which ought to have 
resulted from such talent and industry. 

A mother toiling. Jor her children, wearing out flesh 
and brain in the tRanklesa profession of a writer, — 
not cursed with vain ambition, — with no unhallowed 
thirst for einpty applause, — turning her ffdtering foot- 
steps to the thorny path of literature, as the only avenue 
through which she might find her daily bread, — wkp 
was she still so poor ? 

For the want of one available friend, one with the 
heart and abihty to risk a few hundreds in her behalf, 
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to take her, as a brother, by the hand, publish her val- 
uable works, and demand for her the immediate at- 
tention of a hmrying, thoughtless world. She had 
written long and well, her talents had been moderately 
appreciated by the public, but ske could not write 
gratuitously, to be paid in " puffs," — she had no mil- 
lionaire fneadto insert favor able notices at advertisement 
prices. 

She, whom poverty obliges to eat the bread of care- 
fulness, and mend her own clothes, if she wield the pen 
of the author, will reap her reward in disappointment, 
mortification, and an early death. The literary man 
may go forth alone to wrestle for his rights with those 
meaner souls, who, through accident, money, or friends, 
hs-ve gained the long coveted goal ; but wovian, self- 
doubting, shrinking woman, in this, as in everything, 
needs encouragement. , Protect her, and she goes for- 
ward ; without protection she falls back, appalled at the 
difficulties that ^urround her. I speak of what I know. 
These words may reach tlie bleeding heart of raauy a 
" Florence Day," weary and worn till the life-lamp 
burns feeblyj flickering in the socket. A " Florence 
Day," who in her great struggle turns her beseeching 
eyes to even her successful sisters, to be met with cold, 
scornful looks ; clenched hands, — " Florence Day," — 
tracing with feeble fingers her last lines to some heart- 
less employer, beseeching him for the stinted remuner- 
ation " due for her last story." 

She is gone ! Her blue eye waxed strangely brilliant ; 
her pale cheek glowed with a bright crimson spot ; her 
step dragged heavily over the floor, and she lay down 
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to die. The destroyer waa slow in his work, that the 
teachings of her pure spirit might be heard, and re- 
membered long by those who loved her, .Earth has 
seemed more lonely and desolate to Ella since she went 
/lome .' 

" Died of consumption." / know, — the loved ones 
who watched over her to the last know, — that re- 
iterated disappointments, a keen realization of the 
unkindly dealings of those who might, and ovglii to 
have advanced her literary interests, preyed upon her 
sensitive nature, and hurried . her prematurely into the 
grave. Sweet Florence Day! 

'■ There's not a look, a word of thine, 

My soul hatli e'er forgot ; 
Thou ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 
Hor n^ven Ihj locks one graceful twine. 

That I remember not." 
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" Where is the strength fhat epurned decay ; 
The atep that tolled bo light aivay j 
Tho heart's blithe tone ? " , 

" My dear Mrs, Lincoln, how would it suit you to be 
associated with ine in ' The Republican.' "Would not 
daily occupation beguile you of your present loneliness ; 
and the kind of employment I should offer you be a 
profitable discipline for your intellect? I know you 
h^ve editorial talent of a high order ; and, at some fu- 
ture time, the little experience gained at Mariette might 
be useful to you in a more widely circulated Journal." 

" But, my deEii' Sir, to become a dabbler in grave 
editorials, has never suggested itaelf to my fancy in my 
wildest moods. Eeeollect, if I should disgrace my- 
self, f should disgrace you, 

" [ have no fears." 

" My health would not admit of exposure." 

" You .can stay in your own room. I will call upon 
you hfire as often as necessary. What shall I say to 
our readers next week 1 " 

" Teil them I'll tri/" — and Mr. Ward was gone. 
What next, Eila ? 

" Our new Volume. We have introduced improve- 
ments which cannot fail of gratifying our friends. Mrs. 
14 (1S7) 
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Ella Lincoln, whose graceful pen hfis often contributed 
to our columns, will now be associated with us in the 
editorial management. ■ 

In consideration of our efforts to beep pace with the 
improvements around ua, we confidently appeal to a 
generous public for a more extensive patronage. 

Especially do we invoke the smiles ~of the ladies, re- 
alizing that what they encourage must succeed. 

In behalf of our associates, we promiae them that no 
pains shsdl be spared, to render our paper a fitting 
companion for the boudoir or the parlor." — Marielie 
Republican, 

" Mrs. Lincoln, a talented writer of both prose and 
poetry, has become associated with Mr. Ward, in the 
Mariette Republican. We most cordially welcome her 
to the editorial chair, and congratulate our friend on 
such an accession to his strength." — MarietUe Jackso- 



"Mrs. Lincoln wields the pen of a ready writer; and 
her editorial talents are not surpassed by tmy lady's in 
the West." — Putnamoille Spy. 

" We have long known Mrs. Lincoln, as a writer, 
and a woman, and have full confidence in her ability 

and success." — Chicago Aurora. 

" She is caustic and keen. We shall have good 
things from her pen. She is extensively known in the 
West as a poetfiss." — Milwaukee Star. 

There, puffing myself like a quack doctor. Those 
are specimens. I'll read you the rest when we've fin- 
ished " The Story." 
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I believe Mt, Ward was satisfied with my success, 
and I wrote homilies, obituaiies, puffs, and notices of 
strolling singers, almost as well as he did. 

Frienda were pleased to commend me, for the faith- 
fulness with which I battled for truth and justice ; 
though the young gentlemen thought me hard upon 
" dancing," because I insisted upon it, that if they danced 
five nights in the week, they ought to take the sixth for 
rest and repentance. 

Western people "go in for" amusements; generally 
look at the bright side of a thunder storm ; and never 
cry " fire " till a roof caves in. ^ey don't groan a 
half a day over every hand-bill that announces some- 
thing wew ; or " wonder who will be there ; " but go 
right along ,■ taking for granted the spectators make the 
show respectable, — not that the show can un-make 
the witnesses. 

They are not yet cursed with as many " castes " as 
the Brahmins. Industry, honesty and intelligence are 
not pushed Eiside by ignorant coxcombry, backed by 
the " almighty dollar." When a lady of respectable 
appearance is seen In a western town, her sister ladies 
do not wait to inform themselves if she be " a Gover- 
nor's daughter," or sister to " Senator Buster," before 
they extend to her the courtesies due to all lonely 
strangers. " Old aristocratic family," is a phrase un- 
known there. If some millionaire's wife should so far 
forget her true interest, as to put on airs, and claim su- 
premacy, from the fact of her having been one of the 
"first settlers," it would be lucky indeed for her, if, in 
that same company, there were none who could re- 
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member, io have seen her rinsing clothes in the 

creek with the water up to where her gaitera 

would have come, if she had had them on, and they 
had been as long as gentlemen's boots. 

" First settlers ; " and some who settled after them, 
would do well to look wise and say nothing about 



Probably, some of the "first settlers" of Mariette 
will teach their children, privately, that money is the 
chief good ; and the surface of. the third generation 
will be plentifully sprinkled with fools talking of the 
"old families," etc., — for sfich is the fashion of the 
wo4d. He who moved his family to the " far west " 
in a coarse wagon ; camping out at night; who lived 
the first summer in a wretched cabin, without glass 
in the windows ; with a coverlet hanging in the place 
of a door ; whose meals were prepared by a fire out- 
side, the kettle resting on two stones, becomes rich; 
occupies a tail, brick mansion; rides in a carriage; 
gives oyster suppers; — He says to his little son, "Look 
there I do you see those white wagon covers aw^y off 
upon the prairie? Those are the wagons of the cooking 
movers ; plain, honest people, who are moving ont 
farther "West." 

" Oh, yes. May be they'll stop here always ; if they 
do, will you and mamma call and see them ? " 

" Of course not ; my little unsophisticated pnssy ! 
tliey cannot move in om- circle." 

The village grows into 9. town, the town becomes 
a city ; the once " Far "West is the interior ; 
the white man still treads in the trsick of the In- 
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dian, the Indian inarches onward towards the setting 

" God guides us through perpetual change, 
Tet does not change his plan." 

I was called to tea ; as uaual ; before the rush 
of the boEirders, at the ringing of the bell. 

Opposite sat an elderly gentleman whom I imme- 
diately recognized as Mr. Trail, of Chicago, the uncle 
of Jeannie Lisle, Mr. Trail and Jeannie were the coni- 
panions of our journey "Westward through ' Michigan, 
of whom mention was made in a former chapter. 

His hair had become snowy white ; otherwise he 
was not much changed in personal appearance ; but I 
thought, as he answered some questions of the attend- 
ant, that his voice was sadder ; even mournful in its 
tone. 

The past, that rough, yet not unpleasant journey — 
with all its little incidents ; its vexatious accidents ; its 
overturnings and detentions ; rushed over my memory. 
The companions of that weary ride; as varied in char- 
acter as features ; the dark haired Bostonian, that car- 
ried sweet JeanniP Lisle over the slough ; the smiling 
young farmers , the merchants ; the professional men ; 
— all came back before rae in that momentary review, 
with Edmost a bewildering power. 

" Mamma, does your head ache 1 " asked Tommy, 
noticing that I passed my hand over my brow as if in 
pain. 

" No, dear, I am quite well." 

" Mrs. Lincoln ; is it possible ! " said Mr. Trail, start- 
14* 
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ing to tiis feet and coming round to our side of the table. 
" Our acquaintance was brief ; and it ia long since we 
parted ; yet you seem as an old friend. I am happy, 
very happy to meet you again. You are changed ; the 
rose has given place to the lily ; and yet the expression 
remains — these are your little ones ? " 

" They are ; -^ "What of Miss Lisle — of Jean- 
nie ? " 

" My dear, alter tea — this evemng I will call at your 
room, and there we will talk of Jeannie." 

After tea "in my room. 

Sweet Jeannie. You remember her vividly, I 
know. She was one whom no one couJd see, and forget. 
So womanly, and yet so child-like ; so affectionate, un- 
suspicious; trustful, to her own hurt. She never forgot 
you for even, one week — called you ' Ella, dear Ella 
Lincoln.' 

You remember the dark haired Bostonian who trav- 
elled with us ; who carried Jeannie in my stead, over 
the slough ? He -was a tall, handsome youth, with an 
eagle eye, a high, intellectual brow, but somewhat re- 
served, among us. Bernard Mcintosh 

After we parted from you, he told me that he was about 
to settle in Chicago, and practise law there. He pre- 
sented credentials of character, signed by some of the 
most respectable citizens of Boston, and the president of 
Yale College ; also Hugh Bancroft of New York, an 
old college mate of my own ; and then, he asked the 
favor of considering me a friend, and making a perma- 
nent acquaintance with Miss Lisle. 
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I was proud to take so promising a youth to my 
heart, and make him welcome at all times to my home. 
It was both a privilege and duty. He came and went, 
his reserve wore slowly away, and his eonvertiatioiial 
powers proved brilliant. He was a prominent member 
of the bar, for one so young, very conspieuous as a 
spealier. He delivered a fourth of July oration, — one 
of the most thrillingly eloquent addresses I ever heard, 
—7 he lectured upon " poetry and the arts," enchanting 
the audience with the variety of his knowledge and the 
beauty of his style. He was welcomed into every cir- 
cle, loved wherever he went. When he aslted for 
Jeannie'a hand in marriage, I hesitated. How could I 
give her up 1 She wAs my only sister's child, all that 
remained to remind roe of her, and so like her. Just 
so beautiful, frank, and childlike was my own Annette, 
who only lived to smile ifpon her babe, and died. Then 
her noble husband fell a victim to consumption, and 
bequeathed me Jeamiie, to be my own, with his last 
breath. 1 took the wee bit creature to ray bosom, as 
a precious gift; and, having need of nothing, was 
enabled to shield her through infancy and childhood 
from the rude buffetings of a co!d, hard world. 

When you saw Jeannie, she was returning with me 
from the Institute at Baltimore, where she had finished 
her education. I took her from there, to be the idol of 
my wife, who had no children,. AIeis, we all made her 
" a household god ! " Of society she was an ornament 
and pel. But I will not dwell upon those three years 
she spent with us. 

Jeannie loved Bernard Mcintosh, — it was her des- 
tiny. 
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" I will run in and kiss you every <lay, dear uncle and 
and aunt," she said, half playfully, half tearfully, as she 
crossed the threshold, leaning upon his arm, a beautiful 
bride ; and. then we felt that the light of the house was 
gone out, and another had gathered the flower which 
we had tended with unwearying care. 

One year Jeaniiie was happy. Her laugh rang out 
as clearly, wildly as before ; she came in every day to 
" kiss " us, as she had promised, and, although we were 
lonely, without her, when she w^s gone, we said, it is 
right, for where, in all the world, could she have found 
a more perfect companion than Bernard Mcintosh 1 

But a time came when Jeannie entered the door with 
a less elastic step; when the smile that dimpled her 
cheek was mocked by a tearful eye. We knew that 
a cloud was settling upon her life-path, that the worm 
of sorrow was already eating into her heart-strings. 

Then it was whispered among friends, that Bernard 
had fallen a victim to the arts of the fiends of the gam- 
bling saloons; that he had been seen intoxicated, — 
that he was lost. 

Jeannie came to me one night, and said ; — 

" He is gone again 1 he is there. Of late he seldom 
comes home until three, in the morning, and then — 
then " 

" What is it, my child ? speak, — what then ? " 

" Q, how can I say I how can I tell, even you ? " and 
it seemed as if those great, heavy sobs would burst 
her bosom. " How can I ? O, that T could die I " 

She flung herself heavily upon the sofa, and, in her 
great agony, flinging up her arm, her white, drapery 
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sleeve fell back to the shoulder, and revealed a black, 
frightful bruise. 

For a moment I held my breath, with grief and rage. 
1 felt as if I should go out and shoot the villain, — shoot 
him in_the hell where he was defiling himself, — dis- 
honoring the image of God, breaking the heart of the 
loveliest of her sex. No, no, upon second thought, I 
would not hurry the poor besotted maniac into the 
presence of his God. " Vengeance is mine," saith the 
Eternal, 

" Jeannie, my own dear cMid ; you have come home 
to remain. Never, with my consent, shall yon go forth 
again. When Bernard sees you it shall he here, in my 
presence, or that of your aunt," 

" O, how / have loved him I how I love him yet' 
But I am sick, dear uncle, aunt ; have me carried to a 
chamber " 

Bernard was sent for in the morning, at her request. 
He looked upon the wreck that he had made, and wept 
He beat Ms great, broad breast, and caUed on God to 
curse him. 

" Jeannie ! O, my wife ! live, and J will be your 
slave. I will forsake those evil companions, will turn 
again to my long forsaken God. Nnl yet I Oh, Thou 
who upholdest all life, not yet ! Spare, O, spare her ! " 

" Turn my head toward you, Bernard," she said, 
with a sweet smile ; " the fiat has gone forth, I cannot 
live. Repent, pray; not for my life, but your guilt- 
stained soul. He is merciful! Kiss me, dearest, — I 
forgive you." 

The day wore on, — the physician still answered, 
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" no hope." Bernard, driven from her presence, raved 
and wept ; while Jeannie slept, occasionally murmuring 
in her dreams, " Poor Bernard I forgive him, for my 
^ake." 

At midnight there ^as a low, feeble cry, — and then 
the spirits of Jeannie and her new-born babe went up 
to heaven together. 

The old man bowed himself upon the table, and 
wept. 

" And Bernard Mcintosh ? " 

"He repented for a season, as the fiends 'of hell' 
repent, then returned to the cup and the cards, and 
NOW lives, the most degraded of men." 
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Ella was sick for a few weeks, and Harry had a 
very serious turn of illness. For a few days it seemed 
as if his short life was almost ended ; and i watched 
over him with inexpressible solicitude and sorrow. He 
had been a delicate child, from the cradie, and this 
was the second attack of lung fever within a few 
months. But the physician, who was very bkilful, 
watched over him day and night, and, although at one 
time I called the landlord, and other members of the 
family, as I supposed, to see him, die, his little, fragile 
form rose up again, as the reed which has been bent 
by the wind. 

During his illness, and my own, and several periods 
of sickness of later date, we received the kindest, most 
considerate attentions from the family and boarders at 
the Boston House. Ail knew our history, all felt for 
our unprolecf^d loneliness. Kind neighbors came daily 
to offer their services as nurses, and speak soothing 
words ; and, indeed, if it be not an anomaly to say " a 
pleasant illness," I should say we had more happiness 
than misery, even then, it was so pleasant to have such 
friends - 

In the main, I am confident that I acquitted myself 

(167) 
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as an editor, with satisfaction to Mr. Ward, the pro- 
prietor, and my numerous friends, and also secured the 
friendship of many of the readers of " The Eepnblican," 
before unknown. Gentlemen, of whose approbation I 
was truly proud, were pleased to praise me for the 
faithfulness with which I discharged my duties. 

Naturally impulsive and plain spoken, 1 may not 
always have modified the truth sufficiently to suit al! 
the crabs and snap-turtles living in those western 
sloughs; but I know I was favorably received, as a 
writer, by the better class, and that includes ninety-nine 
hundredths of the whole population. 

In the west, few women give their attention to lite- 
rature. Here and there,. a lady of wealth and leisure, 
not particularly fond of society, or one who is poor, 
and has no children to occupy her attention, writes for 
the newspapers, or a magazine, generally gratuiiously ; 
but western ladies, as a community, are much occupied 
with domestic cares, more especially in the earlier por- 
tion of the day ; and they are fond of visiting and eve- 
ning amusements. They are intelligent, but not 
literary, readers but not writers. Hence a woman who 
spends the greater portion of her time in literary em- 
ployment, is a more marked character in a western 
town, than in one of our eastern cities, where every 
tenth pair of bonnet strings rhymes togetlier, or writes 
" love " and " muider " stories for the wonder-loving 
public. 

In the west, the lady who writes for the newspaper 
is petted and respected, whether her home be in a man- 
sion or a garret ; in the east, she whose hfe is summed 
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up in " chapters " and " paragraphs," must expect com- 
petition and envy at her elbow ; and to be obliged to 
demajid the place, which, though merited, will be slowly 
conceded. You remember the old saying, "iwo of a 
trade cannot agree ; " how then can hundreds " of a 
trade agree ? " 

The ladies of Mariette, — God bless them ! I have 
been a weary time away ; but as often as some new 
wave of sorrow passes over nie ; when the whole heart 
is weary and the head sick, I think of them — their 
unselfish principles;, their unassuming inteUigence; 
their frank, open-hearted manners. 

I have heart-sisters — heart-brothers — away in the 
prairie lan<l, whose pictures are daguerreotyped upon 
the walls of memory ; — time cannot dim their beauty, 
nor sorrow wash it out. 



I was gazing out over the broad strip of prairie be- 
tween the town and the Piano River, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a crowd of persons standing 
upon Ihe bank. 

My children had been out of my room, perhaps half 
an hjur ; I supposed they were in the garden, or at 
the barn, where they were iond of going to play ; and, 
having always forbidden them to go towards the water, 
1 had no uneasiness about them- 

But that crowd, all along the river — what meant 
that? Some horse had been drowned, probably, in at- 
tempting to ford the stream; or possibly, some little, 
neglected child had fallen in. Presently a tiny figure 
15 
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separated from the crowd, and as it approached, I dis- 
covered that it was hatless — a little nearer — it was 
my own Hany. 

" Mamma, Tommy is drowned ! " 

For a moment my very heart stopped beating. I 
was stunned — suffocated — speechless with horror. 

Mechanically I started for the river, without shawl 
or bonnet 

" Here is your bonnet," said the little fellow, follow- 
ing; and I took it into my hand, but did not put it on. 
I walked slowly ; my limbs were hardly subject to my 
bewildered will. As I drew nearer, I saw a man hold- 
ing him up by his heels ; and coming very near, I dis- 
covered that he was black in the face, and, apparently, 
dead. Friends spoke to me, but I did not reply. I 
breathed with difficulty, my head felt enlarged and 
strangely ; I was very chilly. 

The water ran down from his mouth in a stream at 
first, then less freely, then only dropped. 

"That will do," said a bystander; "how put him 
down on the grass," 

And then they stripped away the thin frock from his 
little bosom, and comtnened rubbing and roUing him, 
— a man putting his hps to his, -and breathing into his 
mouth. 

There was a bubbling sound in his chest; — simul- 
taneously he threw up his little hands and sobbed — 
sobbed. 

" There, he breathes 1 " 

" Yes, he's safe ; another moment in the water would 
have told the story ! " 
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" Yes, it is a miracle ; — no,w he breathes pretty 
well — - let's put him in a wagon and take him home." 

' Yes, and drive fast," said the doctor, jumping into a 
wagon whose owner had stopped there to see what' 
was the matter. 

" Get in, Mrs. Lincoln," said a friend. 

1 gazed at the wagon with its inmates ; the doctor ; 
the man who held the child, and others; bnt my feet 
refused to climb — I shook my head. They drove 
away, 

A friend took me by the hand and led me slowly 
home. When we arrived, he waa lying on the bed, 
crying. They were removing his vyet clothes ; combing 
his hair. I watched them, but said nothing. The room 
was crowded with friends for about an hour, talking 
and doing little deeds of kindness ; and then all left 
but one ; and the doctor said, "let him sleep." 

I answered all questions in monosyllables during the 
afternoon. My head was still full and felt strangely ; 
my chest felt a« if being crushed in by a heavy weight. 
Harry came and laid his head upon my lap ; but I asked 
him no questions. 

" I am sorry — so sorry," he said, " that I took him 
there ; but a big boy coaxed rac to go and see him 
swim j and he took me into the water to teach me to 
swim ; and while I was in there. Tommy fell in ; and I 
did not know it. But a man saw his hat on the top of 
the water ; and he said, ' there is a boy drowned,' and 
he dove in for him, and got him out, — so I heard him 
say to the other men. Excuse me this once, mamma, 
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and ni never swim again — never;" and Harry 
wept. 

At three o'clock, P. M., Tommy was brought home 
— at twelve o'clock, / wept. I wept all night at inter- 
vals; and was relieved. The great weight left my 
brain and bosom — tears — blessed tears 1 — never be- 
fore had I realized their value ! 

" I'll tell you, mamma," said Tommy, who now was 
worth to me forty times his *' w^eight in gold " — ai/e in 
diamonds — " I'll tell you how I felt. "Well, I knew I 
was in the water; and a great many people was there; 
and I was sorry for you ; — and mad at Tim, for coax- 
ing bubby to go and swim ; and I was afraid nobody'd 
find me ; and then I forgot," 
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" Wherefore dost thon dontt ? if present good 's ronnd thee J " 

" Not writing, as usual ; and such an expression — 
such a care-worn, troubled brow? Why, my dear 
friend, what has occurred to disturb ' the even tenor of 
your way ? ' Any bad news from husband ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Brown I I carmot write, read, sew, or talk 
any more, I am so miserable. It has been many, 
many months since I have heard from my husband! I 
am beginning to indulge in all manner of fancies, I 
fear he may have died of starvation ; or by the hand 
of violence ; or that he has started for home and been 
lost at sea. I fear everything, without Einy definite 
feat ; — I am wild — wild ! " 

" Wild ! indeed ; you seem exceedingly sane. Attd 
really I think are doing ivell, alone. At a good board- 
ing house ; with plenty of means, or for this week, at 
least ; surrounded by the best of friends ; in good 
health, for you ; and the children well. Besides ail 
these blessings," he continued, eyeing me archly, from 
beneath those great, black brows, a little mixed with 
gray; "you ought, to have one consolation, he emit 
treat you unkindly now, — no harsh words, no blows," 

15* (173) 
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"Mr. Brown! Sir! What do yon mean! Allen 
Lincoln was never unkind to me ! True, he was un- 
fortunate — a speculator ; a gloomy, miserable man be- 
fore he left me, but he was kind — oh, how kind ! Pray 
Sir, who has belied him ? And how can you repeat 
that falsehood to me. I had thought better things of 
p(M ! " And did n't I look as savagely as a bearded 
Turk ? 

"Ha! ha! ha! ha! — I like a spirited woman;" 
shouted Mr. Brown at the top of his lungs, " I only 
meant to change your mood, that's all ; better a fit of 
anger than despondency;" and he laughed on, till I 
joined in. the chorus. ■ 

" He will do well ; no doubt of it. Letters have 
miscarried — he is up in the mountains ; picking up au 
ounce to the second — anything but dead; ha! ha! 
ha! Let us see — what time is it? Seven? Yes, 
there is time, I must tell you a story about my cousin 
in Pompeii, Illinois. Mrs. Etta Carlisle Clarlt; the 
wife of a wealthy lawyer there. I wish to prove to 
you, that you have been happy through all your mis- 
fortunes, in having married a man, not a donkey 

Just imagine ' Etta Carlisle, A Prairie Sketch,' by 
Revd. Mr. Brown, over the first column in the " Re- 
publican ; " and 'come right along with me, "We com- 
mence our Story in Philadelphia. 

" But you are not serious, Etta; you do not expect 
Hubert Carr to visit you as an accepted lover 1 You 
are aware of your different positions in society ; you 
cannot recognize in him an equal ? " And the mother 
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bent over the beautiful girl with a look both earnest 
and Borrow^ful. 

" I am not jesting, mother," replied the young girl, 
raising her fan to hide the emotions now writing a 
forbidden language in crimson hues on neck, cheek and 
brow. 

" Remember, Etta ! Hubert Can was the only child 
of a poor widow, whom, for charity's sake we received 
into our family as seamstress ; and after a year's resi- 
dence with us, she died. "We did not cast out her child 
upon the world ; but kept him still, dressed him, sent 
him to school with yourself and brother, hoping to ele- 
vate him above the class in which he was born. 

Strange to tell ; at fifteen, he ceased to learn ; was 
slovenly in dress and habits ; unmannerly at home, 
disobedient to teachers. Your father placed him in a 
store ; he was soon dismissed and on our hands again ; 
with no other ostensible business but playing the 
agreeable to a little lady eight years his junior. 

Large and ungraceful, he was not admired as a par- 
lor ornament ; and we began to ponder in our hearts, 
how to rid ourselves of the incumbrance, with honor 
to ourselves and advantage to himself. 

Your father gave hira means to 'buy western land, 
and, after much trouble, prevailed upon him to depart ; 
hoping that in some way he might prove useful to his 
race, 

We did not hear from him for the first two years ; 
but for three years pas the has been writing letters of 
friendship and gratitude to your father ; who some- 
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times laughs, wondering 'what prairie school-master 
helps him to surpass himself I cannot believe he com- 
poses those epistles — they are above his capacity. 
And now he writes you also ; I say plainly, he hires his 
love-making-." 

" Mother, you are unjust. I cannot hear such lan- 
guage ! I have loved Hubert Carr from infancy. I 
have promised to be his wife." 

',' Never, with rny consent!" 

" Nor with mine," added Mr. Carlisle, entering ; and- 
striding about that elegant apartment like a tramping 
war-horse. 

Hubert Carr went to Philadelphia; to be ejected 
from the house of his former benefactor. But he lin- 
gered clandestinely about the city, and in an evil hour 
met Etta Carlisle, and persuaded her to elope with 
him. 

With crashed hearts the parents read a letter, writ- 
ten during the journey westward ; in which she al- 
ready repented of her great sin. 

It was too late to save her, and they said : " we will 
not remember her unkindly — vengeance is not ours — 
God pity her ! " 

" Why Hubert, where are we stopping ? please don'i 
go in here — I am afraid of Indians. Why did not 
you tell me they yet Kngered in the vicinity of your 
farm ? " said the fair traveller, after a six miles ride over 
a beautifully rolling prairie. 

Tired of steamboats, railroads, and thebustje of trav- 
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elling generally, slie had experienced a childish delight 
in this more primitive mode of conquering distance; 
and, as her unbounded vision roajmed over that sea of 
grass and flowers, she expected every moment to see 
that " white cottage home, with the tail picket fence, 
half hidden among the wild roses," w^hich Hubert had 
so often described to her in his letters. Yes, poor 
■"child! she every moment expected to see it emerge 
from behind some swell of the prairie, and bless her 
with the waking realization of her most romantic 
dreams. 

The horses stood at the bars of the rude door-yard 
fenced with rails ; and with something like a flush of 
shame deepening the ruddiness of his cheeks, he an- 
swered her late question, " "Where are we ? " with, 
" this is our home," 

Petrified with astonishment, that he should have 
beeri guilty of falsehood, she neither wept nor smiled, 
as he lighted her from the carriage to the ground. 
There she stood, as if bound by an enchanter's' spell, 
gazing at four log buildings, not unlike in outward 
aspect, except that a smoke issued from the chimney 
of one. The largest was a barn, the second a house, 
the third a pig-stye, the fourth a chicken-coop. 

There was a well with a water-trough, a few bright 
red and yellow flowers, and here and there a pale wild 
rose scattered along the path between the bars and the 
door of the cabin. 

Kindly nature gives us, here and there, a few sweet 
wild flowers, lifting their angel brows amidst life's 
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sterner realities, to -whisper of the better home, where 
weariness and care are forgotten. 

The baggage being removed, the sound of the car- 
riage again rolling over the prairie on its return to the 
depot at Pompeii, aroused her from that stupor of 
amazement, <ind she followed her husband into the 
house. 

" Please ma'am, talte off your things," said Bridget, 
the maid-of-all-work. 

She declined removing her bonnet immediately, and 
pulled it over her face, to hide the tears now gathering 
upon her eyelashes. Was that her home, hers, the 
child of luxury and refinement ? 

The dinner was steaming upon a huge cooking-stove, 
the bread tray, covered with a brown napkin, was 
behind it, and Mrs. " Pussy," with her five kittens, lay 
lazily dreaming on a corner of that napkin, — oj.y.t the 
bread, — a tender mother, to find that nice place for 
the five little ones. 

The floor, brightly swept, was rough and black. A 
great woollen coverlet, suspended from two nails in the 
beams overhead, indicated the presence of a bed. 

There were two pine tables in good condition, except 
a few patehes of lamp oil, which had sturdily resisted 
the efforts of the scouring-brush ; a mirror, the size of 
a schoolboy's slate, hnng over table No. 1 ; under it, 
suspended by a string, was a comb and brush, for 
'heads in general. A gun and broom leaned lovingly 
together, in a corner ; a pail, and dipper for all mouths, 
were perched upon table No. 2. A pine shelf held a 
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set of blue crockery ; kettles and tin pans were reversed 
under it, upon the floor. 

Btta looked in vain for the door of another room ; 
her eye resting only upon the rude stair leading to the 
garret above. 

" Make yourself at home, Etta ; you will find it com- 
fortable here, though not citified, like your old home," 
said the fat, rosy lover. 

" An surely Pve done my best to get ready for the 
like of her ; cleaning the house, hangin' up the kiverlit 
by the bed, and all. I hope she may be plaised indade," 
said Bridget. " But it's a weary -way that she's afther 
comin', sure, and her heart is sore for the father and 
mother behind her, — God bless her ! for it's but a baby 
she is, sure." Moved by Bridget's rude sympathy, her 
tears gushed forth like an April shower. 

Against the logs of that cabin hung the silver colored 
satin dress, the rich velvet mantilla, the big lash whip, 
the hired mart's green flannel jacket. At the same 
table dined Etta Carlisle, in the fashionable dress, 
Hans Vandoozer, in the dirty, blue frock, Bridget 
Mahoney, in the greasy checked apron, Anthony Phelps, 
a respectable young farmer, hired for the summer, 
Herbert Carr, the fat, lazy, stony-hearted master of 
them all. 

Etta received the only courtesies due to her sex and 
position from Anthony Phelps, who was educated, and 
naturally a gentleman. He had come West to teach, 
but, thinking to improve his health thereby, hired as 
*' farmer " for one summer. 

The lord of the cabin sat with his boots on a level 
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with his nose, smoking a puffiitg duet with Hans Van- 
doozer. Etta, with her blacic sillt diess, lace cape, and 
beautifully arranged hair, looked strangely out of place 
If a stranger had been aslted to select " Mis. Carr," he 
would have pointed to Bridget Mahoney. 

" Ah, Anthony, I am glad you have come in at last," 
and she smiled such a smile as the innocent babe 
wakes up with, on its mother's bosom. 

The viper, jealousy, hissed in her husband's bosom. 

" Mrs. Carr, that dress and cape became you better 
in your cUyhome. Next month I.expectthe harvesters, 
and I wouldn't have them tell that my wife was dressed 
up in silk and curls, like a doll baby, — it wouldn't 
sound well." 

The hot blood rushed from heart to brain, — she felt 
as if ready to die with grief and indignation. Was 
thai Hubert Carr, the idol of her childhood, the man 
for whose sake she had broken God's holy law, and 
stolen away from her parents, as a guilty thing, un- 
blessed and unforgiven ? 

The curse which follows disobedience was settling 
upon her, as a cloud which no rainbow spanned. O, 
if in this hour of utter desolation she could have laid 
her head upon a tender mother's bosom, there io weep 
aw^ay the first keen edge of suli'ering, how compar- 
atively happy would have been 'her lot. God help her 
M'ho barters a mother's love and counsel, for his, ivhose 
love is but a selfish thought, a blaze which opposition 
kindles, fruition turns to ashes! 

Pride hurried to the rescue, and she answered, in a 
scornful tone, " Vgry well, sir." 
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Jealousy is never bom till love is dead. Anthony 
pitied her, but, like a wise man, said nothing. 

In a few days, Etta arrayed herself in blue calico, 
and twisted, her long chestnut tresses into a graceless 
■knot behind, — still beautiful, though sorrow had cast 
a twilight mellowness over those faultless features. 

She was a slave, a married chattel, of less account 
in her owner's estimation than his favorite horse. She 
knew it ; but sometimes she forgot, and was happy. 
Then, for an hour, with her white sun-bonnet on her 
head, she would fly like a bird over the prairie, or hide 
her slight figure among the rushes beside some tiny pond. 

"Who does not love the western prairie ? Vast, 
green, and flower-decked ; dotted wdth herds of cattle, 
caim and glimmering as an ocean at rest ! 

"How beautiful!" An echo answered, — she ran 
timidly back to the cabin, — "wished some one would 
walk with her sometimes. Pshaw 1 where's the use of 
going?" 

Harvest had come. 

" Meat pies, fruit pies, puddings, sauces, for twenty ; 
only two hands to make them all with, and a mistress 
just in the way," said Bridget to herself, just before she 
modestly suggested to her, the propriety of having 
" another woman " to assist her. 

Now Etta would have been more perplexed to adjust 
the different pieces of fowls, and season properly the 
interior of a great " chicken pie," than to have trans- 
lated into her mother tongue the ugliest sentence in 
the most crooked language that has come down from 
the tower of Babel. So she thought to parry her re- 
16 
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sponsibility by merely repeating to her husband Brid- 
get's request. 

" Why, can't you do any thing? If you are above 
work, you should not have married a farmer." 

Etta wished in her heart she had not, "With a face 
like condensed vinegar he set down the second " help " 
upon that cabin floor. 

" Mrs. Carr is very beautiful," said a handsome 
young farmer, seeing her for the first time. 

" She looks weU enough." 

" Win you not build a house soon, Hubert 1 " said 
Etta. 

" Hoi:^e is good enough." 

" But if father and mother should come t " 

" What's good enough for me, is good enough for 
them." 

" Please drive to the village, to church, next Sab- 
bath?" 

" Pshaw ! I don't like meetings," 

" Wild Rose, — who can she be ? " said Mr. Stokes, 
the editor, to his wife. 

" I have heard it is the young wife of Hubert Carr." 

" I'll be bound it is. I saw her a few weeks since in 
a store, where she was buying blue ealico. Such large, 
dreamy eyes, — pure white forehead 1 she'has the grace 
of a high-born lady. Sweet child I she is wasting her 
life among thorns ; her coarse husband cannot appre- 
ciate her worth." 

Next day, meeting Mr. Carr, he said : — 

" May I ask if ' Wild Rose,' my new contributor, is 
Mrs. Carr ? " 
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" I bleve my wife does write verses, — the more's the 
pity. It isn't women's busifiess ; but I'd as lief she'd 
write for you as anybody," 

" Thank you ! and please tell her that I am grateful 
for her contributions. She writes very sweetly. Prob- 
ably she is an orphan, sir. That low, thrilling pathos 
in her lines, seems like the voice of sorrow. Good 
morning, sir." 

" Ah, yes," he continued mentally, " her heart is 
breaking ; her poetry ia the music swept from its 
failing cord." 

" Etta, you needn't write any more for Mr. Stokes, 
editor of the ' Pompeii Herald,' you'd better be a mak- 
ing mp shir is." 

" Very well, sir." She had ceased to contradict hinij 
and always said " very well, sir," mildly. 
. Etta was no longer the " wild rose," but the white 
lily, growing close by the water's edge, nourished by 
the spring of tears. Her cheek was like chiselled mar- 
ble; a smile lingered mournfully sweet about her 
beautiful mouth, which told that some rainbow of 
promise had risen upon the darkness of her lot. 

" A cherub had from heaven strayed) 

And deigned with us to dwell ; 
And we had called him ours, and loved 

Tlio little stranger well ; 
But God reclaimed the boon he'd ^ven, 

And called the wanderer home ; 
Why should we wish him back from heaven, 

To share our earthly doom ? " 
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" Now that the baby is dead, you can get along 
without the nurse, can't you ? She has been here four 
weeks, — keeping two women is expensive." 

" Just as you please " she replied, feebly ; then turned 
to the wall and wepL 

" You are- not so w^ell to-day," said Doctor Clark, 
taking her hand and gazing earnestly into her face. 
" A mental fever hangs its flushed flag outside. Teil 
me, my child, as your friend, your father, what sorrow 
greater than the loss of the babe is preying upon you 
continually, nullifying those remedies which in like 
cases I have never administered in vain ? " 

She motioned him to bow hia head to the pillow, 
and whispered in his ear, — " A discontented heart," 
and wept. 

" Be calm, my daughter ; the evil which God only 
can remove, man may palliate. I will prepare a new 
medicine now. Come, tell me about your native city. 
In what street does your father reside ? " 

She told him, and that night a letter left Pompeii 
superscribed " Hon. Hugh Carlisle, etc., Philadelphia." 

" I hope you are bett«r this morning. You can bear 
good news, can't you ? " said the doctor, as Etta looked 
up with a smile. " I have heard that your parents are 
coming, — perhaps next week, or sooner, — may come 
to-day." 

A bounding pulse, a shower of tears, a look of grat- 
itude, and a pressure of the doctor's hand, saying, " The 
new medicine, — when will I see my dear father and 
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mother ? " The doctor stepped back, — the parents 
were reunited to their child. 

" We understand each other, Mr. Carr ; our daughter 
will remain with us in Philadelphia, until such a time 
as you shall have erected a comfortable home." 

" I spose so." 

Hubert was glad they were going, wife and alL 
Hadn't they kept the house in confusion, with their 
city ways ; and hadn't Jie felt like a convicted felon 
every time they looked at him? He drew^a long 
breath of relief, as the carriage rolled away, saying, 
"So much for marrying for money, — yes, money! 
When the old fool dies, I'll turn over a new leaf in my 
own house, I will." 

Rich curtains fell gracefully over the windows of 
their city home, the glow of the gas lights fell softly 
upon the costly furniture. Seated at the table were 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle, Etta, and her brother. Etta had 
been domesticated in the old house for six weeks, and 
no one would have recognized in her the fashionable 
young lady, Etta, of the blue calico and log cabin. 

" Your friend, Mr. Stokes, of the Pompeii Herald, 
remembers you weekly, Etta," said her father, tossing 
her a paper. Do you know as often as I went from 
the farm to Pompeii, he never forgot to inquire after 
your health, and speak of your talents as a poetess ? " 

" Why, Etta, did you write poetry ? What ever set 
you to stringing rhymes together?" said the brother. 

" Sorrow inspired me, dear brother. You know I 

was far away from you all, and " 

16" 
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Just then her eye was riveted to a paragraph running 
thus : — 

" Killed by lightning. — Ou Sunday last, during one 
of the most terrific storms which ever passed over this 
village, Hubert Carr, residing on a farm six miles from 
Pompeii. The destructive fluid passed down the 
chimney, killing him instantly. 

" Two servants, Hans Vandoozer, a German, and 
Bridget Mahoney, an Irish woman, who were sitting 
near him at the time, remained unhurt His wife is 
absent, on a visit in Philadelphia; but on" account of 
the heat of the weather it is thought proper to inter 
him, not waiting for her return. He will be buried to- 
morrow at 3 P. M." 

" Etta, sister I what ails you ? " exclaimed the fright- 
ened brother, as she fell heavily upon his shoulder. 
She had fainted. 

"Your will is law," said the beautiful woman, yet; 
turning her eyes to estch of her parents, as if life de- 
pended on that decision ; " have you evEn the shadow 
of a doubt ? " 

" None, my daughter. Edward Clark is worthy of 
you. Not the least of his recommendations, that he is 
the son of my old Mend, the doctor, whose timely 
interference saved you from an early grave." 

Seven years from the date of the first marriage she 
was again a bride. 

Etta Clarke is my own cousiii, and I learned her 
story from her own lips. Her husband is a prominent 
lawyer, and one of the best of men. In happy woman- 
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hood she sometimes relates the story of her married 
childhood. 

I, her " reverend " cousin, Mr. Brown, and your pas- 
tor and humble servant, have thought it my duty to 
preach one sermon yearly, upon the folly, sin, and 
certain punishment of disobedience to parents, ever 
sinc£ I learned her history. Good night! 
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blir necessary acti 
To cope malicious 



Mehitabel Sckeggs " belonged to our clturck." She 
sat opposite our slip every Sunday, with her old, yel- 
low, straw bonnet, which poked out a foot over her 
nose, the crown towering up like a steeple ; and a stiff 
bow of faded purple ribbon half way up the steeple. 

Her nose was wonderfully long and tapering ; her 
forehead and chin receding ; her skin sallow ; her two 
little blue eyes stuck out like bell buttons ; and two 
long curls of brown, sprinkled with gray, feU like pipe- 
stems over her temples. 

But Mehitabel could not help her looks ; neither 
could I help looking at her. My attention was divided 
between her and the minister, the larger portion to 
Mehitabel, She looked so long, narrow, puritanical 
and phajisEiical ; she drew down the corners of her 
mouth so devoutly whenever she opened the hyrau book 
and stretched the lids over her eyes so piously when- 
ever the minister prayed ; that, " for the hfe of me," I 
could not feel the solemnity of the place as I ought, 
and lost the spirit of ray own devotions in watching 
Mehitabel, while she went through with hers. 
{les) 
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I sometimes thought, that while she looked so in- 
tently at Mr. Brown, she eeist a stray glance at me, oc- 
casionally ; and did her the injustice to suppose that 
she was admiring my new buff muslin, and white silk 
bonnet, I had met her sometimes at the " sewing cir- 
cle," and found her somewhat talkative, and an intol- 
erable questioner. 

Very pious was Mehitabel ; and for that I tolerated 
as well as I could, her oddities and infirmities. 

I was jast commencing an article for " the Republi- 
can," which Ihust necessarily be finished before night, 
and it was 2 P. JVL 

I had plunged my pen to the bottom of the inkstand, 
and turned my eyes upward to catch a little inspira- 
tion, when lo ! a knock ; and who should come in but 
Mehitabel 1 

" How do you do, Mrs. UncoIn'J " 

" Ah ! Miss Sereggs — I am happy to see you." 
(Not a word of truth in that.) 

" Well, I thought, as I had never called round at 
your room, and it was a pleasant day ; I'd just put on 
my things and come — just as I was." 

" It is a fine day for walking." — (thought I would'nt 
tell another " fib," about being glad to see her.) 

" I've wanted to talk with you for a good while ; and 
the more I thought on't, the more I thought I ought to 
— but may be I interrupted your writing 1 " 

" No." — (there went another sfcory.) 

" I guess I'll take off my bonnet ; it's kinder warm 
in this room." 

" Of course — I did n't think to " — (hush, Ella, not 
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another lie.) And I took that long canal boat of a 
bonnet, and put in the- back room with a sigh, for I 
knew the office-boy would come for my article at sun- 
set — Eind taking off that bonnet looked so porten- 
tous. 

" Heard from your man lately ? " 

" Not for a long time." 

" Don't see how you ever could consent to let him go, 
in the first place." 

"He was his own master; /did not send him 
awat/" 

" But, they say, there never was a man more fonder of 
a woman, than he was of you. You could have coaxed 
him to stay, could n't you 1 " 

" I did not try." 

" So I thought you did n't : but I hope you coax him 
to come bade, don't you ? " 

" Not much. "When he is ready I shall be happy to 
see him." 

" "Well, I hope it is n't meddling with what is none 
of my business ; but, I come just to speEik with you 
about another thing; the way you dress. You know 
it's such an observing, talking world." {Ella thought 
so.) " That new buff muslin dress of yours, is made 
up so light and trifling hke, for a woman whose hus- 
band is n't to home ; and that white silk bonnet, with 
the pink roses in the inside — well, they disturb me 
considerably Sundays ; to think how you lay yourself 
liable to be talked about." 

" The bonnet cost three dollars, the dress two-fiity. 
Am I extravagant ? " 
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" Noj — iwt that but you look so sort o' gay in 'em 
like — that's all.' 

" "What would you have me wear? " 

" Well, a dark purple or drab bonnet, and a sort of 
a brown muslin I think would become you better ; con- 
sidering all the eircumstances. It's a pretty ticklish 
thing, I can tell you, for a woman to be living along 
without her husband, all alone, and boarding at a tav- 
ern ; and them are folks from the printing otfice coming 
in every day. Not that / think there is any harm in it ; 
but the world is so evil spoken." 

" "Why ; have you heard anything ? " 

" No, but I've spoken to some seven or eight of the 
church members about it ; and they was all very mealy- 
mouthed about saying anything against you. They 
say you'r one of the properest women in your manners 
there is among us. But there is the world's people — 
they might talk." 

" Very well. Miss Screggs; Pll consider upon what 
you have said ; bwt, really, I must beg you to excuse 
me now, as I have an article to write before sunset, 
and cannot delay another moment." 

" 'Spose, then I may as well be going — hope you'll 
take it all in good part-^ — I only meant it as a friendly 
warning." 

" Oh ! all right." 

" Good day ; — I'll call over again some time when 
you ain't so busy." 

" Gracious goodness ! I hope not," thought Ella — 
" long live her pious soul." 

" She'll ring my name the length and breadth of 
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Mariette 'ere to-morrow ; as having said that I did n't 
try to hinder Allen from going." 

The next Sunday, the buff muslin and pink buds sat 
in the same place, and Mehitabel stared again, in per- 
fect horror of the same. 
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" The Ladies' Sewing Circle will meet on "Wednes- 
day afternoon at the iiouse of IVIrs. Small," read Mr- 
Brown, on Sunday, among his other annoiuicements 
for the week. 

" I say, my dear Mrs. Lincoln ; how 'did ytm get tip 
a tea for the ' Sewing Circle ' whilst you kept house, 
and when it came your turn ? " 

" Oh, — biscuit, gingerbread, dried fruit, etc., with tea 
and «offee." 

" "Was n't it a great deal of trouble ? " 

" Yes, so much, that 1 gave up the whole affair long 
ago." 

" And my name will be great, instead of " SmaU," 
before I ever undertake to get them up another supper. 
But 1 have excused myself as long as I can with de- 
cency ; and now I am bound to get up that supper. It 
is n't the work I care for, nor the expense, particularly ; 
but 1 hate the whole thing. 

In the first place, I don't know how ; in the second, I 
don't wish to know such a heterogeneus tribe of wo- 

17 (183) 
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men, of all ages, sizes, shapes and complexions ; with 
their characters and tastes as unlike as their fates-; all 
packed in together in my little parlor — it's ridiculous 
to ttiink of it. 

There will be the minister's wife, Mrs. Brown, as tall 
and stately as a queen ; Mrs. Tuttle, the doctor'a wife, 
as precise aiid fidgety, as if her whole future destiny 
hung upon every word she utters ; Mrs. Condit, the 
butcher's wife, forever telling how to " try out lard," 
and " make soft soap ; " Mrs. Pinch, the grocer's wife, 
telling for the fortheth time, " how poor " Mr. Pinch 
was when he started in life, and how " well to do in the 
world " be is now ; Mehitabel Scregge, descanting up- 
on dress and folly in general, " and their name is 

legion." You must come, Mrs. Lincoln, and see me 
safely through, and I will never ask your company 
again, upon a like occasion — never — good bye — be 
sure to come." 

I dropped in occasionally through the week, to see 
how her preparations sped, and when Wednesday 
came, remembered to go. 

The day was pleasant, and such a company in that 
little parlor ! It reminded me of a flock of sheep in a 
pen, — of flies around a molasses hogshead. 

The work was a quilt. Some of the " sisters " had 
kindly been in and put it into the frame in the morn- 
ing, that no time might be lost. But time sped, and at 
six o'clock, Mrs. Small whispered in my ear, " come 
out and see my table." The refreshments stood upon 
a table, looking nicely; and I said, "all is right — 
they are to stand 1 " 
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" Yes, there would not be room for chairs. — Ch, dear, 
I am so tired — but I will ring the bell now, for the 
ladies nave concluded to remain and quilt till nine 
o'clock." And she rung. 

The Minister and a Theological student had come 
in, kindly, to assist in dispensing the tea, and, except 
that some one tipped a full cup of coffee over and 
spoiled Miss Singleton's new, pea green silk dress, no 
more serious accidents happened, than a general tread- 
ing upon toes. AJl were in high spirits, and " had a 
good time." 

" It's going off nicely," said Mrs. Small, as the last 
pair of slippers tripped back to the parlor — " but bless 
me ! I'd forgotten the lamp," And so she put the lard 
to melt, while I went for the lamp. 

" There, it is ready." 

After a rest of half an hour, the ladies drew near the 
quilt again, 

"The lamp?" 

" Here it is." And the lamp was set upon a large 
plate in the centre of the quilt. 

" That is too heavy — it sinks too — won't do atall." 

" m arrange it for you, ladies," said the student, 
taking up a stand from the corner and placing it 
under the quilt, while some one held the lamp, now 
lighted. 

" Oh, this is too low," and seeing some books, he 
placed two of them upon the stand. 

" That 's it exactly," said, a lady setting down the 
lamp upon the quilt, over the books — " now all hands 
to work." 
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Swiftly moved those fair hands ovor the patch worli: ; 
and, all things going on so pleasantly, I began to re- 
pent that I had condemned ' Sewing Circles ' en masse 
— and resolved upon doing better in fntnre ; when lo I 
those morocco-bound intelligences nnder the lamp, and 
beneath the qnilt, concluded to " strike for liberty ; " 
and, sliding away over the stajid, fell upon the floor, 
overturning that great solar " luminary," spilling the 
lard which was yet as soft as oil, and spreading dark- 
ness and consternation where all was peace before. 

The quilt was spoiled; the vile stream dripping 
through, ruined the carpet below ; and those treacher- 
ous books atoned for their trick by having their covers 
disgraced forevermore. 

" That CEirpet, — so new and good — that I set more 
value upon it than any article in the house ; " whis- 
pered Mrs. Small to me, as she proceeded to take up 
the lard with a spoon. 

Then followed a string of "receipts for removing 
grease ; " and offers of assistance, not accepted ; and 
then the " circle " dispersed. It met in sunshine, dis- 
pelled under a cloud. 

" Please, Madam, I have taken the liberty to call and 
ask you if you know of any lady who wants plain 
sewing done," said a pale widow the next week, lead- 
ing a little child of about two years old, and sinking 
wearily upon the seat I offered her. " I used to get all 
the work I wanted, before my husband died — he was 
long sick. But now the ' sewing circles,' that they 
have in all the churches, take in all the work, such as I 
could do, and 1 have hard work to get along, with tliia 
baby and the two boys." 
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It was long since Ella had heard from Allen, and she 
was not flush of money, but she said in her heart ; as I do 
unto this poor widow, may God put it into the hearts 
of others to do unto me and mine, if ever I stand in 
like need ; and she gave her a dollar, Bind promised to 
remember her to others. 

17* 
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" You may have wondered, my dear Ella, that I 
have not remitted you any money of late ; but I know 
you will be satisfied with my explEinatioji. 

" Know then, that the picking at Placerville had be- 
come not quite so good, on account of the great crowd 
assembled there ; and the last time I was there (when 
I sent you the S^OO,) I entered into an arrangement 
with a company to go to this place, ' Little Pork Creek,' 
and turn the river from its bed, by digging a canal 
around it, that We may secure the gold which is hid- 
den at the bottom. It is a pretty formidable piece of 
work, and will require a great amount of capital, so 
that I felt justifiable in not remitting you any money, 
just now, as I think you have still enough for present 
wants. 

" Our little canal is progressing finely, and I hope we 
. shall, ere majiy weeks, have the pleasure of seeing ' Lit- 
tle Fork Creek' step out of his bed, leaving us tho 
the golden feathers. 

" A friend has forwarded from Plaeervilie some half 
dozen letters from you. I presume you have received 
several from me, — although you do not mention them. 
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" Then Banks has wronged you. As soon would 1 
have expected to see an angel with black wings, as to 
find a rogue in my most pious, honorable cousin. 
-But, never mind it, Ella ; you, shall never want for 
money whilst I live ; and, as for Banks, if I ever see 
his face again, Til take care of Mm. I will remit to 
you in about a month. I think the canal wilt be done 
as soon.'' 

Six weeks later : — 

" My Dear Ella, — I am grieved, mortified, con- 
founded with a new misfortune. That creek was not 
worth its length and breadth in thistlq blossoms. There 
were twenty men in our company ; and, after enduring 
all manner of hardships for many, many weeks, — 
wading in the water almost to our throats ; going to 
our cabin every night as- muddy as so many swine, — 
when at last we got the whole thing accomplished, 
and ' Little Fork Creek ' walked out at our command, 
into that little neat ditch, which we had paid a hun- 
dred men for digging, there was not as much gold 
there as would have filled my boots. 

" But these things viill occur in California ; we must 
all venture, all lose sometimes. If I had not a dear 
family to provide for, I should not feel so very badly 
about this ; but, as it is, I am unhappy, for their saltea. 

" You will not be discouraged, Ella ? To-day, I am 
here without a dollar ; but next week I may be doing 
well again. Think as well of me as you can. Kiss 
the little ones for me. Grod bless you. 
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Three months later : — 

" My Dear Ella, — I am building a quartz mill, in 
company with eight of the old Little Fork Creek boys. 
We went back to Placerville, picked up a little dust, 
and here we are on Yellow Brook. 

" I think our prospects for making fortunes better 
than before ; the quartz being very near, on the moun- 
tain, and the water-power couldn't be beaten. 

" You have still some means in your hands ; and 1 
■will defer sending a remittance till our mill starts. I 
know you have had debts to pay, and of course 
your expenses are somewhat heavy, you are so feeble 
and the children so often sick. It was a burning shame 
that you were obliged to sell our home — curse that 
villain I But ' there ia a good time coming,' dear 
wife. I am determined to succeed or die. Borrow no 
trouble ; do not lose confidence in 

Alleji." 

Four months later: — 

" I remit only fifty, my dear Ella, just to show my 
good will. One month from now look out for a-pii£. 

" Our mill has just started. There is not a prettier 
piece of machinery on Yellow Brook ; it goes like a 
whirlwind. I look up at the tall mountain over our 
heads, and fancy we shall grind a goodly portion of it 
to powder, 'ere long. 

" At the end of one year I will sell out my share, 
and come home with " a pocket full of rocks," etc. 

Later ; — ■ 

" Our machinery proved too light "We are having 
heavier wheels cast, in the city ; this delays us some 
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weeks. As soon as wc get started again, that " pile," 
I promised you will be forthcoming," etc 

Later : — 

" I send another fifty, for a mere introduction to that 
"pile." Our expenses, for repairs, have been heavy. 
But now that she is going again, there is n't as noble 
a mill on Yellow Brook. One month from this day I 
intend to send you a remittance worth counting. May 
you be as happy in spending, as I am in earning it. 
Good bye ; and most faithfully yours, 

Allen Lincoln. 

Later : — 

" My wife, my dear Ella! How can I write you ? 
Oh, 1 am wild, — crazed ! Again a begga/r .' 

Scarcely had I written you last, when it commenced 
storming. First rain, then snow, then rain and snow 
alternately. It seemed as if there had come another 
deluge to destroy the earth. When it rained, it poured ; 
when it snowed, it fell in avalanches." After the storm 
had lasted three days there was a short cessation, — 
the wind rose, the clouds rolled back against the moun- 
tain, the eun appeared, and the snow melted, pouring 
down in streanjs. 

Yellow Brook rushed and roared like an angry sea. 
Great timbera floated on its surface, and grass and 
roots, and canoes, which had been swept from their 
mooring, and barrels and boxes which had been emp- 
tied of their contents and left outside the cabin, along 
the stream. ' 

We had intended to connect a rude stone house 
with our mill, and the lumber was already drawn there, 
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and lying outside ; so we employed our time, after the 
brook commenced rising, in propping our mill with 
ife, as well as we could ; and it did seem stout enough 
to have resisted a very deluge. 

But scarcely had we rejoiced in a streak of sunshine, 
when the clouds gathered again ; and, if any difference, 
the storm was more severe than before. Our cabin 
floor, which consisted of a few loose planks, began to 
show s3Tnptoras of moving, provided the logs would get 
out of the way ; so we took our blankets, clothes, and 
what provisions we could, and our cow from her stable 
on one side the cabin, our mules from the other, (we 
kept them so near, and locked up, to prevent their being 
stolen,) and then started for the mountain. There was 
an old, deserted wigwam a few rods up, and towards 
that we directed our steps. 

A more forlorn set of men than we, never trod the 
soil of CaliforniEU We were wet, muddy, and worn 
with our late exertions to save our property ; and we 
all had the stamp on our foreheads of those whose 
loved ones were afar, looking to us for the bread about 
to.be swept away. However, we "hoped against 
hope." Kindling a fire in the wigwam, from whence 
we could look down upon our mill, we set some one at 
the door to watch, and then commenced drying our 
clothes. 

" There' she goes ! " said the man on the look-out, and 
we rushed outside. She swam off .like a duck ; fol- 
lowed by the cabin, lumber — everything. * Not a stick 
remained that we could call our own. We watched 
the mill' until it parted and fell, and was swept on 
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with the general mass of wrecks, toward the Pacific ; 
and then — then, Ella, we crowded into that hut again, 
— to weep. Yes, to weep. There we had garnered 
up oui hopes, — there some of us, had invested our 
all. Life looked all dreary and dark before us, — 
how could we try again ? 

Ella, I loved every one of those strangers then ; they 
were my brothers in sorrow ; all had their " dear Ellas " 
and " Harrys " and " Tommys " at home ; and as one 
after another they sank down, in their great agony, 
upon that cabin iloor, covering their faces with their 
hands to weep, I felt the common brotherhood of man, 
and wondered that in this world of toil and sorrow 
any one could hate another. 

Ella, I wiil struggle on. Only death can stop me in 
the search for gold. I will be rich, or leave my bones 
to mingle with the soil of CaJifornia. 

God help yoM, my dear, patient wife. You have 
some means yet — and 1 will soon earn you more — if 
I work lilte a slave, by the day, pou shall not want. 
You will not blame me, Ella ? "With a sore heart, I bid 
you farewell for the present.' 

Ever yours, 

Allek." 
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Thousands live and die without ^* friends,"- but who 
ever heard of a man without " relations," 

Some of Allen's relatives did not like Ella. She 
haA not been brought up " in the way she should go," 
according to their views of propriety ; and Allen had 
not helped the matter, by indulgence. She had helped 
him to spend his property ; and did not know how to 
help him to another;- — ^not a word of her own. She 
had seemed to take it for granted, when living in 
" taverns," " old red houses," and " garrets," that she 
had gotten there through mistake; — was out of her 
proper sphere ; — that it was but a temporary correc- 
tion, inflicted upon her by her Heavenly Father — not 
a life-time destiny. 

True, she had gone throngh " all the motions ; " and 
acted her varied parts, as well as she could, and to Al- 
len's satisfaction; but, when "weighed" intheir" bal- 
ance," she was in many respects " found wanting." 

She had not understood the secret of " putting the 
better foot foremost ; " and crying " peace," with an 
earthcjualte under the other, Slie thought she had been 
a martyr for affection's sake ; and almost deserved to 
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he canonized for the spirit with which she had met 
misfortune ; but so did not thitik all Allen's " relations." 
What was the use of telling " tales out of school?" 
and talking about "poverty ? " Was n't it bad enough 
for them, to know that she was poor ? why t«ll this 
fact to the whole world 1 

And then, her economy was all moonshine. When 
she kept house, she was too fond of a good dinner. 
" She did not like to live on love," 

She had never attempted to stitch cassimere, since 
the day of the famous " pantaloons," at " HoUyville 
House ; " she could not cut her own dresses ; and Al- 
len's shirts ; — well, if she made them, they fitted like a 
blanket to a bean pole. 

Strange, that it should take Ella all her time to keep 
Harry and Tommy in order, and see to the little house- 
hold affairs. " My mother and sisters do moie" said the 
redoubtable Banks. " What better is she than my 
mother ami sisters ? {Bomks is a great mem.) 

But, Ella " kept the even tenor of her way ; " and if 
the shirts did not suit, they were shirts, and Allen was 
grateful. If she hired her dresses made, she did not 
have many; if she hired her washings she cooked her 
own dinners, and took care of her own babies. 

She had not always done this ; but did now. It was 
a grief to Allen, to see her " work so hard ; " a pleas- 
ure to his cousins ; she was happy to please — them of 
course ; — or would have been if she had known then, 
as she does now, how much they loved her. 

" The exceptions ? " Oh, yes, " the exceptions ; " 
)8 
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Mrs. .Omar and her husband are exceptions; they were 
kind to Ella, in sickness and health, joy and sorrow, — 
as far as their circumstances would permit. May peace 
and plenty attend thera through life! Rifts. Omar ia 
Allen's half sister 

Both Alien and I have brothers, none of whom 
would like to be called poor ; but some of them Eire 
only in moderate circumstances, with families to pro- 
vide for ; others, have no sympathy with Ella in her 
pursuits, and deem her views about the final educa- 
tion of her children, wild and foolish ; hence, she has 
made few direct calls upon theni for aid in the most 
" troublous limes." "When she has, a few have kindly 
responded. She brings no charge against any for what 
they have not done ; she thanks others for what they 
have. She ia writing her own memoirs ; not theirs. 
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" "Why does n't Mrs, Lincoln go to California ? " 
says Banks- " "Why does n't she go ?" says his " Mam- 
ma ; " "Why does n't she go ? " say his five unmarried 
sisters ; " Why does n't she go? " says everybody who 
has no business to ask ; more especially all those per- 
sons who envy her for the friends she has won individ- 
ually, and the gifts her Creator has been pleased to be- 
stow upon her. 

In the first place, Ella Lincoln is " better off" where 
she is. 

In the second, Allen does not wish her to come. 

In the third, she has not the means to go with. 

In the foutJ.h, she would not go if she had. 

"What a pity that, among the many brotherhoods of 
the world, there were not another, more important than 
ali,.a " mind-your-own-buaineas society." 

Ella knows " why ; " " the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness." 

How could I with my delicate health andnervous tem- 
perament, risk the dangers aiid sflfFerings of a journey to 
California? How could those little boys ; one of them a 
confirmed invalid ; the other inheriting all my weakness of 
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nerve; fainting atthe sight of blood; going into convul- 
Bions if lie chanced to run a brier in his linger ; or with 
the slightest fever ; endure the hurry Eind fatigue, the 
sights and sounds, — perhaps hunger and sickness inci- 
dent to a j oumey to Calilbrnia, either by land or sea. 

When I thought of the sufferings those children had 
endured at home, for my sake ; during long sad months 
of illness, when it seemed as if Death himself, with his 
bow already bent, his aim made sure, pitied them, in 
their utter helplessness, and turned away his dart. 
"When I 'thought how they had suffered sometimes since 
we had no home ; how they had sympathized with me 
in the griefs which they could not understand ; the ap- 
prehensions, which I might not name to them ; leaving 
shadow after shadow, on my pallid brow ; — when I 
thought of all these ; I felt that I had no right to lay 
another burden upon their weak shoulders, to wring 
another sigh of sorrow from their young bosoms. 

And if I had been' an unnatural mother, willing to 
sacrifice the happiness, health, life of my children ; to 
murder them by piecemeal, that " oar cousins " might 
be satisfied ; Allen, did not wish them with him. He 
was paying twelve dollars per week, for board ; for 
mere pork and black biscuit; living upon the same iux- 
wries, and washing his own dishes when he "kept 
house." 

What did he want of us, in that old crazy cabin ; with 
a few loose planks under his feet, deluged by every 
redn? "What did he want of me 1 to fry the pork and 
knead the biscuit ; then play the agreeable to a dozen 
hungry miners, in their red ilannel shirts, and beards 
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like wild goats 1 "What did Allen want of those two 
delicate pets, to eat that biscuit and pork, and cry 
because one was so " puckery," the other so " salty ? " 
Let me read to you what he says. 

" Then Banks and his sisters say that you ought to 
follow me to this distant country ; ' that I wish you to 
come,' etc. "Well for Mm that he isn't at this moment 
in the vicinity of my gun I Who told them more than 
Allen Lincoln knows himself about his own business? . 
the slanderers ! 

" There are times, Ella, when I forget my very man- 
hood, and yield for a few moments to a forbidden ten- 
derness. My wife I my boys ! cries my poor, yearning 
heart, I will go home, or they shall come to me. O, 
this wretched separation ! That is the heart^of Allen 
the baby. Then comes back again the heart of Allen 
tfie man, and says : No, I will not yield to such selfish- 
ness. What, cap the climax to my thoughtless wrongs 
to Ella Lee Lincoln, fay bringing her here, with her 
darling pets, to associate with Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Chinamen, and Indians, — to share theirpiUows at night 
with bedbugs, head-hugs, cockroaches, fleas, red ants, 
musquitoes, and thousand-legged worms ? Never ! 
I strike my hand hard upon the rough table, and re- 
peat, never ! I stamp my great miner's boot upon the 
loose plank floor, rocking it like an earthquake, — 
never! never! never! 

" There, don't you see how I can step from the 

' ridiculous ' to the ' sublime,' which I deem better than 

the contrary. Never mind what thei/ say, Ella ; it is 

hard, but they cannot hurt you. /shall meet them ere 

18* 
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many months. O, Ella, my wife ; how I long to stand 
once more between you and the cold, censorious world! 
God keep you ! " 

Allen Lincoln was one of nature's noblemen; his 
heart always in the right place, but hardly fitted for 
the scenes in which his lot was cast ; and if he had not, 
at all times, that business foresight which distinguishes 
fironi others the man whose head is Eilways foremost, 
instead of the heari:^ his wife loved him not the leas for 
that 

There are men, too many of them, who would have 
said, in reference to having a wife go to California, 
under like circumstances ; " She is no better than I am, 
let her come. She can cook, wash, and manage house- 
hold affairs, making my life pass niore pleasantly. 
As for the children, they must take their chance. I 
cannot turn the world upside down about a couple of 
babies." 

Allen was at. heart a true man ! But if he had not 
been, if he had been selfish, and ordered me, — as many 
male tyrants do, — to the spot where I could be a more 
available servant, I" had not means sufficient at my 
command to " settle up debts, and pay the passage." 

Never, except the day I received the first remittance, 
had I enough to pay the debts, saying nothing of the 
passage money. Any one who knows how much it 
costs to support any family of three, knows that it costs 
somewhat more than a penny a day to feed and clothe 
a sickly woman and two children. 

My literary labors availed but little more than the 
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mental training which I received. I was not always 
well enough to write, too often distracted with caret", 
<b'iveii almost to madness by the unkindness of aTew 
who perseveringly persecuted me. 

That I would not have followed my husband to Cal- 
ifornia if I had possessed the_ means, is as true an ex- 
pression as ever fell from my own, and more true than 
those which fall, generaUy, from the lips of my de- 
femers. 

My bodily sttength has never, since his absence, 
been equal to the performance of such a jotirney, and 
if it had been, I would not have thus sacriliced the best 
interests of my children. 

He who holds all destinies in the hoUow of his hand, 
Knows why Ella Lincoln is not now in CaHfornia. 

" Judge not, lest ye be judged." 

" The Mariette Republican, of this week, contains 
the parting words of its editors. 

" Mr. Ward, who has conducted that journal for 
seven years, in a manner creditable to himself, and 
eatisfactoiy to his friends, carries with him the respect 
and confidence of all. 

" Of Mrs. Lincoln, we only reiterate the opinions of 
some of the best judges and literary critics when we 
say, that her duties have been admirably performed. 
IVfey her talents be appreciated, occupied, and paid in 
fature. We hope still to be favored, through the lite- 
rary journals of the day, with farther, and more elab- 
orate productions from her pen," — Keyport Herald. 
. " We shall miss Mrs. Lincoia from the editorial chair. 
She has been a bold and eloquent advocate in the cause 
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of truth and virtue. She retires approved find beloved 
by numerous friends." — Mellina Star. 

"They have both done well. Mr. "Ward, who has 
edited that journal for several years, Mrs. Lincoln for 
many months." — Athens Reporter. 

" We have taken much pleasure in reading her 
spirited and able articles, for the last two years. Our 
best wishes go with her." — Salem Traveller. 

" There are some of them." 

Proud EUa Lincoln ! Even the Crabbes seemed less 
crabbed after reading those generous notices. 

" Heaven bless their kindly hearts ! " said Ella, with 
quivering lip and dewy eye ; " they know the value of 
a good word, spoken in season," and she felt as if she 
could take the great, cold-hearted world in her arms, 
and love the meEinest. soul that lived, for their sakes. 
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" Blame you, Allen ? because misfortune has dogged 

you at every step ? Biame you, because every flower 
you geek to gather turns to ashes in your hands? 
Never! You, whose whole life has been made up of 
dreams and disappointments, hope and despair ; whose 
very weaknesses have sprung from a too amiable 
temper ; whose sins, from unselfish devotion to others. 

If it be a sin, to have . been unsuspicious, trustful, 
generous, always preferring the comforts of friends be- 
fore his own, willing to take his life in his hand, and 
lay it down, if called for, for the sake of the dear ones 
who look up to him only for support, if to have fallen 
into the hands of the selfish and vile, who have be- 
trayed and ruined him, be a sin, then Alleh Lincoln is 
a great sinner. If to follow still the phantom wealth, 
which has deceived him, as an ig%is fatuis for years, 
hanging out her false light in the darkness, and luring 
him on, till he stands, weary and worn, upon the fur- 
thermost verge of the middle heights of life, stiU poor, 
be sin, then, may heaven forgve him ! he is as the chief 
of sinners ! But I, his wife, for whose sake he has 
erred, may not condemn him. 

" You will not blame me, Ella ? '* Never ! 
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" I will have weglth, or lay my bones upon the soil 
of California." Fearfully has he kept that promise ! 
Alas ! there is defiance in the expression — unmeant, 
yet defiance. Oh, Thou who holdest in thy hand the 
destinies of all men, take not the poor wanderer at his 
word! 

I had thought the worst was over; that although a 
cloud stJH floated here and there, the body of the storm 
had passed by ; that the morning was indeed breaking, 
and the time was not distant when the "broken family 
circle would be reunited, when we should again have a 
home. 

But this letter, after a four years absence, dashed out 
the newly kindled light of hope. I did not weep over it 
then ; those words were of too deep an import to touch 
the tenderer chorda. Down, down into the chamber of 
the sterner self they sank, awaking all my energies. 

A strange voice seemed to whisper in my ear, " He 
will never return. Waste no time in tears; a double 
burden is laid for jife upon you ; up, and work ! " 

I was yet owing some little debts, which I had not 
paid, because the creditors said till now, " Wait, we 
are not in haste ; your husband will return." But now, 
when I ioid them that to pay them might never be in 
my power again — that Allen was poor in California, 
and likely to be, they answered : " Yes, they would like 
to have that little debt paid, having large liabilities to 
meet themselves," or some such reason ; except in one 
instance. One gentleman stoutly refused his due, 
saying : — 

" I kliow Allen Lincoln ; if he comes back, he will pay 
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' John Bird ' ; if he does not, you will greatly need that 
hundred dollEirs, and will be welcome to it." 

God himself has paid the interest on that note with 
unremitted prosperity, to John Bird ; and if ever I am 
able, or my children after me, to pay the principal and 
the " ten per cent," he will not be forgotten. 

All men would be willing to lend, if sure of repay- 
ment ; few would refuse to be paid immediately in a 
doubtful case. John Birds are few and far between. 

Those " settlings up " of mine were generally con- 
ducted something in this manner. 

" Good morning,, Mr. Cook." 

" Good morning." 

" How much do I owe you, Mr. Co"ok ? Pifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five dollars ? " 

" Well, I declare, I've forgotten, but I'll see," And 
Mr. Cook goes to his book. 

" Twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. TU throw off 
the eente." 

(Ella outside). " I am astonished ; I thought I'd be 
sure to soy enough, but for my life I cannot remember 
more than fifteen or twenty. Seems to me I did set it 
down, but it is such a trouble to be particular, when I 
am half dead with grief and care. He is honest, I 
know, however, and he was kind to throw oif the fifty 
cents," 

Business doing ElJa ! She has learned a little wis- 
dom since. 

My safety was in a tell-tale tongue. I 'always told 
Mr. Carver what I had bought of Mr. Cook, and vice 
versa, when I settled, and how much I paid, and as 
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" two of a trade never agree," if one had cheated me, 
the other would have given me a friendly hint. 

I think, too, my forlorn countenance, when I went 
to pay a bill, was a safeguard ; for I was always think- 
ing how soon I might be minus a dollar ; and no one 
with a drop of compassion in his veins would have 
dealt deceitfully with poor, pale-faced Ella Lincoln, 
He who would have done so, would have stolen the 
plate from a church altar. 

And now that those little " settlements " were made 
for the fortieth time, or less, I began to consider in 
what way I could still lessen ray expenses ; or how I 
should earn more than I ever had earned towards sup- 
porting myself and children. Mr. Ward had sold out 
his interest in " The ■ Republican," tind retired, and 
" Mrs. Lincoln," who had nothing to sell, had retired 
upon her " glbry." 

I began to consider the prt^iety of leaving the 
West, and settling in the vicinity of some eastern 'city, 
where I could have easier access to " the powers that 
be " in literature ; and perhaps find some friends among 
them who would patronize me for sweet charity's sake. 
I thought, that if I could once see some of those lordly 
city editors, who had the destinies of poor writers at 
their disposal, I might, by telling them all about my 
" ups and downs " in life, so interest them in me, per- 
sonally, that they would be constrained to advance my 
literary interests, in preference to those of persons who 
merely wrote for notoriety's sake. 

While the idea of changing my place of residence 
yet floated vaguely through my brain, I was invited to 
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tea at the house of a frJend, and there met Mrs, Day- 
ton, who resided two miles from town. She was a 
very pretty woman, handsomely dressed, and wore one 
of the sweetest smiles that ever adorned a human face. 
I was particularly pleased with her, now that I was 
introduced to her for the first time, although I had 
sometimes observed her at our church. 

During the evening she remarked in my presence, 
that she was " lonely 'with no o(her society than that 
of her children," (she had but ten,) and that she had 
" concluded to talce a few boarders, if she could find 
persons whose business would not prevent their going 
so far from town." 

" I would board them cheaply," she said, merely 
charging enougK to cover my expenses. I am so fond 
of society, that good company would be half remunera- 
tion." 

" That would be the very place for you and your 
chUdren," whispered Miss Crow, always ready to help a 
friend into a dilemma by volunteering, her advice, but 
never quite ready to help her out of it, after the mis- 
chief was done. " Such a pretty green yard, and a 
brook there in the meadow, just deep enough to amuse 
the boys, and they couldn't drown if they should lie 
down in it. They could play all day in the care of 
those large boys of Mrs, Dayton's, and you could write, 
write, write." 

" Bat winter is coming." 

" Oh, yes, then the children can all herd together in 
one of those rooms up stairs, cracking nuts and build- 
ing cob houses; they would not trouble you at all." 
19 
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" Have you beea there ? ' 

" Yes ; I have seen the parlor. Called one day with 
a friend when we were out riding. Beautiful parlor! 
Come and talk with Mrs Dayton." And we moved up 
nearer. 

One week later : — 

" I have concluded, Mr. Alton, that it will be my 
duty to leave my pleasant rooms in your hotel, find 
board two -miles away from town^where a lady has 
offered to talie rae for a mere trifle per weelt, and my 
company. I meaji Mrs, Dayton, who has been a 
widow three years, and still peraeveres in managing 
her farm — is not she energetic ? Having more room 
than she needs, and being lonely, she wishes a few 
boarders. The fact is, Mr. Alton, I am not flush of 
money; it is long 'since Mr. Lincoln has remitted me 
any ; and I earn but little, hence it seems proper that I 
should take advantage of an opportunity like this to 
reduce my expenses. I can pay you now ; a year 
hence I may not be able." 

" My dear madam,- let not any uncertainty about 
your funds have any weight with you in this matter. 
I have boarders in my house who have not paid up in 
two years ; you have never failed at the i»onth's end ; 
I am willing to accommodate you to the uttermost of 
my ability ; I am your husband's friend, and yours." 
Noble Mr. Alton. 

But I occupied in that house two of the most pleas- 
ant apd desirable rooms; and he was offered more for 
them ihan I gave, the very day I entered them; T had 
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not yet becomft so hardened with poverty, that I could 
look a man boldly in the face whom I was owing for 
bread and butter, and I preferred to risk having inferior 
accommodations, to staying there, and perhaps finally 
be obliged to wrong him, 

I never dreamed of such a thing, at that time, as liv- 
ing upon the courtesies, or charities of others, farther 
than I could see my way clear to pay them. And yet 
those men who had boarded with Mr. Alton two years 
without settling, men in business and rich, had no 
compunctions of conscience in taking advantage of his 
good nature, and putting him to an inconvenience. 
I was such an uji sophisticated creature ! Always 
jumping off precipices to elude shadows, 

I had furnished my own rooms. When I ceased 
housekeefring and commenced boarding at the New 
York House, after selecting from my furniture such 
articles aa I needed for my present use, I stored away 
the remainder, until such time as I should use it again 
or sell it. 

Just as I was in the midst of the hurry and confu- 
sion of packing up, and carrying out, the team stand- 
ing at the door, who should enter unannounced but a 
certain forlorn widow, Mrs. Malley. 

Mrs. Mallpy had buried a husband and three chil- 
dren, of cholera, only three months before, and to me 
she was an object of melancholy interest. I lowered 
my voice, lest perchance some ruder note might fall jar- 
ringly upon the mourner's heart, and sat down with 
her upon the side of a bedstead, from whence the beds 
had been removed. 
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" How do you do, Mrs. Malley ? " 

" Oh, I'm as well as can be expected, after my great 
loss. But I don't sleep very well nights. I can't. 
It is 30 strange that they were all taken away, leaving 
me a poor, childless widow, all alone in the world, with 
nobody to caxc for me. Never was as good a man as 
Hiram Malley, never. And three sweeter, better chil- 
dren never lived — never." And she wept, and I helped 
her ; foe Who could think of such a sad bereavement 
without feeling deeply for the afflicted one? MTio 
with a heart not of stone could have seen her tears, 
and kept her own eyelids dry ? 

But I felt in a hurry to get out of those rooms, 
with all my furniture, trunks, band-boxes, et cetera ; 
and although I sympathized with her deeply, I could 
not help' indulging the intruding wisH that she Would 
excuse me that time, and come over to Mrs. Day- 
ton's after I settled there and s^ay all day if she wished, 
and cry with me at leisure. I could not help wishing 
that whatever her business might be, she .would make it 
known and depEirt, for there stood the team at the door, 
the carpet was feken away, and the dust flying about 
as ofteu as the boys ran over the floor, both doors were 
wide open, the fire out, and I wished in my heart she 
would go. 

" Do you take all yotir things, Mrs. Lincoln ? " 

" Yes, all from these rooms. I have some stowed 
away in the garret of the house I last occupied." 

" That 's what I came to speak to you about. You 
see, right away, after poor, dear Hiram Malley died, 
and the dear little boys followed him, I thought the 
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house was not home to me, any more, and so I told the 
owner he might rent it to some other person, and I sold 
thn few things I had, to pay the expenses of the funerals 
and the doctor's" bills, and I've made my home with 
my sister ever since. But, somehow, now ihat I don't 
keep house, I feel worse than I did before ; aad my 
sister says, if I can get a few things to keep house 
with, I can have her two rooms up stairs, and it will 
take up my attention to cook, and do the chores, and 
I'll in a measure forget my troubles." ;. 

" It may be better for you. There is nothing like 
employment when one is afflicted," 

"Well, aa I said, my own things are all sold, and I 
thought, as you wasn't a using all yours, and they 
was all stowed away up garret where you used to live, 
that I'd like to borrow a. few, if it would not be asking 
too great a favor, — and Fd take good care of 'em ; 
and do sewing for you any time to pay for the use 
of 'em. It's of no use, any how, for things to be 
slowed away for the rats and mice to get at them, and 
destroy them ; and farnitore sort a cracks when it 
stands in a dry place, and never looks so well." 

Just then Bill Bunee put his head inside and said : — 
" Mrs. Lincoln, if you don't go soon I shall have to 
charge you more ; I can't stay for nothin'." And I be- 
gan to lose all sympathy for Mrs. Malley, and wish 
her at the world's end. However, I made a strong call 
upon my bette.r nature, and said : — 

" "What kind of furniture do you wish to borrow ? " 
" Well, I thought, if you would let me take the old 
dining room carpet, and table, and three chairs, and 
19* 
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the light stand, and the middling sized looking glass, 
and the bed and bedstead your girl used to sleep on, 
and a half a set of your common blue crockery, and a 
few knivea and forks, I could get along." 

" Really, Mrs, Malley, I wish to oblige you, and will ; 
but to-day, you see how it is, I could not go over with 
you to select the articles you want. If you can wait 
a fortnight, I shall be over in town probably, and will 
call at your sister's and go with you." 

" Couldn't you write a line to the family in the house, 
and tell them to let me go up and pick them oat my- 
self? I would not leave anything out of place, nor 
take anything but the things you told me T might. I 
kinder feel so uneasy, and want to be doing I don't 
know what, since they all died." 

Poor woman ! I did not wonder. " My paper is 
gone. Harry, run in to Mr. Alton, and ask him to let 
me have a little paper, quick." And, laying the paper 
on the top of the dusty stove, I wrote an order. I felt 
like crying for my own ti'oubles now, for I did dislike 
to have my furniture, all nicely packed as it was, dis- 
turbed and used by any one. Wouldn't her sister's 
children scratch the table and chairs, break the dishes, 
and tramp that carpet into holes ? Would not she set 
her cook-stove in that very room, and do her washing 
there ? " But it was too late to repent of what I had 
done ; so I merely asked how long she would need 
them, and she answered, " But a few weeks," at the 
end of which time she would either buy them if I 
would sell, or replace them. 

" Thank you ! the Lord bless you for your kindness'" 
and J was glad to see her depart. 
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The very next evening she was married — that dis- 
consolate widow — to Tim Hildebrant, a notorious 
scoundrel, and went ofF with my property, as I learned 
a fortnight Eifterwards. I left others to tell that story, 
-^It was not the .first time my heart had ran away with 
my head ; but this was the last " uiikindest cut of all." 
. I bade them " Good bye " at the Boston House, with 
much regret. Master and mistress, boarders and ser- 
vants, had been kind to me in sickness and health. It 
was emphatically a home, and such a home as is sel- 
dom found at a hotel. 

During the exposure incident to moving, I contracted 
a new cold ; and, when I found myself at last in Mrs- 
Dayton's parlor, I was feverish and sick. My furniture 
was tumbled promiscuously into my room, a 'back 
roofa on the first floor, my bed ma9e, and a iire kin- 
dled. But the chimney was a bad one, and the wind 
- " the wrong way " — so said Mrs. Dayton ; and it 
smoked so intolerably that I was glad to have the fire 
go out. We had a very pleasant cup of tea, however, 
everything very good ; and I'said " in,my sleeve," " She 
at least lives well." 

Very early we went to bed, and thought, as we lay 
down upon our pillows, that the wind would change 
probably, and " all be right in the morning." 

Harry and Tommy were not as sanguine of that as 
myself, however; for I heard one of them say, just 
before they passed into the land of dreams, ": It is a 
dreadful nasty kitchen," and the other responded, " But 
up stairs it's worser — not a sign of a carpet, nor nice 
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white quilt, nor anything ; and the chairs are as dusty " 
— and then he fell asleep. 

I awoke in the morning with a pain in my head, a 
sore throat, and was exceedingly hoarse and thirsty. 
The room was filled to suffocation with smoke ; some- 
body was rattling at the stove, and Tommy crying to 
go back to the Boston House. Sick as I was, I sprang 
out of bed, dressed, and started with Tommy for the 
parlor. No fire had been kindled there, and I ventured 
on to the kitchen. I involuntarily held up my skirts, 
as I threaded my way along ampng chairs, boxes, tin 
pans and kettles, till I reached the fire, where stood a 
fat Dutch girl frying some veal, with dishevelled hair, 
a greasy linsey-woolsey petticoat ; above that was visi- 
ble the upper portion of a coarse chemise, and over 
that a l>lue-plaid cotton kerchief. Her hair was tan- 
gled, and plainly unexplored ; but she gave me a chair 
oti the hearth, and expressed sympathy for my apparent 
ill health. Her countenance was that of good nature 
and honesty; and, well trained, no doubt she would 
have made one of the beat of servants. 

Christine, dirty and forlorn as she was, had under 
that rough exterior all the better elements of human 
character. 

" Christine, where is your mistress ? " 

" She's in bed. I gita all the breakfast, then calls 
her." 

" How long have you been with her ? " 

" Two years — since 1 first crossed the sea." 

" Then you like her — she likes you ? " 

" Yes ; she teaehed me English ; she's good to n?.e," 
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" At what time do you breakfast ? " 

" Sometiines I gits breakfast for the family at seven, 
sometimes eight. Hans Schoefner and Patrick Malio- 
ney eat at six." 

Now Harry came in, and whispered, " I wish tliey'd 
ever have breakfast, I'm so hungry ! " and Tommy 
renewed his entreaties to go back to the " Boston 
House." Christine, thinking to please them, took a 
piece of the veal she was frying, with her fork, held it 
up before her mouth and commenced blowing, blowing, 
and, after it became cool, tore it apart with her fingers, 
giving each of them half. They looked at Christine, 
the veal in their hands, and at me, until I said, " It 
looks very good ; eat it." 

Presently the whole hungry herd of little Baytona 
came tumbling down stairs, and then "my lady" apr 
peared. 

■" Good morning, Mrs. Dayton. My room smoked 
so badty that I took the liberty to find my way to the 
kitchen." 

" All right, my dear Mrs. Lincoln ; I hope you will 
always make yourself perfectly at home. Sorry to 
hear you taJking so hoarsely. I perceived, as I passed 
your door, that your room is still smoking ; the wind 
is yet the wrong way." And always was, thought 
Ella. 

" Breakfast is ready," said Christine ; and then, pretty, 
graceftd, low-toned Mrs. Dayton piloted us into a little 
darksome place, yclept a " dining-room,- ' where there 
was no fire, no comfort, that cool September morning. 

The children came in after us, before us, and almost 
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over us, hungry, ill-mannered, and half-d 
girls with their froclis not fastened behind, the boys 
with jackets all awry, and heads like chestnut-burs. 
Hush ! what's that ? The four-year-old, tumbling head- 
foremost down stairs. Christine picks him up, iMrs. 
Dayton smiles on. 

" Coffee agreeable, Mrs. Lincoln?" 

" Yes, thank you." 

" Little boys have coffee, or milk 1 " 

" Milk, please." 

By this time, the Daytons all around the table were 
in a perfect uproar. 

" Give me some meat! " cried one ; " Some coffee ! " 
another ; " I want some bread and butter ! " another ; 
and " You never help me tiJl you've helped all the 
rest ! " another. And, the last complaining throat being 
at last filled, they proceeded to despatch the provisions 
with only occasionally singing out, " Bread ! " " Meat I " 
"Coffee I" "Pertaterl" until, all appetites satisfied," 
they yawned and stretched themselves all round, and 
then, pitching through the door, scattered here and 
there. 

During all that stuffing process, for I could call it by 
no softer name, Mrs. Dayton smiled pleasantly, sipped 
her own coffee very genteelly, and conversed of all 
irrelevant affairs, seemingly anxious to absorb my at- 
tention, that I might not notice the shocking misde- 
meanors of her ungoverned family. 

Harry and Tommy enjoyed the show, and ate with 
a relish. I, so sick and disappointed, excused myself 
after a single cup of coffee, and went to my room. 
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That fire was out again. There was no draught in the 
chimney'; and the room never had been free from 
smoke, except when the wind was low and " the right 
. way." 

Poor me ! there I was, sitting in that chilly room, 
and thinking of the comparative palace I had left 
behind, wondering how I should get the carpet down, 
and the furniture arranged, — how I could stay if I did. 

Christine attempted to make a second fire ; but the 
more she tried, tiie more it smoked, the whole blaze 
rushing out, over and under the stove-door, until, weary 
and angry at last, she said, " Smoke on, and be d — d 
to you I " and, Iticking the stove like a spiteful colt, 
away she went. 

" My dear Mrs. Lincoln, I will have Christine kindle 
a fire in the parlor, and you' can sit there through the 
day," said Mrs. Dayton, with her same unruffled coun- 
tenance. " The wind will go down probably after a 
few hours ; and , I suppose you are in no haste about 
the carpet." 

That carpet shaU never go down in that smoke-house, 
thought I to myself, but not aloud. I was beginning 
to feel very, very sick, and concluded " discretion was 
the better part of valor" till I should feel better. I sat 
in the parlor about two hours, and went to my bed, 
from whence I was removed the next day to an upper 
chamber, to have the advantage of a little fireplace, 
where the wind was always " the right way." There 
was no carpet, the floor swept in the middle, the dirt 
.all swept under the bed ; every article of furniture w^as 
covered with the dust of many weeks. While I lay 
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there from day to day, the inhabUatUs of the bedstead 
came out oftea to inquire after my health ; and Harry 
and Tommy discovered that there were walking irfees 
on the roofa of the Daytons. O, what a long, miserable 
three weeks I spent upon that bed ! Sometimes my 
children would be struck by those little untutored sav- 
ages, when they were out-doors at play; ofteji they 
tore their clothes, Eind no one mended them ; and they 
never could eat in peace for the scrambling and noise 
at the table. At first it amused, now it disgusted them. 

Yet Mrs. Dayton, that little, helpless, good-natured 
nobody, was as kind as her laziness would permit, 
made me plenty of gruel, asked me'seventeen times a 
day " how I was," Eind told me how she loved me. 

I have never liked good-natured women since. Just 
four weeks from the day I entered that house as a 
boarder, the doctor was at the bed-side for the fiftieth 
time, at least. A botwd-bottomed chair, covered with 
dust, stood beside my bed ; and I wrote with ray finger 
in the dust, " Doctor, I can neither live nor die in such 
,a hole as this." 

A few days later, I left her, fearing it might grieve 
her sadly; but she received the announcement with 
perfect nonchalance, smiling when I went out as 
sweetly as when I- went in. 

" A soft, low voice " may be " an excellent -thing iti 
woman," but, blended wilh all other kinds of softness, 
there is too much of a good thing. 

Peace be unto her! No wrinkle of care will ever 
mar the outlines of her perfect features. How can she 
grow old ? 
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I RETURNED to the Bostoii House, to take a little 
more comfort in the way of seeing good housekeeping, 
to recruit my strength, and prepare to leave Mariette. 

I had not now any important " settlements " to 
make, and but little money to have " settled " with if 
I had. I thought that, with strict economy, in some 
country town, I might subsist for a year upon what 
remained in my hands, perhaps longer, counting in 
with my present funds what I should probably earn 
with my pen. 

I'had written letters to several friends in New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, concerning locations, schools, 
etc. ; for now it was time that Harry should commence 
his education in earnest ; and I was anxious, if possible, 
to place him in a high school, and, his health being 
still delicate, I could not bear the idea of being sepa- 
rated from him. To obviate the unpleasantness of 
separation, I determined to seek a neighborhood where 
I myself could board with him, at the same time giv- 
ing him the opportunity of obtaining an education. 

A letter from a friend who resided at. Willowdale, 
New York, decided me to go there. She represented 
the village as a little " Eden," where sin never entered ; 
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as " prominent for its healthful ness, and the intelligence 
of its people ; " while the school was the " very best in 
the world, and the prices low." So I said in my heart, 
"Willowdaie wiJl be the place for a poor woman like 
Ella Lincoln ; and I answered my friend's epistle to 
that effect. And now 1 undertoolc the herculean task 
of " getting ready ; " for, although those " settlements " 
proper were all " done up," there were yet many things 
remaining to be done. 

All those goods and chattels that Mrs. Malley was 
pleased to leave for me in the garret were to be sold, 
and those I had furnished my own rooms with, and 
some I had loaned long ago, about which I said 
nothing, because I was ashamed of myself; and it was 
no light trouble for me to look them up and get them 
all in the right place, and then find purchasers, and 
give half of them away at last. 

But .after walking and riding every day for two 
weeks, telling everybody where I w^eis going, what for, 
how long I expected to stay, etc., the thing was accom- 
plished. "What goods I could not sell privately, were 
sold at auction ; their paltry price was in my hand, 
and nothing remained to be done but to kiss the ladies, 
siiake hands with the gentlemen, and turn resolutely 
away from a place endeared to me by both pleasurable 
and sorrowful recollections- 
Promenading for the last time about the old familiar 
grounds, I saw the house we had first occupied, the 
trees we had planted, the well that stood close by the 
door, the picket fence over which I had often leaned 
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with the first baby on my arm, conversing with fi-iends, 
or waiting the approach of my husband coming up 
the street. 

Again I seemed to stand there, a young, happy 
wife, the cool breeze of evening lifting my curls, and 
stirring' them over my temples ; the last sunbeams 
resting on the baby's golden locks, and making them 
almost as dazzling as themselves. Again I heard him 
clap his tiny hands and shout as he spied his "papa" 
in the distance ; and then that tall form was beside us. 
There was the olden undertone of love and kindness, 
the voice that never chided, the lipa whose sternness 
was for the crowd, whose smiles for the dear ones at 
home. 

Those maples which Allen planted with his own 
hands had grown tali and stately, and were beginning 
to shadow the roof ; and the tiny mound which he had 
sodded was there as green as ever. There was the 
well, and the old trough from whose trickling sides he 
playfully sprinltled the bright drops into the baby'ri 
face. There was everything to remind me that reverses 
had come — such deep reverses as seldom fall to the 
lot of any human being. I thought of him as he then 
stood erect in his young manhood, a tower of defence 
between us and the cold, harsh world, the life-pulse 
leaping joyously in his veins, the iiery ardor of a too 
hopeful spirit y6t undimmed by the ashes of regret. 

I thought of him as he moved about the apartments, 
and sat sighing under the eaves of a humbler home, 
with a melancholy light in his eye, a Up that seldom 
smiled. I thought of him as he stood bending under 
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a weight of agony that made the strong nian a child, 
gazing upon me and three little children, one a tiny 
babe, through great, blinding tears, trembling on the 
brink of the untried future before him. I thought of 
him as I fancy he is now, a weary-footed, brown- 
cheeked man, with the wrinkles of life's autumn set 
prematurely in his forehead — a monomaniac, still 
chasing the phantom which has lured him on through 
life, as false as the mirage weJls of the desert. 

" Jesse's grave ! " No, I must not go there I I eould 
not have borne the agony which must have seized 
upon me, wringing the last fibre of my being. 

It seemed that there I should die ; that I should hear 
his baby voice again, calling me from the place where 
we laid him long ago ; that I never, never could leave 
him there alone. 

It is a forest grave. The shadows of the ancient 
oaks walk over that lonely cemetery from morn till 
sunset ; wild vines creep over its uneven sod ; there 
are rocks, and underbrush, and wild roses ; the birds 
sing all day in the branches', and a river steeds quietly 
along on the south side, murmuring for our Jesse a 
perpetual funeral hymn. 

So I thought it were better not to visit that little 
grave on the hill-side, but leave our baby there, sleep- 
ing in peace among the vines and wild roses, where 
the birds and the river would sing tb him, and the 
angels would wEike him in time. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

>t the fcightM dreams lliat crowd a bad m 



One thing must not be forgotten, — that call upon 
Allen's cousin, to whom ^ owed but little good will, 
and much of my misery and poverty. He had avoided 
me altogether of late, g(Hng his own way, buying 
" town lots," wearing fine broadcloth, and a beaver so 
smooth that many a hapless fly slipped thereon, peril- 
ling life and limb. He walked very tall, that Jabez 
Banks, Esq., always stretching himself " the long way 
of the cloth," as I have heard housekeepers say, when, 
after shrinking, their cotton factory looked wofuUy 
short. He was a little man, with a little learning, a 
little head, (but wonderfully long;) and a heart less than 
a grain of musta;rd seed, — who scrupled not to use any 
of the tricks of trade "during the week," and could 
read a sermon and pray according to rule, if the minis- 
ter -was not at church on Sunday. 

I walked into his office and found him alone. He 
partly rose, as if to ask me to be seated, then leaned 
back again, saying nothing. A- weakness stole over 
me for a moment; I almost fainted, when I recollected 
that I was there to provoke still farther, one who had 
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not scrupled to rob me of money, and then misrepresent 
me to the world. 

That weakneas yielded to a stony will, and, after 
leaning for a few moments against a desk, I said : — 

" Mr, Banks, I am about to leave the State, for some 
months, or years, — One, only, knows how long; and I 
oould not, in duty to myseK and you, omit to come and 
speak to you a few parting words." I then reminded 
him of all the past, of act after act of his of hypocrisy 
and roguery, and concluded mj/ speech by calling him 
ungentlemanly, and a villain. 

He started to his feet, his eyes glowed and burned 
like two living eoais of &e, and, if I had not expected 
this, should have been frightened, as the hot, heavy 
artillery of wrath came hissing through his teeth. His 
last words were, " You shall rem,ember me, madam; 
aye, I will remind you of this hour when you least 
expect it I have wealth ; I fear not your feeble malice ; 
friends, and I will buy yotws." 

" Mine are not of the purchaseable order, sir. If I 
have one stick, you are welcome to him. Good bye I 
May God spare you to repent?" 

Silly Ella, I had gone into the very nest of a viper, 
and awakened him, that he might sting me anew. 

And yet I was relieved. When a woman has no 
money with which to buy friends, or frighten away her 
enemies, it is a pleasure to use her tongue freely. If 
Ella had passed through the fire of persecution with 
her mouth muzzled, she would have died long ago. 
Say what we may of the " unruly member," it is the 
" safety-valve " of nature, when the pressure is terrible 
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at the heart's core. Did you never read in the books, 
that more men die of apoplexy than women? May 
" a word to the wiae be sufficient." 

" I don't linow what to say," said farmer Sutphen, 
looking somewhat doubtful, very grave, and a great 
deaJ sorry. " These sudden changes in the wind are 
often foiiowed by snow squalls. It may be the best 
thing that you can do, under the circumstances ; but 
' distance lends enchantment to the view,' as some fool 
of a poet says, and I do hate to see you go oiF there, 
among perfect strangers, with them poor little boys of 
yours, to be pushed round, hither and thither, with no 
home of their own, and you sick half the time. But it 
isn't BO far but you can get back again ; and if you get 
badly used, come back ; you shan't want a friend while 
I Hve. 

" Try and keep above crying and fretting, let what 
may come, for where's the use in it? If your heart is 
brimful of trouble, go to God ; and if you want money, 
if I live, send to farmer Sutphen, of Ten Mile Prairie ; 
remember that. Good bye ! " 

I watched him from the window with a sad, sad 
heart, as his broad brimmed hat and russet coat min- 
gled with the fashionable coats, and taU, narrow-rimmed 
beavers of the crowd ; and then I sat down to weep 
away those emotions of gratitude and admiration, 
which I always feel for one so superior to his kind. 

There have been times since then, when I looked 
around me in vain, for his living counterpart, — when, 
heart-sick and weary, I longed for his honest counsels, 
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his earnest sympathy. But the sod of the prairie hes 
heavy on his bosora. When I had been absent one 
short year, I heard that he had passed away. 

"Why do the wicked live ; they who stand up in the 
great thoroughfare of life as cursed and withered trees, 
sheltering no fragile vines, no tender buds, from the 
hot sun and sweeping storms of the world, while men 
whose bosoms are fountains of iove and benevolence, 
whose strong arms are forever outstretched to shield 
the helpless and defend the injured, are cut off in the 
meridian of life, wringing so many hearts, desolating 
unnumbered hearthstones ? 

" Lo ! these are parts of His ways, but how little a- 
portion is heard of him? But the thunder of His 
power who can understand 1 " 

" You go to Willowdale, New York ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Brown." 

" Then you wiU be almost within the shadow of the 
land of steady habits." 

" Yes, sir, and may be quite there before we meet 
again. I must fulfil my destiny." 

" Well, if you. do go among the YaTi^ees proper, never 
speak disrespectfully of ' codfish,' or ' baked beans ; ' 
and, wherever you may go, always think three times 
before you speak. Good bye I " 

Mr. Brown knew Ella " like a book," as they say. 
. A very hasty " good bye " wa^ that from my respected 
pastor ; but it saved me from a foolish cry, just then, 
when I had no time for such, indulgence. I have some- 
times been made sick, and unfitted for all business, for 
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a fortnight, by some affectionate friend's injudicious, 
long-faced " farewell ! " It is a sad thing to part with 
friends ; but, when those partings come, eaeh should 
endeavor, by cheerfulness, to sustain the other, more 
especially the stronger should consider the temperament 
of the weaker party. It is better, if possible, when 
about leaving a community to which we have been 
long attached, to run away as fast as we can, not stop- 
ping to kiss even oui' favorite « aunty." ' There are 
persons who, though really glad we are going, will be 
sure to come and tell us how " sorry " they are, and 
conjure up a tear or two, to msike us spoil pur faces. 
Fie ! run away from them all, as quick as you can, and 
write your apology to all whom you know* to be friends, 
at leisure. 

It rained. Was ever a rainy day more lucky ? Only 
one day more in which to pack bur trunks and com- 
plete the arrangements for our journey, and now I could 
finish in peace. It dashed against the windows like a 
torrent, and stood in great ponds in the road. None 
but strong men would venture out to-day, and Ella 
could get down on the CEirpet and scatter those bun- 
dles and garments all around, and have a good time 
truly. Mrs. "Alton had kindly offered to keep the boys 
down stairs all day, and on this particular occasion I 
was glad to be without them. 

I had been tumbling about over the floor, about an 
hour, stowing away a dress here, a jacket there ; here 
a scarf, there a collar; here a book, there a pair of old 
slippers ; and still I folded, rolled up, and distributed 
into those two capacious trunks, glad that I had deferred 
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packing until the last day, for now I was too busy to 
be' gloomy. 

My room was up stairs, in front, commanding a 
view of the street for a quarter of a mile, and as often 
as my feet ached, from being used as a stool, as they 
were, I arose and looked out. 

" "Well done ; if there isn't a woman out, this rough 
day I How her umbrella sways and twists in the wind 1 
She rocks like a foundering schooner. Luckily the 
gents have so much trouble in managing their own 
umbrellas, that they cannot see her. My heart ! she is 
the veritable Mehitabel Screggs, and she is crossing 
the street. What shall I do ? 

It was not the feLshion of the ladies of Mariette to 
say " not at home " to friends calling at inconvenient 
hours. "We were too honest for that. 

Was Mehitabel a friend? In one sense she was. 
She always SEiid to me just what she meant to say 
about me to others, as some do not. ■ I knew what 
amount of mercy I might expect at her hands. Of 
course she did not make the same allowance for my 
short comings that I did myself, but I readily forgave 
her candor, which at this age of the world has become 
a moat precious rarity. 

I honored her penetration. I might have insulted 
her by refusing to be seen, but my better self prevailed, 
and I concluded to admit her. So I dragged and 
pushed the articles on the floor, with hands and feet, 
into a corner, and, looking as pleasantly as possible, 
opened the door. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Lincoln. I guess you think I 
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like you amazingly, to be out in tliis rain. But I heard 
you was agoing to-morrow, certain, and I couldn't 
think of such a thing as not bidding you good bye, so 
I told sister Mary, I'd just put on my things and come 
over and set a while, as it was the last day we'd meet 
on earth, probably ; for it's so far to New York, that I 
fear you'll never come back." 

"It was very considerate in you. Miss Screggs, to 
take so much trouble ; but I hope you will excuse the 
disordered state of the room, as I am just paelting my 
trunks, and am short of time," I thought I would not 
say this time that I was " pleased " to see her. 

" O, as for packing, — can't I help you? I'm an old 
hand at the business. I have a great many cousins, 
living all round the State, and I visit 'em alt, without 
fail, every year. Travelling's cheap, you know, and it 
doesn't cost nothing after I git there. One gits so 
tired of staying right in the same place all the while, 
it's handy to have plenty of relations," — and Mehitabel 
tallted on, at the same time deliberat*'ly taking off her 
bonnet, — that tail, yellow straw, — and depositing it 
in the corner of the sofa, 

" 3'hank you. Miss Screggs, but I need nb-assi stance, 
and I proceeded with my work. But it was extremely 
annoying to have those bell-button eyes of hers fol- 
lowing every motion, as I picked up this and that, 
elevating that night-robe, depressing this shoe, and 
attending to all the et-cetera's of the affair. I began 
to feel somewhat nervous, and pondered .in my heart 
how I should lid myself of Mehitabel and her never 
ending tongue. 
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I thought, too, as I glanced at her occasioiiaUy, that 
I perceived a solemn gravity settling upon her inter- 
esting' countenance, and once I heard her sigh, I began 
to fear that she might consider it her " Christian duty" 
to preach me a parting sermon upon vanity, and im- 
propriety of dress, manner, etc. So I said : " Ella, 
whatsoever you do, do quickly ; for if once the text be 
taken,"whicli was sure to be, — "when have you heard 
from your man ? " she will go on to the end like a. race . 
horse. That is not all; she is long-winded, Eind may 
go three times over the course. 

Luckily I lifted a pink scarf, and shook it out pre- 
viously to folding, when lo ! it attracted her notice, and 
she called it " pretty." 

" Do you like it. Miss Screggs? If you do, allow me 
to present it to you." 

" What, give it to me, out and out ? You are very 
liind, — much obleeged to you. Til keep it nice to re- 
member you by," and she went to the mirror, trying it 
on. " Well, it is becoming." It looked, on her long, 
aaUow neck, like a pink tape tied around a taliow 
candle. 

She sat down again. One more venture, Ella. 

" Miss Screggs, does buff become you ? " 

" Well, if it isn't too deep, too near a yellow." 

" I asked, because here is this buff muslin dress, not 
much worn, as you see ; and I really am not anxious 
to wear it longer, it not being particularly becoming to 
me. If you will accept of it, I should be pleased to 
give it to you. Suppose you try it on." 

She sprang to her feet, throwing oft' the old striped 
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delaine instanter. The dress fitted, except being some 
inches too short, — a fault easily obviated by turning 
down the broad hem. Mehitabel smiled like a May 
morning. 

" Well, if that wasn't worth coming after, I don't 
know what is ? I declare, Mrs. Lincoln, you are one 
of the best women in the world, ajad I kinder hate to 
have you go away. Much oblcegcd to you. It isn't 
so vert/ yellow, after aU, and the very thing to wear in 
warm weather. I guess I'll be going now; I see it 
slacks up a mite, and may be the waUting will be 
worse, if I stay longer." 

My plan had worked like a charm. She arrayed 
herself ^gain in the delaine, tied up the presents in her 
handkerchief, mounted old steeple-top straw, and away 
she went, not forgetting to say that she kissed me very 
hard for good bye. 

That was the same "buff muslin" she had lectoted 
me so eloquently upon not many months before. Then 
she called it a " yellow " dress ; now, I opine, on her, it 
became a delicate buff. " O, consistency! " 

But she went home. That was kind, — and I finished 
the packing. 

31 
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CHAPTEK XXX. 

"Topart — what sorrows mingle In tiiatwordl" 

The arrangements being completed ; the " good- 
byes " spoken ; the rebellious heart, that left reluctantly 
its dear w^estern ho^e, stilled beneath the iron will, 
and made the slave of circumstances, — nought re- 
mained to be done, but to take our seats in a railroad 
car, and be whirled rapidly away. 

No riding out of Mariette now; as Ella rode into it 
many years ago, in a big stage wagon, in the same 
dress she had slept in for several successive nights, 
sometimes in the room with fourteen gentlemen, some- 
times on the hay under their feet, with her' bonnet 
smashed as flat as a clam-shell, her hair heavy with 
the night dew. The strong arm upon which she 
leaned during that wearisome journey was not around ■ 
her now; and, in its stead, two little feeble pairs of 
hands clung trustfufly about her for support and hap- 
piness. A crowd of memories came trooping wildly 
over her brain ; her heart leaped in her bosom as if 
ready to burst its fetters ; and then all was over ; for, 
with all her weakness and impulsiveness, there was an 
inner strength, a high, controlling power, that arrested 
the wild waves of feeling as they rushed to and fro, 
saying, f Peace • be still ! " Yet it was not her strength, 
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but His who fashioned her so weak and self-doubting. 
Staff after staff upon wliich she had leaned had proved 
as a breakipg reed ; home, health, and competence had 
passed away together ; and then He imparted to her a 
portion of his own vitality, and bade her stand at her 
post, where before she was ready to die. 

I left Mariette pledged to one sacred object — the 
moral and mental advancement of my children, I had 
no other ambition now than this ; I asked not fame, 
fortune, or friends for my own sake, but coveted all for 
theirs, that these might, indirectly, give them character 
and position in the world. I was willing, if necessary, 
to live secluded and unnoticed, to toil early and late, 
to wear plain clothes, and hide from the sun and storm 
under the lowliest roof that civilized man calls home, 
if, by such sacrifices on my part, I could but further 
their future interests, and give to the world hereafter 
two intelligent, upright, and unselfish men, to be bless- 
ings to their country, and benefactors to their race. 

God himself recognized in me the maternal martyr, 
took me silently by the hand, and led me forward. 
Sometimes, poor and sick among strangers, I have 
been appalled by the difficulties which arose before me 
mountain high, and, faithless for a moment, said, " It 
is over 1 I can do no more ! " and then those heights 
have been levelled by the unseen hand, and all was 
fair and smooth again. 

Away we sped over the prairie towards Chicago. 
The grass, wet with the recent rain, sparkled as if set 
with innumerable gems j and the little rivulets, born 
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of yesterday to be kissed away by the sunbeanis of 
to-day, bubbled and smiled as we passed. 

Here we rushed past a gnarled old oak-or stunted 
crab-tree, there a cluster of hazel-bushes or blackberry- 
vines ; yonder in the slough gre^v the rushes. The 
cattle, frightened at the whistle, went snorting over the 
fields ; and the birds rose in flocks from the grass-lands. 
We swept on through the heights and hollows, ovei 
bridges and through " cuts " in the rocks, all of which 
amused the Kttle men at my side, but afforded me nei- 
ther pain nor pleasure ; for mine was a weary heart, 
viewing familiar scenes. Every traveller describes hia 
route ; every school-girl keeps a diary of her journey- 
ings, "last fall" or "summer," in the "West.- I refer 
you to them and the " Guide Book," and step out of 
the car, sans ceremonie, at the " Tremont " in Chieago, 
A large, beautiful hotel, comparing favorably with the 
best in our eastern cities. 

Chicago was comparatively a small place when I 
saw it for the first time, a few years before ; now it is 
one of the greatest marts of the world. I walked up 
and down its principal thoroughfares, and rode along 
the lake shore, and thence to all the principal buildings 
aboui the City, that the children might see and re- 
member ; but they forgot — O, how soOn ! Children 
see and enjoy, and go away and forget Their plastic 
intellects are easily impressed; those impressions easily 
erased, except in some instances where their sympa- 
thies are awakened, their passions aroi^ed. 

I sometimes think, however, that even upon those 
velvet tablets there is one little comer of a firmer 
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texture, where they engrav.e their wrongs ; and years 
roll on, bringing no Lethean waters to that guarded 
spot Think of it, you who wantonly wrong a little 
child : the time is coming when his arm will be strong, 
and yours will have lost its vigor ; his voice may yet 
hold the magic key that milocks a million hearts ; you 
may speak when none will listen. 

Nothing of moment occurr.ed on our journey. "We 
left Chicago when th^ rain literally "poured," and it 
poured all day ; and then the stars came out, the air 
was cool and bracing, and we threw open the win- 
dows to enjoy it " See how beautifully it has cleared 
away ! " was passed round from lip to lip in such glad- 
some, earnest tones, that it was evident the spirits of 
the passengers had partaken of the gloominess of the 
weather, and there was now a general " clearing up " 
inside. 

As night approached, we drew a long sigh or two 
at the prospect of sitting up and sleeping, and then, 
making a grace of necessity, wrapped our blanket 
shawls around us, and invoked 

" Tired Nature's sweet restorer." 

Harry lay down independently; Tommy bestowed 
his head in my lap. They dreamed, apparently, as 
sweetly as if resting upon beds of down. I gazed 
upon their innocent features, fancy shaping for their 
future a thousand misty forms, mentally pledging 
myself anew to the work of educating them fcr re- 
spectability and usefulness. 
91" 
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I thought, too, of the motley crowd of restless sleep- 
ers occupying the seats around, and wondered that, in 
a world w^here our individual interests are as various 
as our countenances, we have still common hopes,' 
fears, Sympathies, weaknesses, and virtues ; that all 
our countless destiTiies are marked out by one unerring 
hand ; we all meet finally at the gate of death, and lie 
down and rest together in the arms of our TiOTHSBigH, 
mother. 

Poor wanderers aU ! stage passengers of the world ! 
"We meet ; perhaps love each other ; the coach stops ; 
,we offer the reluctant hand ; take different routes ; 
some arrive at home. May we be taking but diiferent 
routes to the same eternal city ! 5ftere wiU be happy 
recognitions, blessed reunions. 

" Our Father's house ! " More numerous than the 
leaves of the forest, tlie drops of the ocean, wiU be 
that family of happy hearts. Jealousy and fear will 
be forgotten ; friendship will have ceased to doubt its 
object ; love, that had no voice on earth will freely 
speak in heaven. 

Mornhig broke over the world. The sunbeams came ■ 
and rolled awAy the vapor back against the hills ; and 
still we hurried on. There is a monotony in railroad 
travelling, a kind of weariness we feel in no other 
situation ; and, long continued, it would be to me as 
intolerable as the ceaseless round of the treadmill. 

A lady alone, or with children, almost perils her life 
in getting out at one of those refreshment saloons, and 
finding her way to the table ; and then that filling 
one's mouth with all possible despatch, and swallowing 
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the contents by the way, is death upon a dyspeptic 
stomach. It is still harder for children, with their keen 
appetites^ living, as they do, almost exclusively in the 
present, to hear that provoking cry of " All aboard ! " 
just as the meat and potato are mashed up and del- 
uged with gravy, and they are coming down upon 
them like Wolves on their midnight prey. 

How often they inquire by the way " how far " it is, 
" if we are half way there," if we " have got to sleep 
OTib^toors any more nights " etc. ! How soon after the 
commencement, of a journey their little faces wax 
wonderfully grave, and they cease to inquire "who 
lives there ? " or the name of this town or that mill- 
stream ! Poor things I the houses, barns, brooks, moun- 
tains, chicken-eoops, and church-steeples, all mingle 
together and beckon as they pass, leaving with them 
no other impression than that of hurrying and con- 
fusion. 

As I had been advised to do by a friend at Mariette, 
I stopped the second night to rest ; " for," said she, 
" you will certainly be sick if you don't, and arrive at 
"Willowdale in 'h forlorn condition indeed. Foxville 
was one of those smart new villages that smell of 
pjt«h and paint, with fu^sy landlords, who charge 
every traveller as if they feared another would never 
come that way ; as if they had never heard a sermon, 
or opened a Bible, and believed death to be an " eter- 
nal sleep." 

My head was aching sadly. After partaking of an 
indifferent meal, I hoped we should have a nice quiet 
sleep, and arriving at our chamber, saw no indications 
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to the contrary. There were two beds with Marseilles 
quilts, apparently clean; the floor was covered with mat- 
ting ; the furniture of the room was highly respectable. 

They are .wise about lights, those hotel-keepers; 
always a night-lamp or a short candle, thought J, ex- 
tinguishing the tiny thing that the servant had set 
upon the table, and throwing myself heavily upon the 
bed. O, what a luxury is a bed when one is so thor- 
oughly jaded and sleepy! and this Xs a pretty good 
house, if we did not have a good supper, I'said men- 
tally, as my eyes closed upon the moonbeams which 
stole in to share my pillow. 

My dreams were not pleasant, and I did not dream 
long. I dreamed that I was away in a lonely desert, 
very weary; and, after travelling many a mile over 
tliose arid sands, I came to a veritable bed, — dreams 
Eire never consistent, — and that bed was cleanly and 
invitingly spread ; it was of the softest down. But 
ere long I was awakened from my slumber by a 
prickling sensation from head to foot, and lo ! instead 
of feathers, I had lain down upon a bed of chestnut- 
burs ; and springing out, as I thought, upon the ground, 
I found myself wide awake upon the floor of my 
chamber. Touching a match to the bit of a candle 
that remained, I carried it to my bed; and there — 
worse than the chestnut-burs of my dream — - 1 saw a 
legion of uninvited companions. I turned towards 
the other, and Harry and Tommy were being devoured 
with like kindness, kicking and flinging their arms, the 
clothes trailing down upon the floor, their feet where 
their heads should have been, their heads everywhere. 
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NoV I had heard of those pestiferous vermin, that 
they will not continue their depredations long in the 
light, so I put down the candle upon the table, and, 
, while 1 murdered a few of the grandfathers, the rest 
beat a hasty retreat. 

I lay down again, leaving the light, and was soon 
locked in the arms of a horrible nightmare. I thought 
myself in the power of fiends, who were tormenting me 
with briers and needles, pricking eveiy inch of my 
flesh, and there I lay, uttetly i^nable to move. 

"Mamma!-" — it was Harry's voice, — "there is 
something biting us all the time, and we can't sleep 
Aay more." 

The candle had burned out, and I began to ponder 
upon the necessity of having another, for with a light 
we might get rest, and it was only two o'clock ; but 
how was that candle to be obtained ? 

I remembered to have seen, as we came up, a: lady 
go into a room just at the bottom of the stairs, with a 
tall ckndle in her hand ; it was possible I might get 
that ; but how ? Was that door locked ? was any one 
with her? It seemed the only hope of getting a light, 
for there was no bell, and I could not go to the bar- 
room without dressing, — if dressed, I did not like to 
go there. I started for the room of my fellow-passen- 
ger, in my slijJpers, with a shawl over my night dress,- 
and, stealing softly across the hall, and down stairs, 
was soon at the door where I had seen the lady enter. 

Away down, in the hall of the first floor, I could see 
a dim lamp. I listened ; all was still I tapped gently 
at the door, — no answer. I ventured a louder sum- 
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mons. I heard some one spring to the floor ; thel'e was 
a clatter as if a gentleman was hastily dressing, and 
the door was opened by a man. 

" What the deuce are you disturbing us at this time 
of night for ? I tell you the stage we go in does n't 
start till four, — now it's only two. By gracious ! old 
fellow, if you don't take yourself back t© your nest in 

less than no time, Til A woman, by George! 

What would you have, madam ? " 

" A sleep walker," whispered his wife, now at his 
elbowj„ " You'd better get |jetween her and the stairs, 
and I'll try to walien her." 

I had been so startled and confounded at the great 
masculine, thunder-tones of his voice, that, for once, I 
had forgotten the use of my tongue, and stood there as 
dumb as a brick- 
But her presence reassured me, and I explained my 
errand, askfed pardon for the intrusion, and joined those 
strangers in a laugh at my own expense. They gave 
me that tall candle, — I was glad it was not burning, — =- 
and away I went. It was their own. She told me 
she never travelled through the country without a little 
box of candles. I have profited by that information 
sinc«, always taking with me a sperm candle or two. 

Arrived at my room, I slew the nobility and scattered 

the commonalty, as before ; and in the light of that 

candle we slept, with little molestation, until morning. 

The next night we slept in the cars, and at nine 

o'clock next day arrived at Willow-dale, New York. 

The village was situated on a bluff, at the bottom of 
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which was " Willow Creeli.' "Well might it thus be 
named, for never have I seen such a little forest of wil- 
lows as grew on either side. Some were very ancient; 
their tops had been cut away, and new branches started 
Ijom the stumps; others were in their prime, stately 
and graceful ; and all along, between, grew innuQier- 
able whips. Just over the bluff was a narrow strip of 
woodland, which formed a pretty background for the 
white homes of the citizens ; but the village, to my 
taste, was a comfortless looking affair, standing up in 
the glare of the sunbeams, with its three churches, three 
hotels, and half a dozen stores, not forgetting the " Insti- 
tute " buildings, which, to my mind, had more of brick 
than beauty, — long and nsirrow, fuU of windows, and 
chalked and pencilled from gable to gable ; a sufficient 
number of pickets missing from the fence to make it 
look shabbily; dilapidated out-buildings, and other 
idications that the boys, from time immemorial, had 
been the executive power of the institution. 

And this Willow-dale was the " Eden " towhich my 
friend- had directed my steps. An " Eden " without 
trees. K I had bfeen absolute Queen of America, I 
would have issued an edict forthwith, that the village 
of WiUow-dale be removed, house after house, tc the 
brook, and set under the shade of the willows, and the 
Institute carried back to the grove, to be set under tlie 
shgde of the oaks. Like a horse minus a mane, a hat 
without a brim, a peacock shorn of his train, is a vil- 
lage without trees. Show me a country house, three 
y(!at^ old, without a tree around it, and, iniseen, un- 
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heard, if the family have usual health, I pronounce 
them lazy in the extreme. 

I do not say there was not a single tree at Willow- 
dale, for I counted eleven, but a general want of them ; 
and yet the town is old, 

"5^6 were received kindly, but I missed the hearty 
western wielcome. There was more reserve, a wonder- 
ful slowness of approach, a kind of majiner which said : 
" I am at home here, one of the old settlers, of course 
your superior. I will wait and watch, and if you be- 
have well, I win be your friend. Where were you 
born, and where have you been, and what do you think 
about 'abolition' and 'woman's rights?' Whatchurch 
do you belong to? and are you a member in good 
standing ? They were, all willows, those Willow-dale- 
Ues; born of the same old roots, watered by the same 
old current of opinion,. shadowing only themselves and 
their neighbors. 

But about our boarding-house. My friend Mrs. 
Elwood, ■who induced me to come to this " Eden," had 
engaged board lor me with Mrs. Gwinn, who had a 
small family, and was just the nicest housekeeper in 
the country. " This will be the very place for you," 
she wrote ; " Mrs, Gwinn has a horse and carriage, and 
.1 have no doubt will be pleased to have you ride out 
with her often, which will be a benefit to your health 
and a pleasure to the boys. She is a very pious lady, 
and her conversation profitable." 

So ih my heart of hetirts I wrote down Mrs. Gwinn 
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aa a Jittle, delicate, soft-voiced lady, with the sweetest 
smile and lightest step in the State of New York. 1 
had fancied her residence as lovely as her gentle spirit, 
surrounded with trees and flowers ; half hidden in the 
vines which her own fair hands had trained. Now^, 1 
said, those trees and vines will be touched with the 
yellow and crimson of decay, but autumn will fade 
into winter, and then we shall have such pleasant 
sleigh-rides with that nice pony and cutter, — -of course 
she keeps one, — and she must have nuts and apples 
then, — all Eastern farmers do, — and winter will speed 
rapidly away; and then will come spring, and spring, 
will deepen into summer, and then we will wander 
through the peach orchards, and shake the great blue 
plums from the trees, and gather aprons full of ripe, 
yellow pears, Mrs. Gwinn and I. — I shall board a long 
time with dear, little, gentle and generous Mrs. Gwinn, 
EUa and her boys. 

In imagination I forgot to reserve any time for scrib- 
bling for the newspapers ; almost forgot the main ob- 
ject of going to Willow-dale, — to educate my sons. 

That was the " Mrs. Gwinn" of my dreams ; to the 
real Mrs, Gwinn, come, let me introduce you. 

A tall, athletic woman, of fifty, in a clean gingham, 
sleeves rolled up to the shoulder. 

"Mrs. Gwinn?" 

« Yes." 

" Mrs. Lincoln, of Illinois." 

" O, yes ; the same Mrs. Elwood has engaged board 
for." 

" Take a seat. These are your sons ? " 
22 
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" Yes, ma'ara ; Harry and Tommy." 

" You find rnc all in the Buda," 

" I percieve you are washing." 

" Yea, I do my own work, — always believe in peo- 
ple stirring about aa long as they can. Lazy women 
are always sickly and sallow; I never knew one of 
them yet with a mite of health. Besides, it's a duty to 
work. Whatsoever your hand findeth to do, do it with 
alE your might ; for there's no work, nor device, nor wis- 
dom, nor knowledge in the grave, whither thou gt-eat 
Take off your things ? " 

" I will go to my room, if you please." 

" Here is your room. Mrs. Elwood insisted upon 
your having a front one, I could have spai'ed tlie back 
one better." 

" I cto prefer a front room." 

" You'll do your own washing, won't you ? " 

" I cannot ; but if no arrangement has been made, I 
will see to it ; give yourself no trouble about it." 

I thought her black eyes flashed, and the border of 
her cap shook slightly. 

" Well, it isn't my business, but I told Mrs. Elwood 
that, when a woman is boarding, and has nothing to 
do, it -is better for her to do her own washing. It stirs 
up the blood once a week, and sets it to circulating, 
and besides, it saves a great deal in a year." 

" I presume Mrs. Elwood does not realize my feeble- 
ness. I have never been able to wash, and never have, 
although I have experienced many changes, and done 
other kinds of work." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! it's the healthiest work in tlie 
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world to get up at dayl^ht and go right at it, and fin- 
ish up by ten o'clock ; then there's all the rest of the 
day to do other things in. But I must gp down, — 
make yourself at homei" 

" And this is sweet Mrs. Gwinn, that pattern Chris- 
tian, whose conversation was to be so instructive to . 
Ella, — what can.it mean? Mrs. Elwood has sadly 
misused me. I cannot endure such coarseness ; I shsill 
be wretched if I stay here, mused Ella, wondering at 
the strange destiny which still held my feet entangled, 
leading me forever among thorns and stones. 

But the boys had sunk dow^n into the cushions of the 
settee, and were looking so sadly, from sympathy, that 
I brushed away the doud, and said : — 

"Here we are, — a beautiful place, isn't it? and I 
am glad to find these two large cherry trees in front; 
they win shade the windows nicely in warm weather." 

" That is the ugliest woman I ever saw," said Harry. 

" And the crossest," said Tommy. 

" O, do not judge at first sight ! Mrs. Elwood likes 
her, and we may. Some persons are naturally bold 
and plain." 

^ My room w^as small, barely space enough to pass 
between the bed and stand, and not an inch left for a 
table. But there was a little room behind it, just large 
(mOugh for a bed, which, after much talking, and an 
extra charge, I secured for the boys. I went out and 
purchased for myself a suitable table, and was ready 
to work. 

It being the last of the week, I did not attempt to 
see the teacher of the Institute concerning Harry ; but 
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sat down and wrote a few letters to editors and friends, 
and tried to be happy, 

" Tried" — and there it ended. As well might I 
have tncd to be happy encaged with a tigress. The 
first time I went down to dinner she said : — 

" You're a California widow ? " 

" Mr. Lincoln is in California." 

" Then you must be worried about him. So much 
vice and immorality there. Men may be ever so moral 
and good to their families here, and when they get 
there they run into all sorts of wickedness and gam- 
bling, and worse things, too. "Was he pious ? " 

" He was not a professor." 

"Humph! then I wouldn't trust him" any farther than , 
I could see him. A man wl(0 goes there without the 
restraints of religion, forgets all moral obligations the 
moment he gets there. By the way, I. don't think there 
is any pure morality without religion. It must spring 
out of the grace of God in some way. It is a pity for 
any girl to marry a man that is n't pious. Were his 
parents pious ? " 

" They were Methodists." 

"Methodists! I don't think much of them. Great 
many hypocrites in that denomination. They make a 
great noise and display, but, come to know them inti- 
mately, they are backbiters and slanderers, a great 
many of them. Well, there is but one right way, and, 
bless God, I believe I have found that. You don't 
believe there is more than one church right, do you ? " 

" I believe they arc all right, all wrong. All err in 
some respects, all are right in others. There is no 
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perfection under the sun. Churches are made up of 
fallible men and women. Only oue perfect man has 
ever lived." 

" Why, aint you a member of oui church ? " 
" Yes ; but I claim for it no superiority over others." 
" Kty the church, if it have any more such members ! 
Pie, or pudding ? " 

O, Ella ! your old pastor, Mr. Brown, gave you, ae a 
parting injunction, the words " think three times before 
you speak." 'A pretty time you'll have of it now! 
See how she flings that chair against the wail, and 
how her cap border flies back, She'il report you to 
the sisters ! And so she did. 

I boarded with Mrs. Gwinn just one month, then 
made an arrangement with tiie principal of the Insti- 
tute to receive me into his family ; for I had not been 
received as cordially by the citizens as I thought my 
due, and I meant to stay there till I made them sorry. 
Where people do not love me, I always wish to remain 
among them until they respect me, I put on my very 
best manners and went to the " Institute." 
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A ruler hath not power fot himself. 



Mr. !Rood was a Reverend gentleman who had been 
settled over several congregations, but never remained 
long in a place. 

Always about the time the people were weary of 
hira he was taken with " a cough," and his " health 
required " that he should rest for a season ; and, after 
a few weeks, being in better condition, he appeared 
upon a new field of labor, and was popular for a short 
time. 

At last his fame aa a transient pastor became pretty 
general throughtout the State, and wherever he ap- 
peared as " candidate," the deacons " shook their heads, 
and said, " something wrong — either with him or his 
wife — no use of settling him — he won't stay if we 
do ; and discovering that, edthough he drew large audi- 
ences, he did not draw " calls," he was taken with sueli 
" a cough " that he was unable to preach at aU, and 
took charge of the Institute. 

He was " Mrs. Lincoln's " humble servant for a few- 
months, and she mistook him for a gentleman. 

(358) 
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His wife, lilie himself, was an educated nobody; they 
had neither common sense nor good hmnor, patience 
nor charity. 

The first evening I spent in their house I was in- 
vited into the parlor. There were present several of 
the older scholars who boarded with them, a young 
lady who was employed as seamsti-ess, and the assistant 
teachers, a lady and gentleman, when lo ! they enter- 
tained us with strictures upon Mr. Anderson, the 
village pastor, whom I afterwards found to be one of 
the best of men, and a pattern minister. 

Self-conceJted, and without dignity of character, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rood wished to be acknowledged as 
superiors, by the community. They lowered them- 
selves, however, in the estimation of the older, graver 
class, by Edternately assuming undue authority over 
their pupils, and then jesting and playing with the 
boys and girls. 

Always culpably lenient or shEimefully severe, the 
house and school were destitute of the presence of even- 
hEmded justice, and those boys who were surprised by 
a rude shake occasionally when they had not been re- 
markably good, were repaid for the unldiidly dealing 
by having imperfect lessons "winked" at, and grave 
misdemeanors dismissed with a single word. 

Harry was pleased with the regulations. He had 
attended the common schools a few months in the 
West, when health permitted, and was annoyed by the 
ruder spirits that assembled where schools were com- 
posed of the children of people of " all nations, kindreds 
and tongues," and where the little, delicate child re- 
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ceived many a blow from the sons of rowdy fathers, 
who taught them there was merit in fighting well. 

The time was, and not very long ago, when in the 
streets of "Western villages, American citizens would 
stand by and see boys fight like dogs ; yes, cheer them 
on. I remember to- have heard a father say : " I have 
told my James that if he lets any boy beat him, I'll 
whip him after he gets through." 

All those little villages have grown into cities now ; 
strictly and judiciously governed ; Eind the boys come 
in for their shstre of the benefits of corporations. 

No village, receiving such an immense influx of popu- 
lation as Marriette for the last four years, is safe with- 
out an independent government of its own. 

Harry liked the Willow-dale Institute ; and a better 
assorted circle of- boarders than made their homes under 
the roof of Mr, Rood are seldom found. 

But did they learn ? Hush ! not they. Mr Rood 
taught for money. I sometimes thought he hardly 
knew one child from another; and Mrs, Rood, pro- 
fessedly the lady principal, curled her hair every day 
and went to the recitation room, merely playing a part. 
If some more ambitious than others, knew their lessons 
pretty well, she did not seem to know they merited 
praise ; the less deserving she dismissed with : " I 
shall punish you one of these days, if you do not do 
better." 

At home, she was often unlady-like, and a scold. 
There, when the thousand little vexations of house- 
keeping came trooping on, one after another, she waa 
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angry, and fretted; sometimes she was roused into 
frenzy. 

She was the mother of three children ; she alternately 
slapped and kissed them when at home, Edmost every 
hour. She had a little girl for nurse, whom she dis- 
missed very summarily, for accidentally breaking a 
mirror while playing with -the stout two-year-old ; and 
she turned like a tigress upon the only tolerable cook 
she had, while I was there, because she divided a calte 
of hot gingerbread among a half dozen hungry boys, 
attracted to the Idtchen door by its delicious flavor. 

By the way, the table was just the thmg to put one's 
philosophy to the test. Sour bread, raw beef, codfish 
and salt ham in homceopathic doses, — poor boys, I 
pitied them I Many a little lip curled at the firet 
mouthful, many a sweet blue eye turned sorrowfully 
away. I pitied Ella's boys, but I was resolved not to 
leave for trifles — and they grew wonderfully. Ella 
turned a longing, lingerling look behind, towaids Mrs. 
Gwinn's loaves and fishes, sometimes ; but then I re- 
membered her coarseness and bigotry, and was thank- 
ful for the change. 

It was a great school, that Willow-dale Institute ! 
Anarehy, starvation and confusion from foundation to 
chimney top. I knew it from the first gUmpse I had 
of the chalk and pencil marks upon the building proper 
and out buildings. 

I flatter myself I did secure the respect of a few of 
the citizens of "Wiliow-dale ; Mr. Anderson, the pastor, 
and his wife, I shall ever rernember with feelings of 
the deepest gratitude. They were kind to me in sick- 
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ness ; very sympathizing, and seemed to realize my 
peculiar situation and iia incident trials, yet alluded to 
it with much delicacy. 

Mrs, Elwood, whose over painted " Eden " pictnre 
lured me there, seemed to take no warm interest in 
my happiness. First, " Our Church," next " Our In- 
stitute," then EUa — poor, lonely Ella! 

While at the "Willow-dale School, my feelings be- 
came painfuUy interested in one of the humbler mem- 
bers of the family, whom we called " Albert, The 
Errand-boy." 

Poor Albert was early bereaved of his parents ; and 
after being kindly eared for in the Orphan Asylum of 
New York, until ten years of age, was " bound out " 
to a family in the country, where he received daily 
bread and coarse clothing for the labor of his hands. 

At fourteen, he was persuaded to go into the neigh- 
boring countiy, with a man who had engaged to pro- 
cure a boy to do chores and errands for the Rev. 
principal of a boarding School." 

There was a secret reason wliy his master so will- 
ingly resigned him to another, — the boy suffered at 
times with inflammation of the eyes, and there was 
danger of his becoming blind at no distant day. 

Never shall I forget my first impression upon seeing 
the little errand boy. A slight creature, with a pale 
face and shabby gray clothes was swaying to and fi-o 
with the wood-saw. 

His hands were bare, his feet encased in men's old 
boots, his cap, minus front and buckram, dangled from 
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the back of his head ; and hia hair — bush and sea 
weed ! — what hair I Like a tangled mass of flaxen 
thread, it hung over his forehead and temples, quivering 
with the motion of the saw, and lifted how and then 
from his high, pale brow by the rude dalliance of the 
autuntn wind. 

" Poor boy I " I exclaimed, involuntarily, contrasting 
the happier lot of my own pet boys with his. 

The old saw cesised its grating sound ; a pair of sad, 
dull blue eyes were upturned to mine. 

" What is the matter with your eyes, child ? Are 
you near sighted? "Yes ma'am. I have been near 
sighted two yesirs." 

I did not linger by the little laborer then, but secretly 
resolving to aid hira with ray sympathy in future as 
occasion might oiFer, I turned away. 

An orphan, so frail and dim-sighted I — Ah ! Shone 
that late November's sun that day upon an object more 
pitiable than the little errand boy ? 

Day after day, I met him on the stairs, in the yard, 
or ill the street, hurrying as if for life, with bundle, 
basket or wheelbarrow ; carrying clothes to the washer- 
woman, or bringing home provisions for the family. 
Evening foUowed evening, and others rested from their 
work. 

Soon as it grew dark out of doors, the mistress 
called him in to " do chores " for the lazy kitchen girls, 
until tfin o'clock; and when morning came, he arose 
from a hard, cold bed, to kindle all the fires in a large 
boarding-house, then do his work at the barn ; ihcn, 
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if no other duty offered, saw awny again at the ever- 
lasting wood pile. 

"Weeks hurried on, my interest in the little white 
slave increasing; for still he wore the same hopeless 
look, as he went half seeing, half feeling, over the fro- 
zen ground, or stumbling from cellar to garret, and gar- 
ret to cellar., I could not enjoy the blessings within 
my reach, with so sad a picture of wretchedness, ever 
before me. 

Christmas ; — and a bitter cold morning it was. More 
favored children were receiving presents from parents 
and guardians ; per favor of Santaclaus ; I wished to 
make glad the heart of the little Errand Boy, who had 
none to love him; so I gave him a pair of woollen 
stockings, and mittens, and a nice warm tippet, at the 
risk of offending his E,ev. master and mistress. 

Mother, there are white' spots on Albert's eyes, Al- 
bert looked up ™ I was sick. The entire pupil of one 
eye was covered with a film ; a tiny speck of milky 
white just touched the surface of the other. 

God forgive me — : I prayed that the darkness of 
■ death might cover his mental sight, before he should 
become conscious of his situation. 

Bitterly, most bitterly I then felt my inability to pro- 
vide even life, and lesser comforts, for one so soon to. be 
deprived of the blessing of sight 

Oh, cruel poverty! if ever I realize thy galling chain, 
it is when I am denied the blessed privilege of holding 
the cup of plenty to the lips of some poor suffering 
child. 

Poor orphan child ! thy story is the tale of thousands ! 
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To bcEir cruel rebukes in silence ; to be whipped and 
not complain ; to eat the very crumbs which fall from 
a master's table, is the lot of thousands- 
Shame ! that there should be such sufferers in a 
Christian land — in Christian families, even in sinless 
childhood. 

That may have been a home, compsired with some ; 
but such a home as I would rather die, than know 
would be the lot of my own dear ones ; where the sen- 
sitive child toils on without the reward even of a smile ; 
his best acts unappreciated and forgotten. 

The Rev. Mr. Hood and his family go to church on 
Sunday, — a fine family — Mr. and Mrs, Hood, their 
two elder children and the boarders, all dressed in 
comely apparel, with demure faces, and carrying hymn 
books. 

But where is the little " errand boy ? " 

At home, in rags, with elfin locks — «orrow in his 
face — all days are aUke to him. Yes, there he sits; 
the girls are out ; at church, perhaps, or gossiping with 
their friends — he is Eilone — his hymn book, a huge 
knife, with which he is preparing .vegetables for the 
Babbath dinner. 

He is in deep thought; thinking perhaps of the 
mother that long ago laid him softly to sleep, kissing 
his baby cheeks and singing of the rest for the weary 
in heaven. 

He wonders if she is near him, in all his struggles 
to subdue himself; — if she weeps over hiiji now, when 
his young eyes wax dim ? 

" Mother " he sobs iu agony, listening for her voice; 
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— it is over. A something fanned the air ; he heard 
a whisper, — she has been with him-— she loves him 
yet, and he is comforted. Toil on, young slave ; — be 
strong — be resigned ; — govern thyself. God help poor 
orphajis in this stony-hearted world ! 

Of sedentary habits, I was always the last person up 
at night in that large boarding-house. Often, during 
the long, cold winter, putting off my shoes, I stole soft- 
ly to the eight-by-ten apartment, which, besides holding 
all the old lumber in the house, was occupied by Albert 
as a bed-room. I tucked the bed-clothes (their name 
not legion) carefully about him, then taking down old 
clothes, skirts and coats from their nails on the wsdl, 
and piled them on the bed; then gazing for a mo- 
ment on the little sleeper's care-worn face, blessed 
God, that sleep brought forgetfulness. I wondered too, 
that the Rev. Mr. Rood dared to pray to the God of 
the poor. 

I dosed the door, going back on tiptoe, lest I might 
be detected by the impudent chambermaid, whose 
mistress might endorse her wrath ; for persons harsh 
and unfeeling themselves, have a strange disrelish for 
the milk of human kindness in others. 

March came, with high winds and pelting storms ; 
the snow lay in large, irregolar patches upon the muddy 
ground. 

Other children had warm clothes and dry stockings. 
But Albert's boots were now worse than skeletons ; and 
he went day aft«r day upon his countless errands ; 
wrung out his saturated hose at night, and put 
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tliein on in the morning, heavy with mud and mois- 
ture. 

" The boy is not up," said the fretful chambermaid 
to her miatresB ; " and the cook says she built the 
kitchen fire with her own hands; and I am come to 
tell you, that I knocked twice for him at the door, and 
he wont get up." 

" Not up ? " said the mistress. " Not up ? " said the 
master — " the lazy fellow ; I'll see to him," and up 
stairs he came, pushing the door with violence. 

" Albert ! Albert ! " He started up — attf.mpted to 
spealc, and fell back upon the pillow, with a hoarse, 
squealing sound. . He was sick — sick unto death. 

They removed him to a comfortable room ; called in 
a physician, and administered his medicines with re- 
gularity and order. In vain ! as well might they have 
cried " fire," after a hOuse had burned down. 

" Drink — - drink " — he whispered ; " Mother — it is 
SO cold — the wood is so hard — the saw is so dull — 
Mother ! — sweet mother ! — let roe come to you and 
rest — rest — rest." He soon, poor sorrowful one, slept 
that sleep which knows no waking. A few kind stran- 
gers attended the funeral, and that slight form was 
laid away at rest ; but little did they dreajn, who 
buried him, of the weight of agony which crushed the 
life out of that young heart. 

I thanked my God that he was at last at " rest" — 
that he had gone to meet his mother, where taskmasters 
are unknown. 

He slept well. His " errands were all done. The 
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eyes which had so early waxed dim on earth, had 
reopened amidst the flowers of paradise, 

" E; is well with the child ; " but for the master, and 
mistress, there comes a day of reckoning. " Inasmuch 
as ye did it not uuto one of the least of these, yc did 
it not unto me." 
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A LETTER from Allen, forwarded from Mariette. 

" My dear Ella ; — I wrote you in my last that, by 
dint of toil and self-denisil, almost to nakedness and 
starvation, I had succeeded in raising a suiReient sum 
to estabhsh a grocery at Georgetown- It was a fine 
place for that business, and having made many friends 
among the miners in that vicinity, my chance for doing 
well was very fair. I erected a little temporary build- 
ing, filled it to the brim with such articles as are mostly 
called for; andthen said: — " Striite once more, Allen, 
for wealth, and the dear ones at home." But I told 
you all about the store, etc., in that last letter;" (That 
letter I never received) " why annoy you by repeti- 
tions ? Ah, Ella, I am so loath to leave the past for the 
miserable present ; if I were not sure that what I might 
withhold concerning my misfortunes would reach you 
through another channel, I would just tell you that stare 
was on the old spot, this night crowded with customers, 
and a thousand dollars, the profits of the day, in Allen 
Lincoln's money drawer. Yes, write you a pleasant 
fiction, and the last line of the book should be a 
draft for that " one thoueand, " But " murder will out, " 
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80 here I make clean breast of it — that store is in ashes. 
I slept there. At about two o'clock, a windy night, 
I was aroused by a loud noise at the door, and my 
eyes opened on an intolerable glare of light, "Lin- 
coln ! halloo there, Lincoln ! I believfi you'd sleep on if 
h— 11 had come up to take you before your time ! " 
shouted a rough voice at the door, at the same moment 
the speaker bursting in and uttering a volley of oaths — 
not for your ears, Ella, " On with your jacket, quick, 
man! or you'll be all blown up in a jiffy! Don't you 
know the whole town is gone to thunder ; and this is 
the last corner of it? There, give me your pistols ; — 
you secure your money — now for cooler quarters ! " 

My unceremonious friend was, or had been my room- 
mate at the hotel where I boarded ; a rough feUow, but 
kind-hearted. Just as we emerged into the street, there 
was a loud hissing sound, then an explosion that shook 
«e like an earthquake. It was the simultaneous burst- 
ing up of a nest of powder-ke^ and whiskey barrels, 
a few doors below; and knowing there was another 
establishment of the kind still nearer, I thought, sure 
enough, we had better make tracks instanter. J. tell 
you, Ella, I marched out -sSrith a long face. Now, do 
not imagine a fire at Mariette, New York, or any place 
you ever saw. Just fancy a street ; a whole town built 
up of pine boards, tags, and brown paper; and you 
will h%ve a faint idea of it. Every third house a tent; 
a powder-keg or whiskey cask in a hole under every 
one of them, and a bucket of water a rarity. Well, 
my old room-mate, John Jack, and I,, hurried away. 
We did not go to our boarding-house — ^that was among 
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the missing articles ; we didn't look up a new one, for 
they had all " stepped out ; " we didn't go to a Mend's, 
for we had none ; if we had had, they would have been 
minus houses; we didn't turn round to help put out 
the fire ; we knew that would be madness ; and' if not 
blown up, we should be robbed of our money. So we 
stepped along to a pretty quick tune of Yankee -doodle. 
I felt more in the spirit of ' old hundred, ' and when out 
of danger and by a big rock, we sat down to consider, 
and look back at that burning town. , 

" There goes your store, Allen ; by George, it blazes 
nicely. Why did n't we bring off a host of cigars ? it 
would be so pleasant to sit here and smoke, and take 
it easy. Yes, there ahe goes! 'pop .goes the weasel!' 
Look here, old fellow! you may thank my big boots 
that you didn't snooze on 'till you roasted alive. Why, 
what the deuce makes you sleep so, anyhow, with all 
them Mexicans^ Spaniards, Chinamen, and cannibals 
all around you ? You ought to have seen owr big corn 
crib go down. I helped get out the women and chil- 
dren. My gracious, how they yelled! Pretty nice bon- 
fire after all, isn't it ? ' 

And John talked on. I have given you the style ex- 
cept the oaths, and in my heart I thanked him for his 
well-meant effort He knew what a great wave of sor- 
row was sweeping over the bosom of Allen Lincoln, as 
he sat there upon that rock, watching the progress of 
the devouring element, and he opposed to it such bar- 
riers as he possessed ; forgetting himself, and attempt- 
ing to make me forget. 1 knew that his cheerfulness 
was assumed ; that below the surface was deep, deep 
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bitternews of spirit ; for he, too, had struggled along 
against innumerable difficulties, in a strange land ; and 
when, at last, he thought the worst was over, the day- 
light breaking — that night his all weis swept away. 
He, too, had a wife and children far away ; and T had 
seen him weep over his dear wife's letters. But after 
all, when the worst came, he was of sterner mould 
than Allen Lincoln, and he knew it. " I didn't swear 
at home, " he said to me one day ; " but einee T have 
been heve and suffered so much, it seems to me it is a 
relief to me to swear ; as it is to a woman in trouble 
to cry often. " ■ 

Oh, Ella! Ella! Ella! here I am, running on about 
John Jack ! I'm almost wild. When I saw the forked 
flames sweeping along that street, and taking my aO 
as they hissed and crackled on ; but for you, I should 
have put a pistol to my forehead, and there, on that 
rock, ended the drama of life. 

Ella, why am I thus met, at every step, by disappoint- 
ment and sorrow? Why am / not rewarded for all 
my labor and self-denial by a reasonable share of this 
world's good things ? Why am I the dupe of villains ; 
the sport of flood and fire ; doomed to this long, long 
separation from my beloved wife add children ? What 
have I doTte that a curse foUou's me through life ? Are 
we, indeed, " the creatures o£ an overwhelming, never- 
swerving destiny ; pre-ordered to one doom > bound to 
a wheel that whirls us on until it reaches the. point at 
which we are crushed ? " 

Forgive me, Ella, perhaps T am very wieked to feci 
thuii, but I will tell you all — all; then you will be 
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prepared for the worst. — And I could not live without 
your entire sympathy. Be very lenient. — I have never 
meant to wrong you — but I have — God knows how 
much. 

In my money drawer, at the time of the fire, I had 
fifty dollars, which I saved ; in a belt, around my person, 
two hundred — the last I send to you, and hope to be 
able to forward more before you shall need it — I have 
not decided yet, what to do, but shall keep on trying. 

As I have often written you — I write you now — 
when I am rich, I will return — not till then. God bless 
you. It is because I love you, that I will either succeed, 
or die — Allen. 

"What could I do, but commit him anew to the care 
of Him without whose notice not a sparrow falls to 
the ground, and give up my own strength anew, for the 
great battle of life. 

I had heard from him ; and while there was life, 
there was hope ; but little hope, however, that we 
should meet again. 

He had vowed to be "rich, or die," in that distant 
land ; there was One who owned all the wealth of the 
world; and denied it to whom he would. — Shall a man 
strive with his Maker? 

But why think of Allen ? why sit down in fruitless 
impotence, reviewing the different features of that wild, 
strange destiny, whose waves roll on, dashing him 
forward — backward ; — crested to-day with the sun- 
beams of hope — to-morrow, one broad waste of inky 
waters. 

Why think of the viliaina that robbed him at Man- 
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ette — the flood that swept away his mills at Yellow 
Brook, — the fire that came rushing down that street of 
tents and shantees, consuming all before it, and driving 
him out, again a desperate and broken-hearted man at 
Georgetown? — Why think of what he had been; — 
what he was now ; — what he might become ? — God id 
over all. The inner-self grew strong, but the poor, 
frail body bent once more before the blast. I crushed 
down all the agony, covered the well of tears; — none 
knew that J had heard again from Allen — such news ! 

But in vain I said to my right hand, " work ; " in vain 
I seated myself at the table to write ; — what ailed 
me ? — the hand trembled, the brain whirled, the feet 
refused their office — I was sick. 

The doctor said, " you are very frail — you write too 
constantly — as soon as I brace you a little with medi- 
cine, you must go out ; — must change your habits ; — 
your life will dependupon this. Do not write — I be- 
seech of you as your friend and brother — do not ! " 

He was a good doctor — Doctor Jones — skilful, kind, 
sympathetic. He came in often, sat an hour when he 
could, ordered but little medicine, told them to prepare 
such diet as I relished, to converse with me cheerfully. 
Slowly I recovered ; — for after a time comes reaction 
or death. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rood were not remiss in their atten- 
tions during that illness. There is a class of human 
beings who are very Jcind when the object is of suffi- 
cient importance to attract the observation of the 
world. They would not like to have had it said, if 
Ella Lincoln had died there, that she lacked for any 
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little luxury within their reach; — and yet if a veil 
could have been drawn between them and the world, 
and Elia had died, and had not left abundant means to 
defray all expenses, I opine — w^ll, no matter what — 
but " actions speak louder than words ; " and when I 
know that people have no regard for my comfort in 
health, the more they stay out of my sick room, the 
more I respect them. 

Just as the willows along the brook were putting 
forth their myriad leaves, and the boys sat under them 
with bright, happy faces, making whistles, I rode bj, 
accompanied by my boys, in a great ugly jolting stage- 
coach, bound for Pinkncyville, New York. I had noticed, 
in running my eye over " The Presbyterian," a little 
paragraph running thus : " Pinkncyville Academy, New 
York, This old and highly popular institution, has 
been for the last five years under the care of Alexander 
Stubbs, A. M., an experienced and competx^nt instruc-' 
tor, etc., etc. For healthfulness and pleasantness, Pink- 
neyvilie, compares favorably with any village in the 
State, etc., etc. For further'^nformation, apply to A. 
Stubbs, A, M., or the Board of Trustees, through Rev. 
Benjamin Underwood, President," 

" Cannot do \yorse I " said EUa, and to Pinkncyville 
she went. 

She could not say as Mehitabel Seregg's did, when 
she talked about those " summer visits " among her re- 
lations ; travelling does not cost much and it wont cost 
me a cent after I get there ; but she knew that HaiTy 
had learned but little at Willow-dale and time was prc- 
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cioHS, and she resolved to find if possible, a better 
school. 

Pinkneyville was thirty miles from the city of New 
York, and forty from Willow-daie, As we jogged 
along over the heights and hollows of a Staf«, present- 
ing much variety of surface, we indulged anew in plea- 
sant anticipations. 
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I FOUND Pinkneyville a pretty town, pleasantly loca- 
ted on a biuff, and shaded with elms and locusts ; and 
hence inferred the general thrift and good taste of the 
citizens. 

No pre -engagement for board, — I had grown wiser ; 
— but we stopped at a hotel, where I deemed it ex- 
pedient to remain for a few days, and look round for a 
home. 

After a good supper, and a night of qniet repose, I 
threw open the shutters to inhale the morning air, and 
was satisfied my moonlight impressions of the last 
evening had been correct. There was no costly fabric ; 
no imposing architecture ; but the spirit of beauty 
glided among the shadows of those ancient elms, 
played with the locust leaves and slept in the vines. 

Mr, Van Ness, the proprietor of the Washington 
Hotel, was a gentleman, and his wife a lady ; and if it 
bad not been an imperative duty to economize, I should 
not have indulged a wish beyond remaining with them. 
But ttiat never-ending necessity for economy ruled the 
hour; and reluctantly I admitted the fact that we must 
board in a private family. 

" A private family " — "private boarding house" — 
24 (277) 
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always, excepting six, I have never seen anything of 
the kind. Yet, I have tried a few ; having boarded 
almost all the time for eight years. 

If you wish to enjoy retirement, reside in a city ; if 
you wish a retired -boarding-house let it be a large 
hotel. It is in the country, — at the smaller boarding- 
house — the affairs of your life are the business of all. 
It seems so pleasant to have a few take an interest in 
us personally; — it seems so like a family there, that 
we unconsciously throw off a prudent reserve, talk too 
much of ourselves, answer too many questions ; and 
at last, fully committed, repent at leisure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Ness, of the " "Washington Hotel," 
were very much like Mr. and Mrs. Alton of the Boston 
House, Mariette. They were so kind to my cliildreit 
that I loved them for that ; so unobtrusive, yet respect- 
ful towards me, — they seemed so at a glance to take 
in all the difficulties of my peculiar position, without 
any outward expression of sympathy, that I loved 
them for that. 

There is in the world a kind of noisy interest which 
people take in the affairs of the unfortunate ; a sort of 
ringing of bells and blowing of trumpets, about those 
sorrows which the truly delicate individual prefers to 
cover with the veil of silence. Oh, those cruel ques- 
tioners ; who ask to wound, and listen, to report ; who 
stretch the poor victim upon the mental rack ; then 
sit and watch the varying color as it comes and goes ; 
and the dew of agony as it gathers upon the forehend ; 
— who love to see the warm glad pmilc fade out, and 
the lip that wore it steeped in biitcriie^s. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs and Mr. and Mrs. Underwood 
called. As friends, I liked them. But Mr, Stubbs 
fame in with such a short, quick step, he spoke with 
such a quick, sharp intonation; his sentences were so 
precise and pointed ; and I thought there was manifest 
the least possible uneasiness when others were some- 
what slow of speech ; that I said in my heart, he is 
high-tempered, overbearing, severe, and woe to the 
child who hesitates when he-coramands. 

The society at Pinkneyville was superior to that of 
Willow-dEiIe in intelligence and good manners.- When 
I had been there but a few weeks, I esteemed many of 
the ladies and gentlemen very highly. They seemed 
to know that there was a time for all things ; and that 
upon the great dusty thoroughfare of life there was 
room for persons of all casts and colors ; of everj' 
variety of taste and opinion. They were generally 
pious and consistent, eacli " sweeping his own door 
clean," not running to sweep his neighbor's. True 
Christians care leas if the stranger who comes in 
among them be, attached to their OWM porticular 
church, than if he love to do the will of " Our Father in 
Heaven." 

After remaining at the hotel three weens, I removed 
to the residence of Mr. Rice, one of the trustees of the 
Academy. He was a good man, and above littleness. 
Mrs. Rice was a pretty woman, and pattern house- 
keeper, who went round the house like a bird ; econo- 
mizing without starving her household; and making 
hei-self as generally agreeable as any human being 
could who waa too industiious to sit down. 
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1 was pleased with the house and family ; but not 
with my room, which was no one's fault in particular. 
They had taken me in as a favor, and given me such 
jfoms as they had. 

My room was low and narrow, with one window, 
that in the rear, commanding a view of the kitchen 
door. It contained all the appurtenances of a bed- 
room, wardrobes for three, the monstrous trunks we 
travelled with, and our books. The books were piled 
in one corner on the floor, and the table was placed 
against the window. 

Do yoa know, reader, that in some villages it is 
almost impossible for a woman to secure a boarding 
place, except in the larger establishments. In many 
families where they would be glad to accommodate, 
two or more gentlemen, they are unwilling to be 
tvaibled with two or more ladies; or a woman with 
tw o or three ehildmn. 

I can see the propriety of their not liking to be 
troubled with small children ; but so long as women 
do not cat any n^ore, and take up no more room than 
men, I cannot understand why their sister women re- 
fnse ;hcm place, and bread and butter, at the same 
price as is paid by nirn. 

One pays " No, I'll not have a woman in my way ; 
women notice too ranch;" another, "She'll always 
be wanting something;" another, "if I take her she'll 
wait upon herself, I can toll her." 

I have heard them say, "I don't like women as 
boarders — Td rather have two men than one womEin, 
any time." — No doubt of that. 1 have heard them say 
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that " women require more attention than persons of 
the opposite sex ; " which I knoifr they do not get, if 
they expect it. 

Fie ! for a feW days, it is " Mrs. — " or " Miss — will 
you have this, that or the other thing," then there is 
a woful falling oiF, — the bell is not answered, the 
chambermaid looks daggers if you ask her to do rea- 
sonable service ; and if in despair she goes down, down 
to the subterranean rooms, and there finds the cook 
absent, and the black hen in the haif-stirred pudding 
up to her second j'oint, or the cat and her kittens skim- 
ming the cream; — why, if she sees i( — she "prefers 
t« a without cream," and " never eats pudding" for a 
fortnight — that's all. Tells of it, — never! If she 
should, she'd better " go to her tent and lie down in 
despair," forthwith, — Where are you, Ella ? 

Harry was doing weU at school. Naturally amiable, 
he became a favorite with his mates, was generally 
master of his lessons, and if guilty of winking or twist- 
ing his physiognomy sometimes, not according to rule, 
he generally eluded the observation of his superiors. 

Harry was doing well ; and now I thought it better 
that Tommy also should go to school. 

There was not a particle of " Harry," (at least young 
Harry,) about Tommy. " I won't be driven," had 
been written upon his forehead from the earliest cradle 
hour. 

Kindness could lead him by a silken thread, but 
harshness could not draw hicn with a chain of iron. 

"When a babe, he was as arbitrary as his "celestial 
24' 
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highness," the emperor of China; older, although he 
never yielded liis own rights, he respected, eis soon as 
he could understand them, the rights of others. Through 
all his infancy he was delicate and nervous ; and I 
watched over him as a sensitive plant, guarding him 
from collisions, with coarse, selfish natures, and gradu- 
ally gaining over him a stronger maternal influence. 

He learned early to appreciate a mother's tender 
care, and returned my affection with a warm self-deny- 
ing love. If any other person controlled a single act 
of bis, it was through my direct influence. — If all the 
executive power on earth had been vested in one 
mortal man, and that man had said to him authori- 
tatively " take ofl' your hat — I am your superior ! " he 
would have held it on with both bauds, looking him 
defiantly in the face. 

The Creator fashioned Tommy ; I, Ella Lincoln, 
received him into my care, to bring up for Him j aa a 
precious and responsible gift. 

I knew that in that little bosom was placed a mighty 
motive-power for go^d or evil, and it was my duiy to 
study its right direction.' 

He had learned much at home ; or rather taught 
himself, for he read and wrote seemingly intuitively 
when smaller than any other child I ever knew, and -then 
he had no disposition to confine himself faitlierto study. 

But now, circumstances being so ftivoiabic for him 
to begin to be mentally disciplined, I said : " We will 
secj commencing gently." And what I have now 
written, I ventured to say .to Alexander Stubbs, A. M., 
principal of the PinkueyviUe Academy. 
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" You will pardon my maternal solicitude, sir — I 
think he wilt .give you no trouble ; if he should, you 
will please send him home to me. I would' esteem" it 
a favor if you will not repeat what I have said; only, 
name it to his teacher in the primary department ; the 
children need not know it, to create jealousy and dis- 
like." 

" Certainly, madam ; it is proper to deal with various 
temperaments and dispositions in various ways. I 
Understand you perfectly, and appreciate your solicitude 
for a child so delicate and peculiar, 1 approve of your 
course ; you may depend upon my co-operation. Good 
morning, madam. " 

But the beaver settled down upon his head bo hastily ; 
the good words came out so nervously ; and he walked 
away with such a martial tread, I trembled to think of 
what I had done. 

, About ten days afterwards, my door was opened 
violehtly, and in rushed Tommy. 

" Mother, I hate him! I can't help it — I do! Guy! 
he couldn't catch me ; I outran him. You won't send 
me back, will you? Pieeise let me study and recite to 
you ? " 

" What is the matter ? why are you here ? " 

" He struck me — he did ! " He was deathly pale, 
and sank into a chair. 

" "Who struck you ? " 
" " Mr. Stubbs. " 

" What did you do then ? " 

" I struck him back, hard as I could. " 

" My son, I am very, very sorry. " 
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" I couldn't help it. " 

" Yes, you could have helped it ; but tell me all about 
it" 

" Well, he was in that room ; and I had my leBson, 
every word of it ; so I was tired, and lay there wilh 
my head upoa the desk. He said, ' Get up, Tommy ; ' 
we don't allow boys to go to bed in this Academy, " 
Then the boys all looked that way, and some of them 
laughed ; and he came right there and hit me with a 
book, on my head; and then I " 

" Never mind telling more now ; I am going out to 
walk, come with me. " 

" Mother, I am not well." 

" Oh, yes you are, pretty well ; come, we shall both 
feel better for a walk." And we did go. 

My time was worth so much to me that I hardly 
knew how to hear lessons at home ; but after that I did, 
while I remained at Knkneyville. 

Not a word upon that subject was spoken between 
Mr. Stubbs and myself until the day I left him for 
another school ; then I reminded him of the promise he 
had so summarily broken. 

" But, madam, you will ruin your child. " 

" If I do, none shall help me. "■ 

But I am not gone yet. Harry was doing iinely, 
the place and people I hked, and there I remained until 
fall. 

There is much monotony in country life, more par- 
ticulEU-ly to those who have no home. 

When the fruit came, and the blackberries and whor- 
tleberries ripened, we made fcequent excursions to tlie 
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neighboring woods ; and there was a brook not far 
away, shaded with tall pines and hemlock : there we 
went to fish and read — Tommy to fish, I to read. 
He talked of being a soldier and statesman ; a trav- 
eller in foreign lands; a sea-captain, a king. I thought 
of the checkered past, the unrevealed future ; of rOy 
own abitious dreams in girlhood, never fostered, but 
rudely met with jests and words of discouragement by 
a mistaken father. I remembered how miserable I then 
was to be told this or that could never be attained by 
me, little fragile EUa Lee ; and now, when I recognized 
the same spirit in the little bosom before me, I uttered 
no cold, sarcastic words, but said : "Yes, you may yet 
become both great and good. Cultivate first the intel- 
lect ; learn first the secret of self-government, and in 
good time you may both teach and govern others." 

I dared not talk of the sorrows and uncertainties of 
life ; nor tell him then the story of my own crushed 
hopes ; young life's faded dreams. I saw and respected 
the fire which God had kindled in that young dreamer's 
bosom, nor dared to cast upon its glowing face one 
single cooling drop. 

I loved Harry, with his amiable temper and evenly 
balanced mental powers — he never grieved me; but 
others loved him too; he had many, many friends^ 
Tommy needed my more tender care because I, only, 
knew him well. /, only, appreciated beneath the out- 
ward adamant the deep, beautiful undercurrent which 
in God's good time might go forth aa a refreshing 
stream to purify and bless mankind. 

Deal' Mrs. Kice, how kind she was. She never looked 
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like vinegar when Ella came to the breakfast table, 
Eifter a hot summer night, almost too feeble to breathe ; 
she never rattled the tea set, or overturned the gravy, 
because the poor invalid's fitful appetite refused this or 
that, or she called for ' something tart, ' three times a 
day. No, there was many a tit-bit for me alone ; the 
fii^t ripe peach was mine ; the first strawberry. Often, 
oh I how often, she asked ' if I liked something she had 
not,' and if I answered ' yes,' the next meal, there it 
was. May she never need a friend, never know the 
sorrows that I have known, when a stranger and an 
invalid, conscious that none cared for me. 

" My husband has contracted to prepare the ' fourth 
of July dinner, ' said my friend Mrs. Van Ness of the 
' Washington, ' and I invite you now to come, with 
your boys, and dine with us. Mr. Van Ness will see 
you safely to the table, and wait upon you; and 
although ymi may not care particularly to be there, I 
am sure the boys will be delighted." Kind Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Ness. 

We went ' to the fourth of July, ' so said the children, 
as they aU arrayed themselves in their best, and marched 
towards the church, where the Rev. Mr. Underwood 
made a great speech about 'liberty and union, anti- 
slavery, the extravagance of American ladies, and the 
best method of bringing up babies in the way they 
should go. ' 

Such an oration ! shade of Demosthenes I His lungs 
were as substantial as a blacksmith's bellows. There 
he stood, blow, blow, blow, himself as cool as a cu- 
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cumher, while we were all in the last stage of suffoca- 
tion. 

Think of it I one common-sized country church, 
t-eantily supplied with windows; and inside, right in 
front of the pulpit, is erected a stage for the accommo- 
dation of the greater lights, orator, reader, etc. ; then 
the band of musicians in front of that ; on either side 
of the aisle, a square battalion of moustaches, epau- 
letts and feathere ; then a promiscuous mass of silks, 
muslins, gold ear-rings, pea-jacketa, pantalettes and 
babies ; not a breath of air except the sighs of discon- 
solate-lovers and that manufactured by the fans; and 
then think of that interminable burst of eloquence! 

Oh, dear ; if there had been a way of escape ! As 
well might a wedge have walked out of a back-log 
before the final splitting. But ' nought terrestrial lasts 
forever,; and just as we were all in danger of losing 
our patriotism, and wishing ' liberty ' and the Uev. 
orator himself, back into the shades of barbarism, he 
rounded the last period. 

The table was spread under an awning of green 
boughs, in the rear of the hotel ; and amidst the roar of 
artillery and the beating of drums, the long procession 
marched from the church to the Washington. 

" We should have dined at one, now it is past two ; 
that oration was a mile too long," said Mr. Van Ness, 
as he helped me to a beautiful joint of roast pig ; " and 
a cloud is rising — I fear it may rain." 

I east my eye adown the long row of knives and 
forks, as they commenced their earnest work, and 
thought what a little harvest of shillings ray friend, the 
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landJord, was reaping now; when lo! there arose a 
gust of wind, carrying away the arbor, and scattering 
the guests hither and thither. The dust settled Mite a- 
cloud upon the unlucky viands ; the rain came down in 
torrents ; and tumblers, pitchers, platters, dishes, sauces 
and gravies, pigs and tuikeys; the innumerable items ' 
of a 'fourth of July' dinner, were all mingled, and 
broken, and rolled together like the sweepings, in the 
wake of an earthquake. 

The frightened crowd had turned en-masse into the 
house, until every room and nook,' was full. There 
they stood, with dirty faces, and dinnerless, until that 
shower abated ; when they made a forlorn rush for 
their homes, or the houses of friends. 

Behind the kitchen was a wee bit of a room, into 
which Mr. Van Ness had piloted Ella and her boys as 
they rushed in with the first wave of humanity ; and 
there they dined, thankful for themselves, sorry for the 
less fortunate. 

A wofully unprofitable dinner was that to my friend 
Van Ness ; and all because the Rev. Mr, Underwood 
liked to hear himself talk ; for if he had shut his mouth 
after a reasonable time, one table-full, at least, would 
have dined befcre the shower. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UnoerlaiDty, tliou worse than real (11. 

Whose every moment is an age of grief, 
To renl woo we oppose the Btublioni,milI,' 

But for thy sickness theM is no relief. 
Better to meet and wrestle with onrdoom, 
And die or conquer, than in f^verlsli gloom 

To linger Off in life. 

My health had become as an empty shell. I longed 
to go South ; but Jiad not the means to justify my un- 
dertaking so long a journey. 

Oh, when life itse)f seems to depend upon seeking 
more genial skies, it is hard to be chained to a meagre 
purse, — to practise a narrow economy, — oh, the heart 
sickness of uncertainty I Summer mellowed into au- 
tumn, yet I lingered there. I sometimes feared that 
both mind and body would yield to outward influences, 
and a, cold apathy settle upon my energies forever. 

"A friend," cried the poor tired heart incessantly — 
"friends, such as I have had in days gone by." In 
vain I wrote, read, walked, — there I found no kindred 
spirit — there was no one who loved me for the sorrows 
I had met, for the difficulties I had conquered ; none to 
whom I might confide the grief now crushing me into 
the very dust ; that anguish hidden from the world, 
drinking up the very life stream at the fountain head, 

"A friend ! " God, whose eye is upon every leaf and 
line of my past history, knows how tenaciously I have 
25 (2^) 
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sometimes clung to the hand of friendship, but to have 
it rudely withdrawn ; then with what an overwhelming 
bitterness of spirit I resigned it ; — bitterly, yet proudly. 
I think of one, who, while I was yet but as a creeping 
babe in literature, smiled, and took me by the hand, 
and said, "write on, you are talented, success must 
ultimately crown youi efforts. I am yours, with heart 
and hand, to speaka good word for you in season and out 
of season. Let us be friends through life ; write me 
often when you axe far away." Wljen thp dark hours 
came, when sick and alone, surrounded by unsympa- 
thizing spirits, I wrote, — where was he then ? A few 
unmeaning words, an empty promise in reply, a dashing 
envelop, and he was gone again. — Ella was poor. 

Little Jamie Huff, a sweet child in his eighth year, 
came to my room sometimes with Tommy. I was 
pleased to have those little ones come in, who were far 
away firom home, that we might beguile away a few 
tedious hours of their boarding-school lives, by manifest- 
ing in their welfare a real interest, and conversing with 
them pleasantly. 

Jamie had large blue, dewy, eyes, and the long heavy 
lashes swept over a cheek as fair as an infant's; 
soft and fair, with a faint peach-like bloom. His fore- 
head was very high, and the light brown hair fell 
lightly over it in wavy carls ; his mouth and chin 
were beautifully moulded ; his hands tiny and soft. 

He was one of those early-gifted, precocious little 
ones, who seem to have " not long " written upon their 
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temples, — "not long for earth," Why was he there? 
the son of weaithy parents, an only child ? 

For health, pure country air, to be educated away 
from the noise and bustle, and evil influences of the 
city. 

Then why was not his mother there, to guard his 
delicate frame from extremes of heat and coid ; to see 
to it that his intellect was not overtasked by unreason- 
ably long lessons ; to walk and ride out with, him ; to 
pillow his young head on the maternal bosom, when it 
ached with wcEiriness, or swelled almost to,. bursting 
with the consciousness of real or imaginary wrongs ? 

She was wealthy ; her home but a few miles away ; 
and yet she only came to Pinkneyville when the session 
closed. Oh, yes, she thought to " make a man of him," 
by thus casting him off upon the tender sympathies of 
strangers. — " Mr. Stubbs was a good man — a thorough 
teacher — governed his school admirably — that was 
the place for Jamie " — all alone. Unfeeling mother ! 
— cold, cruel father I 

" 1e n't It nice to have your mamma always with you. 
Tommy ; and so kind to you ? " he said one day as he 
came in at noon ; for his boarding house was but a 
few steps from ours. " My mamma is very pretty ; 
and she wears flounces, and ribbons in her hair, but she 
does n't want me with her — she says children axe so 
troublesome. Papa pats me on -the cheek when I go 
home vacations, and says : " Why Jamie, how you 
grow," and that is edl he says. They go to the theatre 
and to the balls, and have great parties at home." 

The bell rang for dinner. 
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"Come, Jamie, eat with us — Mrs. Rice will be 
pleased to have you, and I'll go home witli you, and 
make all right with Mrs. Jeffries, where you board," 

Mr. Rice being absent, there was plenty of room, 
and Jamie was delighted to be there. 

" Why, what good sweet bread — ours is heavy and 
sour ; and these potatoes are all jammed, with butter 
in 'em — I wish I could board here" — and he ate 
heartily, -talking all the while. 

"Well, can't you?" said Harry, liking to hear hia 
tell-tale little tongue, 

" I spose not. When mother comes, vacations, 
things is good enough, and she does'nt believe what I 
tell her about the sour bread, and old bread puddings — 
that's sour too. She thinks I only want to go home," 

" I thank you," said he, when he had finished, and I 
went home with him as I had promised. 

" I think Mr. Stubbs is unkind to little Jamie Huff", 
and so is Mr. Burr, the assistant," said Harry, 

" Why ; how unkind ? " 

" Well, if he doesnot have his lessons as well as the 
rest of his class, he keeps him in nights, and if he 
does n't get them in a^ hour, he ferules him." 

" Feroles him — Jamie ? — that dear little creature — 
as innocent as a babe : and so feeble," 

" He does — I am glad you took Tommy out of 
school ; but I contrive to please him, although I can- 
not like him, Mr. Burr is always setting Mm up 
against some one ; and then he comes in and watches, 
and the first chance he hg^ to get angry, down he 
pounces on him." 
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" Little Jamie HufT is sick ; he has a fever, and the 
doctor has written to his parents." 

" Why, Harry ! " 

" He just lies there crying for his mother, and saying 
she does not love him, not to come, — and they will be 
here to-morrow in a carriage to take him home." 

" Do you think our Jamie will be sick long, doctor ? " 
said the fashionable mother, as they wrapped him in a 
blanket and laid him on the bed in the bottom of the 
coach. 

" Yes, madam ; very long ; till he goes up." — and 
he pointed heavenwards. She grew death-like pale. 

" Hush ! " doctor, why alarm his mother ? " said the 
stolid father, " I never believe in borrowing trouble," 
Emd they seated themselves in the coach. 

" Good bye, boys. Good bye, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Rice, and everybody. If ever I cotne back, I want to 
board with Mrs, Rice, mamma." 

" You can, dear," 

" I handled them roughly," said Doctor Bell as they 
drove away. " That child well nursed and cared for 
at home, his little brain not burdened with Arithmetic 
and Latin, might have lived to manhood — now he is 
consumptive — indirectly iAej' have murdered him. I 
know them! — they are as heartless as two bricks — 
that child, only eight, has been away from them two 
years." 

Jamie suffered on three months, and found the better 



Little " Georgie," the doctor's 

35* 
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creature of a few months, with great earnest eyes, and 
a pure brow. 

Never was father fonder of a darling boy. As often 
as he went out he kissed his velvet cheek ; and no 
matter how late he returned, " Georgie " was inquired 
for — he had not been foi^otten during that tedious 
round, 

I had become much attached to Doctor Bell, and his 
wife, whose residence was next door to that of Mr. Bice, 
and called upon them often, without ceremony. 

" Please Ma'am, the baby's worse, and mistress 
wishes you to come in and sit with her till the doctor 
returns." 

" Yes, Ann, I will be in directly." 

Stillness and gloom rested upon the household; shoes 
were left at the door ; latches softly raised ; no voice 
rose above a Whisper. 

Spasm followed spasm; the veins stood out con- 
spicuously in the little white neck ; th^ tiny fingers 
were clenched into the palms of the baby hand ; — 
could that be " Georgie ? " 

Where was the doctor's skill ? was it lost in the 
solicitude of the father I 

No, with a heart full of grief, he was yet the wise 
physician, but he could not avert God's stroke ; the 
lifted rod must fall. 

Slowly it fell, yet with a crushing weight The 
child lived on three weeks. The young mother scarcely 
left it during al! that time, for rest or sleep ; the father 
hurried through his daily round to get back to the 
home sufferer; for the truly good physician forgete 
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none whose lives are in his care, in the selfishness of 
individual sorrow. 

It was a sickly season, and one or more prostrated 
with fever in every house ; but " Georgie " was such 
a little favorite, he was never forgotten. 

Sometimes for a few hours, the spasms ceased, the 
blue eyes turned lovingly to his natural protectors, and 
in his own pretty way he asked for food — or slept 
sweetly upon his mother's bosom. At such times hope 
revived, and we all thought he might yet live — then a 
change — a moan of suffering — the contracted limb — 
and we again despaired. 

For three days he had seemed better; sleeping 
calmly, awaking naturally, eating w^ith apparent relish. 
The mother who had been apparently resigned to give 
him up to God, wa« now encouraged, and doubly 
anxious for his recovery ; and the doctor passed in and 
out with the oldsn smile, thinking the little pet would 
live, 

I was alone with Mrs. Bell, and she said, "if Georgie 
recovers, I am going to take him to see his grand- 
parents, who have never seen him. I sent them his 
miniature a few days since — dear little one." 

A low moan and slight motion (hew her attention. 
She bent over him for a moment, then said, " he is 
worse — he will never be well — oh tliat his father 
would return 1 " 

How soon the fond mother detects the slightest 
change in the sick babe. It seemed as if some attend- 
ant angel whispered in her ear, " the time has come —^ 
put on the girdle of youi strength — death comes to 
claim your child," 
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That night I watched with them alone. Mrs. Bell 
was exhausted. She felt that etiange weariness which 
steals over the frame .when hope first dies out from the 
breast; yet still she clung resolutely to the innocent 
sufferer, until we almost forced her from the room. 
Poor young mother ! how wildly she begged to stay, 
saying, " how can I leave him rtow ? — not now — oh, 
do not tell me to leave him nowP 

At last, promising to call her up if any change came 
over him, we prevailed on her to retire. 

We bathed the little restless head, wet the parched 
lips; nay, even administered medicine after lif& and 
death were struggling together for the mastery. 

Sometimes, for a moment, the doctor slept ; for he 
was in feeble health, and utterly worn down with 
fatigue ; and then I was alone with death, yet in the 
least terrific form ; — then, except the quick, short res- 
piration of the babe, and the deep hard breathing of 
the tired man, there was no sound. 

Past midnight and a fearful change. He moved his 
little head, rolled as if in extreme agony ; his fingers 
were so tightly clenched we could not open them. 

" How can 1 see this 1 " said the unhappy father. 

I hoped he was unconscious of pain, — for there are 
persons who believe the throes of death are but muscu- 
lar imitations of agony, after the nervous power to 
sufler is removed. 

Past two — and Mrs. Bell wxis again bending over 
him. " Can this be our own little Georgie! " she ut- 
tered mournfully. 

Then came up, with a deep groan, from the tried 
heart of manhood, " Georgie — sweet Georgie ! " 
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Those sobbing breaths — so far between, had ceased 
— we feJfc for his little fluttering heart — it was still. 
He was in heaven. 

"We nerved ourselves now, expecting a wild wail of 
grief from the stricken mother; but in this were disap- 
pointed. She gazed upon him in silence for some 
minutes, then said : 

" He is gone — it is God's will, and he knows what 
is best. Mrs. Lincoln, if yoii are willing, I wish to 
dress the little corse myself, and lay it out." 

That young mother "laid out" the little sleeper, 
moving him this w^y and that, upon the pillows, until 
satisfied with the position of his head, then called her 
husband, saying : " Pa, come and see ail that is left of 
dear little Georgie," then calmly turned away. 

Many friends were there ready to remove him from 
the winding sheet, to the coffin ; but she herself lifted 
him from that temporary couch, and placed him in the 
narrow house, merely remarking, " if it had been God's 
will I would gladly have kept my child, but He knows 
what is best." 

It is indeed good for us to go to the house of mourn- 
ing, if there we learn a lesson of submission to our 
Father's will ; for it is a dying world, and sooner or 
later, the rod of chastisement must fall heavily upon 
us all. Let us not say we cannot bear it ; but bowing 
submissively to his will, repeat the words of that young 
Christian mother. " God knows what is best for us." 
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Roving ever, roving ever, 

Climbing mountains, crossing stream e, 
Peace we seek ta find it never, 
.Save in hope's delusive dreiims, 

"Winchester, Pa. 
" My dear Mrs. Lincoln — I left Mariette three 
months since, and have been visiting my friends in this 
vicinity. My design in leaving the West for a time 
was to educate my two boys. 1 have at last ' finished 
up ' my visiting, and settled for the present at this place, 
where I am satisfied the school is excellent; and, other 
advantages as a residence equsdly desirable. 

" It would be a pleasure to have you with me ; and I 
think the little folks would enjoy it very much. Let 
me hear from you upon this subject, if you please. 
" Yours, etc., 

" Henrietta Buhgess." 

" There is a sensible letter ; — not a tissue of non- 
sense about ' Eden ' and people who are ' good ex- 
amples ; ' but a mere wish expressed, that an old friend 
might find a home where she is ; and her children have 
the advantages of education, which she esteems as 
very fair. I like long letters when writers know what 
they are talking about, but it is a great pleasure to 
have them stop when they get through." 
(298 J 
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"Winchester is a day's ride from New York, — half 
a day's ride from Pliiladelphia. I will go there — the 
autumn is now far advanced, and the sooner tho 
better. 

Then came another packing time ; another course 
of " good byes ; " another wearisome jaunt for poor, 
world-weary Ella. But another link was to be added 
to her destiny by the Invisible Hand ; — the strong 
undercurrent swept her life-bEirk darkly on ; — and 
seeming to take her own path over the changeful sur- 
face-waves, she felt that she was led. 

Winchester lies sweetly nestled among the hills, on 
both sides of the Susquehanna. 

We arrived there just as the sun was sinking behind' 
the western slope, and casting a tenfold deeper flood 
of glory over the gorgeous leaves of autumn. 

As we descended the mountain on the eastern side, 
gazing down upon its white cottages and neat door 
yards, I was impressed with its great beauty and the 
stillness of its broad, cleanly streets. 

There rolled along leisurely a family carriage, here 
paced along a lady and gentleman on horseback ; 
yonder played a group of children ; farther on came 
hurrying homeward the well wonted family cows. 

" Winchester High School," was engraved in gilt 
upon the front of a respectable stone edifice ; the de- 
clining sunbeams reflected upon those large, distinct 
letters ; — they glowed like burning coals ; the church 
spire seemed to flash, and blaze like a long fiery arm ; 
the river glimmered as it rolled like molten lead ; and 
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then the sunset glory faded into twilight's first gauzy 
dimness. 

To the lovers of rural life Winchester is a second 
Eden. 

Softly blends its light and shade, brown and green ; 
in chastened graodeui steals along the beautiful Sus- 
quehanna ; the hills slope gently away until lost in 
the 'distance ; and we look upon nature unawed by her 
wilder contrasts, — the heart softened into love for the 
Creator of such dream-like beauty. 

But let the restless, adventurous spirit stand aloof! 

— there is nothing to charm him in a scene like this; 

— he would die of ennui. He who listens with zest 
for the stroke of the builder's hammer, the snorting of 
the " iron horse," but not for the carol of the robin, 
should come not hither. 

There are men who would starve both body and 
soul in the mickt of all this luxury of nature; who 
would look out from the windows of their cottage 
homes, and curse the very vines which clustered lovingly 
around them; and the stillness which permitted them 
to hear the buzzing of the tiniest insect ; and meet the 
placid countenances of more contented neighbors with 
the scowl of contempt. 

Are your senlient nerves forever on the rack in the 
crowded city, go to Winchester and rest, — - is your 
very breath of life the fannings of the agitations around 
you, go not there. 

Men have two natures. One ponders, defers, and 
feefe along his way ; another fixes high the goal to 
which he would attain, and dashes wildly on, unawed 
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by difficulties or dangers, tiJi death cuts him down as 
he runs. 

But here we are, in the midst of our moralizing, at 
the door of. ' Winchester House ; ' long, low, cleanly 
and well kept. No more squeaking of the old stage 
coach, nor bracing one's self to help the horses hold 
back going down hill; no more dust in our faces, — 
now for ablution,, a good supper, downy beds, and,' all 
right in the morning, ' 

In the morning I learned, to my regret, that my friend 
Mrs. Euigeaa was not there, having been called away 
upon business. Mrs. Fitch, her friend, with whom she 
had made an arrangement for our board, provided we 
liked it, calls, and being pleased with her appearance, 
we go to her home. Here, may our ' ups ' be many, our 
' downs,' few ; and Ella have little to wrtte about 

The principal, his wife, the assistants, students, were 
all of the better class ; the government of the school 
mild, but firm; the accommodations at ihe boarding- 
houses good ; and all the influences at, and around the 
school, tended to one point — the mental and moral 
advancement of the children. J placed both ray sons 
in the care of Mr. West, the principal, mth confidence 
in his ability and integrity; drew a long sigh of relief; 
and sat down, to write. 

Mrs. Fitch was a systematic housekeeper ; brealifast 
at six, dinner twelve, tea si.x again, without variation. 
That was the school for me ; laziness not taught as a 
science ; no cuffing, kicking or starvation ; where little 
children are reasoned with as reasonable creatures, not 
controlled like brutes, by mere physical force. I was 
26 
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happier now ; knomng that my children were well 
taught and tenderly cared for, half the maternEil bur- 
den was removed from, my poor, weak shoulders. And 
so we lived, quietly, doing our duty according to our 
light, no one intruding upon our proper privileges ; never, 
ourselves, designedly encroaching upon the rights of 
others. 

Harry and Tommy had grown astonishingly since 
we left Mariette; and to me, .they seemed already 
manly and companionable. They were old enough 
now to begin to appreciate a mother's love and self- 
denial ; to feel for the peculiar trials of my situation ; 
and they made fewer demands than formerly upon my 
time apd patience. 

I gently hfted the veil from that past which I had 
sedulously concealed, that they might proiit by know- 
ing the rocks which had shipwrecked the hopes of 
others ; and pointed to the future as a checkered map, 
traversed by noisy, turbid rivers, shadowed by danger- 
ous steeps, flecked with arid wastes. I told them, too, 
that life has bright, sweet waters, sunny vales, and cool, 
refreshing gardens, all accessible at times, where the 
pure> and good may rest ; that life is a long, long battle, 
but for all good soldiers there is a great reward ; and 
as weeks and months rolled on, the chorda of affection 
which held us three together grew stronger, more reli- 
able. We felt as three alone, surrounded by a world 
that at best could have for us but little sympathy ; we 
had no hope of happiness but in each others' society ; 
no greater fear than that of separation. 

You, who have wealth and friends, can form no just 
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idea of the love J felt for those children, whose every 
hope for the future seemed garnered up in my frail life. 
Oh, how precious to me seemed that life, I was wiil- 
ihg to linger on in suifering, but not to die — not to 
leave them atone. Too well I knew the common lot 
of the motherless, and the misery in store for mine, if I 
should be removed by death. And still I petitioned 
for ' life, ' life ' — not for its own sake, but theirs. 

Letters from Allen Lincoln had become less fre- 
quent as months rolled on, and oh, so hopeless, so dis- 
couraging! One reiterEfted tale of ill luck, of disap- 
pointed hopes; plans frustrated on the eve of fruition; 
and still that monomaniacEd cry, ' I will have wealth or 
die. ' No want of tenderness, no abatement of appar- 
ent solicitude for the struggling ones at home ; but I 
seemed to detect in every line and word of his the low 
undertone of despair. 

" EUa, I do not love you less, God knows that. But 
here is enough for all, and, if I should not finally suc- 
ceed, my return would be a curse to you. Why go 
where the chances for success are fewer ? Why return 
to you a disgraced and broken-hearted man , to see 
others, who have comparatively done nothing, ever- 
shadowing my beggar-'s cot with their stately mansions ? 
Never! the tide may turn, by and by. I will stay here 
and wait, doing what I can, remitting all that I can 
spare. You will not judge me harshly, Ella ? " 

And stOl those letters grew less frequent the remit- 
tances smaller. But J_ earned a few dollars weekly, 
and with strict economy, contrived to meet my indebt- 
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No one knew why I did not dress and go out ; lohy 
Tsiy face wad bleaching whiter, whiter, and my figure 
became nrore skeleton like, until all strength forsook 
me ; ray brain reeled, and I Jay down once iriore, sick 
almost unto death. 

"Want of air and exercise, said one;" 'an over- 
worked brain,' said another ; ' a feeble constitution 
slowly wearing out,' said a third, Iknew ! God knew ! 

On that bed of suffering, with a feverish pulse and 
whirling brain, / wrote for the newspapers. Some- 
times, when my trembling hand could AoM the pen, with 
my portfolio braced against a pillow on my chest, I 
wrote with my paper upon that ; when my hand was so 
unsteady that it jerked hither and thither, making my 
chirography look even worse than Harry's, I dictated, 
Harry wrote. 

"We wrote humorous articles, Harry and I ; but we 
did not laugh when we penned them. Oh, how little 
knew they who read, what they were pleased to call 
those 'spicy,' light-toned articles, in the newspapers, 
by whom, or under what eireumstances they were writ- 
ten. EUa Lincoln's thin, white hand was not there to 
freeze the smile which the tenor .of her words elicited ; 
her colorless lips were not there to say ' a little more, ' 
when the editor enclosed to her that paltry remunera- 
tion ; her sad-faced children were not there when the 
editor decided between her and the rich spinster, which 
of the two he should continue to employ, to say, ' please 
let the favored one be my mother, since you say their 
abilities are equal, though the spinster be more widely 
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known. Thoughtless readers and editors, the world 
has many an Ella Lincoln ! 

We had a fine time, Harry and I, hiding away that 
portfolio from Mrs. Pitch, who came on tip-toe along 
the hall, opening the door so stealthily. Just as soon 
. as the door of the room on the other side creaked upon 
its hinges, Harry took the ink, and I disposed of that 
portfolio under the bed-clothes, half closed my eyes, and 
was ready for all questions concerning the effect of the 
medicine, etc Very kind was Mrs. Fitch ; but 1 opine 
if she had been aware of the whereabouts of that paper, 
it would have gone up through the stove pipe sans-cer- 



" The way of the transgressor is hard. " Those men- 
tal eflbrt-s increased the fever; my brain became seri- 
ously injured ; the last fibre of my strength failed ; and 
I seemed as helpless as one already dead. The doctor 
was put to his ' wif s end. ' I could not bear ' tonics ' 
nor ' depletion,' had no appetite for food — no strength : 
and what could he do ? 

I required now the most indefatigable attention; 
had frequent fainting spells, or, some call them, 'sink- 
ing spells. ' I was frightened, always, when that strange 
faintness was coming on; and the children, who sel- 
dom left my room, were greatly distresse'd by the sight. 
Oh how they suffered, too ! 

There was a stout Irish girl in the house, and after 
Mrs. Fitch was weary and exhausted, she sent Biddy 
to take care of me, sometimes. She slept on a cot in 
my room. Well, after seeing me faint once, Biddy 
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bethought her of a remedy. So, I said to her, as I felt 
that warmth which precedes a fainting fit, ' I'm going, 
Bridget ! — oh Bridget I — gone. ' And didn't she mar- 
shal a brandy bottle instanter ; emptying its contents 
down my throat aa if I had been an alligator. 

" Courage ! that'll put the courage into you ! Drink ! 
drink ! d'ye see, its weakness, all weakness, indade 
ma'am." 

I didn't faint' 'intirely that time ; but when the doc- 
tor came, I was — ok, how drunk ! 

" Very high fever to-night ; a hard, quick pulse " — 
and then he snuffed the air. 

" Brandy I do I smell brandy ? A drunken nurse ; 
this won't do I " and he bent his ear close to my chest, 
as if to hear thebeatiiig of my heart. 

" My patient's breath ! what does it mean ! Look 
here, woman, nurse ! what have you given the patient ? " 

" It's only a drop o' the brandy, sir, to put the courage 
into her when she was a dying of weakness sir ; that's all.' 

" Fool ! you have killed her. '" 

" Niver a bit is she kilt shure ; it's only for the want 
of it she's been a dying of w^eakness these three weeks. " 

" Woman, what is your name ? " 

" Bridget O'Flanaglien, sure. " 

" Well, Bridget, call your mistress, please ; " and she 
went out, 

I was very sleepy; had a sort of swimming con- 
sciousness that Mrs. Fitch and the doctor bent over me 
with sorrowful countenances ; and then I ' forgot, ' as 
little Tommy said about the sensation of drowning, 
long ago; 
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Poor Ella was tenacious of life. Neither sorrow, 
nor fever, nor the well-meant blunder of Miss O'Fian- 
aghen, had power to quench that little, feeble spark. 
S/ie lived, as some express it, at the very ' door of 
death ' for six weeks ; and it was many months before 
she recovered her usual strength. 

Mrs. Fitch and her family, and, indeed, almost all 
the citizens of Winchester, endeared themselves to me 
by repeated acts of kindness during that long, long 
illness. Oh, much of mercy blends with every cup of 
bitterness ! Strangers were as brothers and sisters ; my 
children, for their sympathy and little acts of kindness, 
grew dearer every day ; and God spared me for their sokes. 

' Sick among strangers, ' are words but little under- 
stood by persons who are surrounded by brothers, sis- 
ters, parents, wives, husbands ; little understood by such 
as have the means to buy the services ao much needed 
by the sick. There is no higher christian grace than 
that of kindness to the stranger- Almost all kivd! 
There are those, even at Winchester, who knew Ella 
Lincoln was ' sick and a stranger, ' yet passed her cold- 
ly by ; who would not have taken her in for Jesus' sake, 
if she had perished with hunger or thirst, — they are 
the exceptions that prove the j-ule — Ella has some- 
times met even their superiors. She ' knows who is who.' 

" A Teal spirit 
Should neiflicr court neglect, nor dread to bear it. " 

" There is a strength 
Imbedded in our hearts, of which ^e reck 
But little 'till the shafts of Heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gema are found V " 
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" Hope's at beat 
A star that leads the weary on ; 

Still pointing to the unpossessed. 
And paling that it beams upon." 

That long tedious illness left me nervous and sensi- 
tive for many months. A word, a look, a line miscon- 
Btrucd in the communication of a friend, often wrung 
my spirit with intense agony. As I grew slowly better, 
I longed for change ; and to attempt something untried 
before, to improve my condition, 

I felt that the Creator had endowed me with a cer- 
tain measure of talent for composition ; that now he 
had bloeked_^up every other avenue through which I 
might have earned my bread ; and hence there was laid 
upon me an imperative necessity to write. 

I knew that before a writer could support herself en- 
tirely by the pen, she must be far and favorably Itnown ; 
that she must struggle mightily as she climbs ; jostled 
and pushed backwards by rivals ; and looked down 
by those who have toiled their way up the same bold 
heights, and finally reached the goal of success. And 
I said in my heart, I may have been too passive, too 
self-doubtiiig; the world concedes but little, where 
little is demsmded; — perhaps I may not have told my 

(308) 
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story to the right ones ; such as have it in their power 
to help me in the only available rfianner. 

" O, that I could write a book! " But I could not 
live, while writing it, if I did ; who would furnish Ella 
Lincoln with bread and butter, while writing a book 1 

A book, a book? why dear me, Ella! you have 
thought of it now ; you have on hand five hundred, 
more or less, manuscript poems, long and short, grave 
and gay ; written at £dl times and seasons, ftom baby- 
hood till now — you have only to write to some kind- 
hearted publisher, and tell him how poor, and sick, and 
discouraged you are becoming, and that letter wiU waJli 
right straight into his heart — he will write you a kind, 
brotherly epistle ; . offer to aid you all he can, — and he 
will publish that work of yours — it will sell, because 
he will know how to sell it — you will " wake up some 
morning and find yourself famous " — - half your trou- 
bles ended, and plenty of cash in your purse. 

After that, all the editors will be anxious to secure 
you as a contributor ; and your only perplexity will be 
about the best manner of declining solicitations from 
them. — Sniy Ella! 

I had editorial friends in the "West, and others to 
whom" I had always gone for advice in the more impor- 
tant events of my life ; and I wrote them now, for this 
'was surely an important occasion. 

I waited for their several replies before addressing 
the " powers that be " — prudent Ella ! 

"Within ten days, all those letters were on hand — 
full of professions of friendship, and promises of assis- 
tance in the way of favorable notices, etc, — " yes, any 
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work of" mine " must have an immense sale " " such a 
general favorite, etc." I had also encouragement from 
friends wherever I had resided, and credentials forward- 
ed from various places. 

Now roll up the MS. and send it to the publisher — 
let that book appear, and '^astonish the world;" — or 
rather attract the attention of the few whom I desired 
to please. Money was not then my object. I looked 
forward to the future, for an indirect remuneration. 

Manuscripts and credentials, I sent first to " Lafever 
& Co., " Philadelphia, accompanied with one of my 
own unsophisticated, silly letters, telling the whole 
story, as if I had known them all my life, and knew 
that they would take interest in me personally, for 
" sweet charity's sake." 

Very gentlemanly wms " Lafever & Go's " replying 
immediately ; not with a shorti crusty, " I won't do it," 
but many " regrets, that on account of pressure of busi- 
ness, just now, it would be impossible for them to un- 
dertake the publication of those poems, which they 
liked very much, etc. — had " their best wishes for suc- 
cess," etc 

My specimen manuscripts were returned, as I had 
requested, through the politeness of a friend. Ella was 
very nervous. She wrote " De Hart. & Co, New York.'' 
Two weeks, and no reply — well,- it would have been 
kind in them to answer, as I had stated that I was an 
invalid, and barely able to sit up. They might have 
replied, and given me the advice I solicited, at least ; 
might have dealt with me as they would that others 
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should have dealt with their own deax ones under like 
circumstances. 

I wrote again, and was answered. It was a kindly, 
gently worded letter, — such as the true brother writes 
to the suiFering sister, whose body and mind are both 
prostrated by disease, heart and soul in every line. 

They never publish light literature or poetry — they 
thought that generally understood.- 

Butr, unwilling to discourage me, and earnestly seeic- 
ing my welfare, they had taken the liberty to forward 
the specimens I'sent them, to Brinkerhoof & Co., Bos- 
ton, who dealt principally in poetry and lighter litera- 

They offered to do " anytluug within their power 
for the advancement of- my literary interests, ^ in the 
way of good words, ete;" ajid gave me such infor- 
mation concerning the expenses and hazards of book 
publishing that I relinquished the idea of a literEiry 
venture at once. 

Enclosed was the reply of " Brinkerhoof & Co. " 
short, crusty, and business like. 

" Dear Sirs ; — We cannot undertake to publish the 
volume of which you speak," etc Respectfully, etc. 

I have since learned that poetry is poor capital, both 
for author and publisher. One of those days, however 
those poems of Ella's will appear, though her share of 
the profits may be Ghry and a Garret ! 

I was not sorry I had written De Hart & Co., for it 
was a pleasure to find them gentlemen; and afterwards 
they kindly secured me sOme work to do for a city 
editor 
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If I had been in usual health, I should not have 
made an attempt of that nature ; or, if having made 
it I had been unsuccessful, I should have brought ali my 
egotism to the rescue and said, I know the poems are 
respectable ; and by and by they shall be published. 

As ifwas, although no one's fauit in particular, the 
disappointment was a cruel one. Such repulses, not 
then understood, added to the weight of sorrow for 
which there was no earthly balm, threatened the very 
springs of life — and but for God's mercy would have 
unstrung the intellect forever, 

"We had been long at "Winchester, boarding at the 
same excellent Home ; performing the same daily 
round of duties with no- new difficulties, no serious dis- 
eoufagements, Ella continued to read, write, sew on 
buttons, and stiteh up rents ; the boys grew out of there 
clothes and into intelligence ;— — their lives were ali sur- 
face, hers all under-current. 

Mr. Harris of the New England Branch of Peace, 
had long been a kind friend to me. He had placed my 
articles in his colnmns in the most favorable light ; spo- 
ken of me often to his readers as a talented contributor; 
paid me liberally; — and written rac kind, brotherly 
letters. 

I knew he was a gentleman ; therS was so much 
delicacy in his expressions of sympathy; so much of 
respect, blended with the tenderest compassion for aji 
invalid stranger; a mother strugghng against an ad- 
verse tide for the support and education of her children ; 
— I knew he was a good fnan, the first epiatolatory 
line of his I ever read. 
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An editor may do much to advance the interests of 
his writera by judicious praise ; by placing their arti- 
cles conspicuously before the public ; by cheering them 
on with private approval, and paying them promptly 
and liberaiiy. 

On the contrary, an editor may retard the interests of 
any writer, by keeping her articles long on hand, while 
he publishes others of not greater merit ; by praising 
pthers and not mentioning her name ; by sliding in her 
contributions at last among patent " Pill " advertise- 
ments, " Strayed Cows " and " Houses to Let." 

If a writer possesses only medium talents, it is in the 
power of the editor of any popular journal to lay for 
her a foundation for future success, or to forge for her 
the first linlt of a hard, cold chain of circumstances 
which will fetter her energies to the dust. 

So reasoned Mr, Harris as he put away Ella Lincoln's 
first appeal for sympathy among the letters to be an- 
swered by his own hand at his earliest convenience ; 
thus should reason every editor who has a heart. 

Mr. Harris knew that Ella Lincoln was poor, that 
her poverty had hindered her promotion. He knew 
that, if by her own desperate energy, she should strug- 
gle up the hill at last, many who seemed not to see her 
now would offer her the hand of fellowship at the top ; 
and he resolved now when she was but half way up, 
that he would prevent her from falling back to her first 
position, and then he wrote her thus 

" Deak Madam : — I have long desired to be of more 
service to you as a friend 'than I have yet been able 
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to be. Now if it should meet your approbation, I have 
a plan which I think might promote your interests and 
my own, and I trust the gratification of my readers. 

" Mrs. Jared, the present assistant editor, being in 
delicate health, and the time for which she had con- 
tracted to remain in the office having nearly expired; 
she will probably discontinue her valuable services 
soon. 

" I have engaged no one to fill her place, and if you 

would like the situation, I should be most happy to see 

you here with your family, as soon as it may stdt your 

convenience, etc Be so kind as to reply immediately. 

I remain. 

Most truly yours, 

MaEK Ha KRIS." 

I was yet feeble, often being obliged to lie down and- 
rest through the. day ; and at first I only regretted that it 
was so utterly beyond my power to accept of so desir- 
able situation. But the temptation to reply in the 
affirmative was strong ; the wages a great inducement ; 
and I thought it barely possible that a change of cli- 
mate might benefit my health. After much useless 
reflection, I concluded to submit the matter to the kind 
friends with whom we had so long resided. 

"Shalllgo, Mr. Fitch?" 

" Is Mr. Harris young, or elderly ? " 

" I presume he is middle-aged, sir." 

." Is he a married man ? " 

" I recollect iri one of the humorous editorials some- 
thing about the little branches, — I supposed that meant 
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children; but they may be the property of Mr. Harrison, 
a reverend gentleman connected with the office. It is 
probable, however, that he is married." 

" Does he know that your health is delicate ? — how 
many hours' labor per day, will he expect at your hands ? 
You can endnre but little ; remember that." 

" He does know I am frail — I am to enter the office 
at eight A. M., and leave at five P. M, ; an hour for 
dinner." 

" Pie, it will kill you." 

" But think of the salary ; how much better than the 
fluctuating pay for stories and essays. Oh, I am willing 
to be very weary every day ; to work when my head 
aches ; if I can get a good regular salary weekly, that 
will support my children and finally pay all my debts I " 

"Distance lends enchantment to the view, — what 
would you do with your boys? " 

" That's a hard question. What I am earning here 
will go farther toward our support, than will my salary 
there, if Itake them, board there being enormously high. 
I dislike, too, to remove them from this school, which 
is so excellent. Harry might remain, and Tommy go 
with me ; and then it would be hard to separate the 
brothers. 

" Well, Tommy cannot be left, he won't stay of 
course ; so young, and never having been separat*?d 
from you —but if you choose to leave Harry, he is old 
enough, and to stay alone will do him good. I will 
look after his welfare as I do after that of my own 
children ; but about going, I will not advise you — 
the road runs both ways." 
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" Yes, indeed, I shall go with you," said Tommy, 
« for -who would take care of you if yon were sick 1 " 

" I shall not be sick there, probably, the change of 
air will be beneficial; and if 1 should be, Mr. Harris 
wiU see to it that I do not suffer. But I am wilting, 
and wish you to go, if you are inclined to do so, indeed, 
if Harry is not willing to remain here alone, I will stay, ■ 
or he shall go." 

Harry did not reply then, and we dropped the sub- 
ject. 

A few days afterwards, I said " now I must decide, 
and Einswer Mr. Harris." 

What was my surprise when Tommy said, with all 
the firmness and dignity of manhood ; " Mother, if you 
think it would be better for both brother and me to stay 
here at school ; and if you will not need me to help you 
there, I am willing to stay ; because it will not cost so 
much to live here, and it will be better for rae." 

I looked at him in astonishment. It seemed but 
yesterday since he was a tiny creature, clinging to the 
neck of hia ' mamma,' and was indulged in every 
whim of babyhood. Now here he stood talking . of 
what would " be best for him," and addressing his 
" mother " with all the confidence of one who had 
already learned to reason and govern himself. Tommy, 
the nervous, sensitive, as some were pleased to say, 
"spoiled child," who at Pinkneyville "struck Mr. Stubba 
back again." 

Oh, 1 knew then that after all my solicitude, all my 
care, he would not disappoint me ; that if I lived to see 
him a man in stature he would be a man in spirit. 
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Harry, always quiet, governable and good, was manly 
and reflective beyond his years ; Tommy, once as im- 
petuous as an unbroken colt, had grown reflective too; 
I was proud of them : — and again away down in the 
depths of my maternal heart, I resolved anew, that 
deatJi only should quench the ardor of my exertion in 
their behalf — EUa Lincoln, so frail that friends hardly 
dared to expect her life from year to year, devoted 
herself Emew to the education of her children. No true 
mother rests satisfied with doing less — rather would 
I live out but half my days, and leave my boys behind, 
educated and honorable men, than to look back from 
three score and ten upon those children doomed to 
hopeless mediocrity, by iny_ own selfish neglect' — there 
is ray view of a mother's duty — I will perform it all, 
God being my helper — and if, after all, fchey prova 
false to themselves Eind me, my hands wiU be guiltless 
cf their sin — let them look to it ; fearful will be their 
responsibility if they break smother's heart 

I VTTote Mr. Harris that I would come, I did not 
then fully resolve to leave Tommy behind, but went 
about making preparations for a long absence, thinking 
that if even at the last hour, if he should express a wish 
to accompany me, it would not be too late. I even 
had his clothes prepared with reference to taking him, 
in case he should thus decide. 

I said to him often, " if you go, my son, you will have 
many things to sell or give' away to the school boys ; 
your skates, balls, story-books, fish-pole ; every thing 
you play with here, it will not be convenient to take 
BO far," and he replied as often that he did not wish to 
27* 
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go. I knew it would be better that he should remain, 
but never said to him " I prefer to leave you ; " I could 
not have been so eruel. 

That long dreaded morning came at last. I was 
ready. 1 coraraiticd both my dear ones, without re- 
serve to the care of their beloved teacher, and- said to 
my friend.'i, one and all, " be kind to my poor lonely 
boys, when I am gone " — and then, "Ella, be strong ! " 

Whatever they may have seemed to others, to me 
they were beautiful and sprightly boys, affectionate, 
talented, giving high promise of future usefulness. 
They were mine only — my all. Through years of 
loneliness, grief, and toil, I only had clung to them — 
they to me. 

When so yoimg that a cup of cold ijjater trembled in 
their "little feeble hands, they had held it to my lips in 
sickness; when other children slept, they, .poor babes, 
had lain down by my side, in their clothes, watching the 
movements of ray restless hands, listening to catch my 
faintest utterance. 

" Mamma, you won't die, wiil you ? " they would say, 
their sweet blue, eyes swimming in tears, their little 
throats choking with emotion, "you wont die, and 
leave us alone — there would he no one to cai-e for us ' 
if you were gone — you will be better to-morrow, wont 
you ? " 

" Hush, brother ! let us be still ; may be she will 
sleep, and feel better." 

They had shared all my griefs, disappointments, 
wrongs; could 1 leave them now — leave them there 
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among strangers, to ply their little life barques along 
alone, with no surety save the eternal Father's promise 
that they should not lack bread ? Long and weary 
would be the distance between us ; sickness might 
come ; one of us be laid in the grave. Many circum- 
stances might arise at least to keep us long, long sep- 
arated — how could I go ? 

One wild, bitter gush of anguish swept over my 
heart-strings as a flood ; one moment of anguish, then 
all was over ; the everlasting arm was beneath me ; 
the still small voice whispered, " I will keep them." 
Crushing down the strong maternal yearning to be 
with them — I hurried away. 

There is an acme of human suffering, and the evil 
which does not kill us very soon, we learn to bear with 
patience and submission. Yonder rises the cloud in 
frightful blacltness ; we hear the sullen roar of the tem- 
pest ; the big drops fall upon our uncovered heads ; we 
bow down with sickening fear, praying tor a place of 
refuge. But when all is over ; when the fury of the storm 
is sated with the desolation it has rtiade ; when the earthly 
possessions in which we had garnered up our hopes 
are all swept away by the remorseless tide, we look 
calmly out upon the track of that tempest, feeling that 
no danger could move us to such agony agEiin, 

Better is a sad certainty than a deep, secret, wither- 
ing apprehension! I sometimes think that the fact 
of my having out-lived such great calamities is an 
earnest of better days in store ; that God has preserved 
me through all trials, that purified and made wiser, I 
may be intrusted with some nobler and more perfect 
work. 
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Oh, mcmoiy J why this bitter taunt I 

Oblivion — wouM thy wave 
Could wash away the fonns Ihat haunt 

Ua ever from the grave. 

My route lying through "Woodville, New Jersey, I 
stopped there to pass a few days with a friend, who 
Was very dear to me, having been one of the compan- 
ions of my childhood. 

I was surprised and pleased to meet Peggy there ; — 
dear Peggy of the olden time ; who rocked me in the 
cradle, and gave me good advice every Saturday night, 
about keeping the Sabbath, then more on Sunday 
about behaving properly through the week. 

She had noi faded; her large dark eyes had not lost 
their benevolent expression ; her lips wore the same 
peaceful smile. 

But I observed that the crisped hair beneath her 
lawn cap was sprinkled with gray, and a few additional 
lines travelled her high, full forehead. 

Peggy had foufid a home with one of her relatives 
in another town ; but she came to Woodville some- 
times to visit the old neighbors, who were all happy 
to see her, and as often as she left them, invited her 
to came again. 

(320) 
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" 'Pears to me," she said, " you have grown old 
amazingly fast ! That western wilderness did n't agree 
with you. I thought it would n't ; I never believe it 's 
right for follis to stray off so far away from where 
they've been born and brought up. It is n't nat'ral, 
nohow. Polks used to stay at home and see to their 
own business, and be thankful that they had enough 
to eat and drink and wear — now they go all over the 
world, like a lot of jack-lanterns, lookin' for they don't 
know what. "Well, I did all I could to keep you, but 
you know what the sayin' is, ' Young folks thinks old 
folks fools, and old folks knows young folks is ! ' 

" I had a sort of warning that your goin' wouldn't 
end well ; and, sure enough, it's all come true; there 's 
your family all split up, and divided, and scattered, 
like chaff before the wind, and you've evfen left your 
own children, to go to Massachusetts ; — that I don't 
approve of — did n't they cry ? I 'spose they've got 
a church or two' out in Illinois, by this time, and a 
Sunday school — ^havn'fc they? I tell you how it is. 
Miss Ella, where there's no meeting-houses, the Sab- 
bath is broken every day ; and where there's no Sunday 
schools the children grows up in ignorance and un- 
ci vilization." 

I was glad that Peggy was in one of her imperial 
moods, for I was somewhat amused, and that helped 
me to stay back the tears, that were fast rising in their 
living beds ; and I did not wish to treat my friends in 
the parlor to " a scene " that evening. 

Peggy did not know all, or she would not have won- 
dered that I had " grown old amazingly." 
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" My life JS lingering in its prime, 

If life by length of years be told ; 
If Borrows mark the flight of time 
Pm death-like old. 



" The mmibnoss and the damps of aj 
Have chilled me many years too s 
I faint, while yet my pilgrmiage 



" The lighnting from my Teins lias fled. 
The visions and the rapture high, — 
All, all aro gone, and in their stead 
Cold ashea lie." 



So thought Ella, as she struggled mightily to subdue 
herself; and felt that she would like to be alone to 
weep. 

With a look of maternal tenderness, those large 
dark eyes had settled upon her countenance; the sable 
arms closed lovingly around her ; and she pillowed her 
head once more upon the bosom where it had often 
slept, free from sorrow and racking cares, long ago. 
The fountain was unsealed, — the waters flowed,— 
then came relief and peace, — that peace which is born 
of the consciousness that God is behind every cloud, 
still guiding — ever pitying the sorely tried. 

Just as the sun went down behind the mountain, 
Peggy and myself entered the low gate of the old 
graveyard. It was fuller now than when I saw it last. 
Many a new stone, had been added to the long rows 
of brown and white, and I recognized familiar names, 
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as we threaded our way along through the tall grass 
to the old family corner. 

Ella has a poem of hers somewhere, on that old 
village church. She gives you the closing lines : 

There the earth doth kindly spread 
Shelter o'er a mother's head, 
There a sistev found a tomb. 
Life just hudding into bloom, 
And a father's weary eye, 
Closed for age, is sleeping nigh, 
There my parents' parents sleep ; 
There their brethren silence keep, 
Still doth bloom the sweet wild rose, 
Where they all in peace repose, 
And the grass is rank and tall 
- O'er the buried forms of all ; 

Memory — memory, close thy book I 
What availeth it to look ? 
Sonl ! the living cl^m thy care — 
God will watch the sleepers there. 

" It seema but a little while," said Peggy, "since I 
saw even the oldest of them, busy and smiling, as they 
came and. went to see my master and mistress, and 
the little children at the old homestead ; — and there 
they lie. Even that lily-bud, Miss Canie, that grew 
up so pale and white, and seemed to sink down so 
weary-like into the first chair that offered, I hoped 
would stay a little longer — but she grew whiter — 
whiter, every day, until it seemed as if every drop of 
blood in her body was gone — only a few blue veins 
showed in her neck, and her thin hands looked so vj&x- 
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like — and all one month she was up and down, up and 
down again on the bed, — and one night she called me 
to her, and said, ' Peggy, I feel strangely — ■ I shall die 
soon,' and then I csdled the family, and, as they gathered 
around the bed she said : ' I am almost there — they 
wait for me — home, home ! — ' and she was gone. 
"AU that was ainee you went away, Miss Ella." 
" Yes, what of my father ? tell me how he died." 
" Well, master was a good man, and loved his family 
and was kind to the poor j but some said he was cold 
and self-willed — I never thought so — he just did 
what he thought was right, and if other folks did n't 
think so — why who was to judge between him and 
them?" 

" "Well, he was. old when he died. The young folks 
had all married and gone away to the city, and there 
he lived alone, with just me to keep the house, after 
Miss Carrie was gone, — and. the hired man — nobody 
else but the company that called sometimes, and the 
relations that staid weeks when they came, to keep 
him cheerful like ; — and he had strange turns some- 
times, and was kind-a suffocated in his chest; and I 
said to him: ' Master, we must all die — T hope you 
will live a great many years — but if the Good Lord 
should call for you, is your lamp all trimmed and burn- 
in', and are you ready to go ? ' 

"And he always answered, ' Yes, Peggy, when it is 
His will I trust I am ready,' — but he would n't see 
the minister — he said ' what man c&h stand between 
my soul and God ? ' And one night, just as he finished 
his tea, he fell back in his chair — and died. 
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" Tlien the children came to the-funerfil — and after 
a little time the property was divided, and the old 
homestead sold, and my home was broke up for this 
world. 

" But there is another, away up yonder — where that 
steeple points — and we shall all go there by and by 
— home, sweet home ! " 

As she spoke, her sable finger pointed upward, and 
her eyes closed in devotion — she uttered a few low 
words of prayer, and then we turned away. 

The old homestead, we passed it on our way back 
to my friend's. That low, white house, with the trcl- 
lised porch, and the green bliiids, has stood sixty years. 
It has been repaired and re-painted many times, since 
my dear old grandfather presented it fresh from the 
builder's hands to his beloved daughter ; the green 
grass in that wide door-yard has been trodden by 
almost countless feet, and the flowers along the borders 
have been planted and tended by almost innnmerable 
fingers. 

That garden fence has been many times rebuilt, and 
the old brick walk has been broken. and trodden into the 
earth — and re-laid — malting it uew again. It was a 
very fine house "in its day," but now is, like Ella, old 
fashioned. 

The panes in the windows are small, the windows 
are smaller than those of the more modern dwellings 
around them ; the doors are narrower and have fewer 
decorations ; and the roof patched here and there, looks 
brown and weather-worn. 

There is an air of comfort and luxury about it which 
28 
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time" has not destroyed ; many of the old trees remain, 
and the brook still meanders through the garden and 
grounds ; Etnd there is the little fish-pond away where 
the willows used to be — but the willows were old 
when Ella was young, and they are gone now ; and a 
row of young locusts stand up in their place. The old 
pear tree that stood by the garden gate ja broken down 
— that too was old when Ella was young. The grape 
vine that hung over the arbor, making it dark and cool 
within, has died out, and a wild honeysuckle grows in 
its stead. The purple morning glories, that grew by 
my mother's bed-room window — that were replanted 
for her sweet sake, and tended year after year, when 
the sod lay heavy upon her bosom — they are not there. 
The tall cherries still interlace their branches over the 
garden walk ; but some of them are old and ready to 
fall, and the robins that sit there and sing, seem not so 
beautiful as those of long ago, 

The hand of the stranger has opened the door, and 
Peggy, who knows'her, says: 

" This is Miss Ella Lee, that went away long ago. 
I wanted her to see the old house, and the room that 
was hers, and her mother's bed-room, and the old back 
room where her sister and so memy have died ; for the 
Lord's ways are wonderful, and she may never see the 
homestead again." 

It was quite dark now, and as the polite and sympa- 
thetic stranger pUoted us through the rooms, I started 
at the sound of our own footsteps, and our own 
shadows as they glided along the walls. 

The carpets and the furniture wete all new, the old 
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book-case full of leather-bound, standard works, was 
surperseded by one of modern style, filled with cloth 
covers and modern nonsense ; the old piano-forte, with 
slender feet, carved and gilded exterior, by one of heavy 
modern fashion ; the old family pictures, the portraits 
of the loved and lost, had disappeared from those 
familiar places, and the fixed eyes of strangers looked 
down in their stead. 

Ella Lee'a room. It seemed lower and smaller than 
it did long ago. But the latch of the old door u'as 
the same, and the very creak of ita hinges familiar ; the 
windows on the south and east looJied forth over the 
same landscape 

I sat down in each of them just where I used to sit, 
and looked out upon the olden scenes, — olden — yet 
oh, how changed ! 

The moonlight streamed in through the shrubbery 
and glimmered on the dew upon the grass ; lights 
danced in the village windows — and Ella left the 
homestead, never to return. 

Hom.0 of my childhood, 

Oh, faded from my view. 
Nor quicken the anguish 

I would not renew. 
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The sunlight glowad on pavements Bmooth, 

And granile fabrics high, 
Ana all throughout that busy mart 

Was life and energy, 

" Carriage, Sir ? " — " Carriage, Madame?"" United 
States House " — " American Hotel " etc. 

" Carriage, Madame ? " 

" Yes, Sir, take me to the United States." " Tliat is 
riglit liere at tlie depot. I'll call a porter for you," 

" Thank you, sir." 

Hoora "106," second floor — tea sent up, and all 
things agreeable-; — but I felt deeply the loneliness of 
my present situation, and retired to spend a restless 
night, and think of the past, and the untried fature be- 
fore me. "Why was I here ; so far from all my loved 
ones, ill a strange city in Massachusetts ; where but a 
single human being took interest in ray welfare, and 
that one not personally known to me ? Had I come 
here to prosper, or to sink into still deeper poverty ; to 
find Mends, or be wounded by neglect ? Many hours 
of the night had passed away when I fell into an un- 
easy slumber, from which I awoke at day-brealt, with a 
severe nervous headache. 

I had not arrived as soon as I was expected by Mr. 
Harris, who politely sent a friend to meet me at the 
(338) 
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depot, for two days in succegsion ; and now, how un- 
fortunate, he was out of town. But the Rev. Mr, 
Harrison, who was connected with " The Branch of 
Peace," called upon me at the Hotel, also the two bro- 
thers-in-law of Mr. Harris, and this somewhat relieved 
me of the oppressive loneliness one feels in a strange 
Hotel. 

After Mr. Harjis returned, he secured for me a room 
in a first-class private boarding house, where there 
may have been some two hundred boarders ; — the 
number seemed large to me, after a long residence in 
the country, where twenty in a family was considered a 
houseful indeed. 

It was with reluctance that I entered a house of that 
character, as I was out of health, low-spirited, and dis- 
inclined to go much into society. I was averse to 
being questioned by strangers, for I knew that ray 
heart-history had a " preface " upon my forehead, which 
honest nature had written there, in despite of all my 
efforts to present to the world a smooth, blank sheet. 

They were kind to me there, the host' and hostess, 
and the few boardere with whom I became partiaily 
acquainted. 

-But I declined Edl invitations to go into the parlor, 
and evaded all conversation at the table, — not that I 
underrated the Idndiy efforte of the host, hostess 
and boarders, to while away those hours which seemed 
to them passing so gloomily away ; — but from a 
sheer, hopeless ennui ; — a sinking of the animal spirits, 
a kind of silent aberration, a hoine-siekness which 
almost crushed me into the grave. 
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I attempted to commence my labors in the office, but 
without success : my brain was stupefied, bewildered, I 
could not think ; I went out and returned, alway mis- 
taking my way ; 1 did not notice my own seat at the 
table; — I was wretched; — wretched; — and could 
not rally, could not bring reason or necessity to the 
rescue. Thus passed three weeks, losing all my time. 

The fourth, I said to myself, " Ella, thou canst not 
return, it is too late; thou canst not live without 
wages; thou art too poor — for shame, Ella; faint- 
hearted, cowardly Ella; cast off this incubus, and be 
up and doing, for the sake of the dear ones dependant 
upon thy care " — and Ella was herself again. 

A few weeks later, found me as busy as a bee, read- 
ing dusty manuscripts, and proofs, and scribbling 
editorials. 

Mrs. Harrison was there. Editress of " The Ladies' 
Budget ; " dear, kind Mrs. Harrison, whom I afterwards 
found as a sister, whom everybody knows so well, that 
to say much in her praise would be fulsome flattery ; — 
her Rev, husband was there, and a number of persons 
of both sexes in various departments of the establish- 
ment. 

I did not like to be exposed in that office to the gaze 
of every person who came in; I would have given mi/ 
fortune for a screen between me and even the persons 
employed in the same room ; but what could I do ? — 
It is a cruel destiny which drives a woman of sucfi 
habits, tastes and temperament as mine, out into the 
face of the great, stai'ing world ; to earn her bread, as 
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it were by working on the highway, for what but a 
public thoroughfare is an editor's office ? 

I asked Mr. Harris as a favor, to give me the most 
retired position in the room, and he gave me a desk in 
a recess, for which I was very grateful. 

In the furthermost corner from me, sat Mrs. Harrison, 
next, Mr. Harris ; next, between him and me, Mr. Har- 
rison. The office ^was large, handsomely fitted up with 
desks, etc., and a mere casual observer would have said 
we were all very happy, and there was no life lilie an 
editor's. 

And there is none ! — So thought Mr. Harris ; har- 
assed with cares, pestered with intruders, beset from 
morn till night with solicitations for employment and 
pay, from the poor and suffering whom he could not 
aid; and glancing now and then at those ponderous 
books which told the tale of " loss and gain." 

So thought Mrs. Harrison, as she toiled from day to 
day over that never ending " Ladies' Budget ; " with 
weary heart and aching head ; and so thought Ella, 
doing the best she could, with no hour unoccupied from 
sabbath to sabbath again. 

Oh I if every reader could know the solicitude, toil 
and expense, connected with every issue of a newspa- 
per, he would prize that little w^eekly messenger more 
highly, and pity every soul whose handi-work was in 
every line. 

Mrs. Harrison, yet in early middle age, was a veteran 
in editorial business ; tlie pride and pet of her hus- 
band, and all who knew her well loved her for her gen- 
tle nature, her ardent piety, and 'unassuming manners. 
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Few persons of her fine talents bear tlieir honors so 
meekly, few are ao companionable — so ready to hear 
and help all who stand in need of kind words or deeds. 
She pitied Ella, with her pale cheek and care- pencilled 
brow ; — and EUa went to her at all times for the coun- 
sel and encouragement she so much needed. 

But the time came — all too soon for Ella; when 
Mrs. Harrison discontinued the " Ladies' Budget," and 
accompanied her E^v. husband to a field of labor far 
away. 

For her salte, Ella was glad ; for her own sake, Oh, 
how sorry ! and for the sake of all who had leEirned to 
love her through her gifted pen. But she retained an 
editorial position in " The Branch of Peace," and Ella 
was still privileged to commune with her through the 
pen. 

Oh, the troubles of an editor I Reams, bushels, hay- 
stacks of manuscripts, wliich have been Eiccumulating 
for years, and still they come. 

Ho I you scribbling " Jose ; " or " Susy ; " " Uncle 
Ned," or " Aunt Deborah," do ybu suppose that sheet 
of fools-cap, which you are now folding and directing 
in your best manner, will ever find its way into ihat 
newspaper for which you design it ? sure you have riot 
wasted your precious time, and all that ink ? — what 
right have you to expect that veritable article of yours 
will fare better than the hundreds already " accepted ; " 
t» be published sometime before newspapers shall 
cease to be ? 

" These manuscripts are some of them very an- 
cient," said Mr, H., openmg the drawer which d 
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all styles of folding, rolling up, and directing. - I hn.ve 
no doubt but that some of them may be good ; and, if 
your are willing, we will re-read and select the most 
valuable from the mass,with a view^ to future publication. 

It seems too bEid to have treated really worthy au- 
thors in this manner, but what could we do ? so much 
sent in, and but one little sheet to publish it all in ; — ■ 
few do really write well ; those who do not, expect the 
same favors and pay. 

Some boldly dash oiF a note and send it with their 
MS., demanding ten or fifteen dollars ; others leave all 
to our liberality — which is worse — and some ask 
room for theirs, as a favor ; while we sigh over yester- 
day's pile, there comes another, and to-morrow, another, 
and we toss them aside in despair for futiue considera- 
tion ; — thai future never comes. 

I read manhood's bold chirography; woman's gos- 
samer lines ; the blots and erasures of the unpractised 
school-girl ; the uu grammatical sentences and misspelt 
words of the aspiring youth ; sonnets, homilies, comic 
essays, stories, — translations — accompanying notes, 
etc 

" Dear Sir : — I trust you will pardon the liberty I 
take in sendiug my first effort, etc" 

" Mr. Editor: — You will oblige me by publishing the 
enclosed sketch, Eind sending me five dollars — send four 
copies to my address, etc. " 

" Dear Sir : — I am very poor, the widowed mother 
of four children; there is but one thing I can do — 
write. I do not profess to be a superior writer, but to 
have fair newspaper talent. Friends teil me you are 
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kind to the poor; — hence I take the liberty to send 
you my first MS. Oh, befriend me, sir, as you would 
that God should raise up friends for you in your- greatest 
need ; publish and pay for my articles," etc. 

" Mr. Ed. — I am a mere boy. I wish to write for a 
newspaper in order that I may help myself through 
college. By paying me a trifle for this article, you will 
greatly encourage and oblige," etc. 

Timid school girl, it is long since you penned that 
first song; aspiring boy, may you have reached the 
goal of success years ago ; presumptuous man, demand- 
ing "five dollars and four copies," — poor widow, ap- 
pealing for sympathy and help, — your paper is faded 
and yellow ; the dust lies heavy in every fold, — years 
have passed and no response ; we estimated you dif- 
ferently, yet -treated you the same — you have gone 
your different ways — God only knows your destiny — 
scattered here and there over the earth ; — doubtless 
some in the grave. 

Ah, many a sensitive spirit has been wounded by 
our neglect; many a poor widow, whose pen was her 
only -hope, has watched for_ the weekly coming of our 
Journal with feverish anxiety; — while there, in that 
deep, deep drawer, has lain the crumpled MS., its iden- 
tity forgotten. 

The bosom of every editor is made the repository of 
tales of suffering which would melt the heart of a stone ; 
while he has but one alternative, to deny othera or ruin 
himself 

Some are cold and even cruel to correspondents; 
others reject their communications with dewy eyes, 
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and think of those crushed hopes with a sigh, amidst 
eares and vexations as numberless as the sands of the 
sea. Ella has a fellow-feeling with all poor contribu- 
tors, but never envies an editor. 

Ella put many a dislocated distich -into joint, and 
wrote editorials after ten P. M., as a penalty ; and Mr. 
Harris was always pleased to do all he could to en- 
courage modest worth, even though it did cost time 
and labor. 

Months rolled on ; I received many kind and cour- 
teous letters from persons corresponding with our 
Journal I received letters, which came from the 
homes of poverty and sorrow, like a low, dismal wail ; 
— full of anguish which I /efl but could not mitigate, 
— thrilling appeals to me for counsel and aid — me — 
myself the very sport of misfortune; — how could I 
bind up the wounds of others, with none to minister 
to my own? 

But I gave them my sympathies ; those suffering 
ones — I told them how / had struggled, was strug- 
ghng still ; and commended them to Him upon whose 
strong arm all might lean. I thank them for their con- 
fidence ; love them, though personally unknown to 
me ; they ^e my brothers and sisters of the heart. 
When life's " weary watch is o'er," we shall meet and 
know each other in our Father's house. 

I had left the larger establishment ajid taken an 
attic room in a widow's house. 

It was high, and the stairs seemed — oh, how long; 
but when I reached my chamber, it was pleasant, and 
still, and, when evening came, the stars looked in 
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lovingly at the ■windows, and the gentle ocean-breeze 
played in the folds of the curtains. 

I looked out upon the stars, sometimes, at the still 
midnight hour, thinking of two young sleepers far 
away, and the strong man who had bidden them 
" good night," and lain down to rest in distant Cali- 
fornia. 

I was comparatively happy. Letters from Winches- 
ter were, satisfactory, the children were well, and iin- 
proving rapidly in their studies; I was enabled to 
remit them more money by this self-denial on my part 
— which only consisted in climbing the stairs ; — and 
I was retired ; passing in and out as a shadow unques- 
tioned. iVIy bed was beautifully clean ; the furniture 
convenient ; and none of those worse than " Egyptian 
plagues " which infest the city boarding-houses, were 
pleased to dwell with Ella Lincoln so near the moon. 

There, angels bright 

Came down at night, 
To watch my. pulse's play ; 

Their shadowy wings, 

In circling rings, 
Went up at break of day. 
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" To Imllowel dnty 
Here with a loyal and lieroic heart, 
Bind we our Uyes," 

Mrs, Harbison, editress of the " Ladies' Budget," and 
assistant in tlje " Branch of Peace," had long been 
absent, 

I sat down from morning till evening, writing, read- 
ing manuscripts, reviewing booJis, reading proofs. 

I had asked as a favor of Mr. Harris, that he would 
allow me to do all that I possibly could, and increase 
my salary in consideration of my having assumed such 
varied duties. 

It was necessary at that time for Mr. Harris to have 
his work done by the fewest possible pairs of hands ; 
and he may have allowed me to assume more woric to 
do than he would have done under less perplexing cir- 
cumstances ; and more than I could accomplish with 
justice to his interest. 

But r was content; saying in my heart, "it is for 
the saJie of my own dear children that I toil ; I am 
happy, if by my unwearying industry I can shield them 
from. ignorance and imposition. 

It was pleasant to know that, far away in that valley 
home, they were well cared for, by their excellent teacher 

29 (337i 
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and numerous friends. Every week I enclosed to 
them all my wages, except barely enough to pay my 
board, and boarded where I was merely comfortable, 
with a poor widow who, like me, had seen " better 
days," I sought no luxuries, purchased no new article 
of clothing, for appearance' sake ; indeed, when I first 
met the cold, searching winds of a New England winter, 
I looked sometimes at the long rows of furs and cloaks 
on the shop windows, and envied those whose duty 
did not forbid them to buy. 

I coveted no society, obstinately refused all invita- 
tions from my hostess to " go into the parlor," and wrote 
— wrote. At eight A. M. every day, I entered the 
office, and, allowing myself but half an hour to dine, 
remained there at my desk until five P. M., sometimes 
six. Seven was our tea hour, at the boarding-house, 
and I invariably arose from the table and walked 
directly to my room. Then I took up my pen, and 
kept it running until eleven — always eleven, — some- 
times twelve. 

Yet, stiil weary and worn as I was, adding a new 
care-mark to my tell-tale countenance every day — 
knowing that by this bold outrage upon the rights of 
nature, I was shortening my journey to the last resting 
place, I was comparatively happy. I thought only of 
my children — still my children; — and for their dear 
Bakes was willing to forego the last league of my own 
life's journey. 

Mr. Harris went about the office without the accus- 
tomed smile ; his hand trembled as he wrote ; he gazed 
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abstractedly out of the window, or into the fire ; and 
I knew that he was suffering intensely, but did not 
divine the cause. 

Many persons came in, and went out to return soon 
again, and there was an unexplained confusion about 
the establishment that greatly troubled me. More than 
ever before I longed for retirement — a home — a 
place where my pale, thin face would not be constantly 
exposed to the rude stare of the stranger. 

" Sold out " — " suspended payment " — " compro- 
mised with creditors " — " failed," — so said rumor. 
I only knew that some difficulty had occurred, but did 
not know the exact extent of his misfortune, J was 
aware, however, that his present trouble was not the 
result of, indolence or want of economy, but of the 
common mischances of business. 

His expenses had been enormous, his receipts not 
in proportion ; others did not meet their obligations 
to him ; the crisis came ; no friend happened to have 
both the ability and generosity to assist him, and he 
met the common fate. So I suppose ; for the same 
event happens to thousands yearly all over the world 
— why not to Mr. Harris ? 

It is hard. He has a lovely wife, and little dependent 
family, accustomed to luxuries and indulgence; it is 
hard, because some who have suffered through his misfor- 
tune will charge with him unkindness, others with dis- 
honesty. He suffers intensely, for he is sensitive and 
refined ; temporary wrinkles gather upon his brow, his lip 
quivers ; a great wave of sorrow is sweeping over him. 
May God temper the wind to the shorn lamb ! 
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He suffers ; bat he is young ; he will, ere long, sur- 
mount that wave, and ride on to prosperity and happi- 
ness, guided by the experience of the past 

Mr, Harris and his amiable wife have the deepest 
sympathies of a large circle of friends. 

But Mr, Harris is only one of many sufferers. In 
that editorial room are several persons suddenly de- 
prived of their salaries, and many also in the printing 
office. There is the foreman, Mr. Primble; he has fin- 
ished his work there ; his salary is discontinued : and 
he must look for a new home- 
Mr. Primble has a lovely and talented wife, and a 
little family dependent upon him — God keep them ; 
and to all whom Mr. Harris has given employment, 
whether they have or have not families ! 

"When we hear of the suspension of business in an' 
establishment like that of " The Branch of Peace," if 
we liave not a personal acquaintance with any of the 
parties concerned, we hear it as we do the thunder afar 
off, with but little emotion ; but when we not only 
are acquainted with sufferers, but are ourselves under 
the cloud ; when the " flash and the clap come together," 
we view it in a different light. 

Ella Lincoln was accustomed to sudden reverses ; 
she had virtually " taken the bankruptcy " every Satur- 
day night, year after year ; but she had not yet learned 
to like these sudden flaws of fortune; her nerves bad 
not become less sensitive from receiving such reitetated 
shocks — perverse nerves I 

I was turned out of employment into the streets of 
a strange city, without a dollar, not knowing where to 
go, or what to do. 
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Always feeble, always weary, I had not sought to be 
known; not anticipating an hour like this, I had not 
cultivated the friendship of city editors generally, and 
was personally acquainted with only two. They ex- 
pressed sympathy, but offered me no work ; and I did 
not ask them for it ; I was too much grieved, too proud, 

Should not their own generous hearts have suggested 
the propriety of their giving me employment until I 
could have time to make other arrangements. Rather 
would I have starved than ask a favor where I had 
reason to suppose it would be granted grudgingly I 

A literary lady who had professed some interest in 
my welfEue promised to interest those editors who 
were her personal friends, in my behalf. Of course I 
cannot doubt that she was sincere in her professions of 
regard ; as I have never seen her, or so much as received 
a kindly message from her since. Perhaps her " numer- 
ous cares" have prevented her from seeing or writing 
me since she " felt for" my " peculiar situation," as she 
is boarding at a first-class hotel, and " has n't a child in 
the world." 

I addressed two editors in distant cities ; personal 
friends of long ago ; and received such pathetic epistles 
ill return, that if I had not been short of time, I should 
have wept over their troubles, not mine. They had on 
hand " such an overplus of matter ; " " so many contribu- 
tors engaged for the present year " that really they did 
not know what to say; and one of them "regretted 
that I had not applied at an earlier date." / did not 
regret that the present misfortune had not occurred at 
an earlier date ; it seemed even now too soon. 
29* 
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Some offered to employ me at insulting prices ; 
some offered me the places of correspondents who would 
discontinue after a few weeks or months, if we could 
agree upon terms. 

Mrs. Harrison interested herself, unavailably, in iny 
behalf. In her reply to the eornmunieation which an- 
nounced to her the recent change of editors in the 
" Branch of Peace," she said : " the whole fraternity 
will talie you by the hand ; how can it be otherwise ? 
What noble-hearted editor could refuse to assist a 
woman iu circumstances so peculiarly ^afflictive ? '* 
IQnd hearted lady ; she judged of the fraternity as an 
unbroken chain, forgetting that its separate links are 
composed of metals of various degrees of hardness — 
she judged others' hearts by her own. 

As?L class, I have a higher respect for editors than if 
I had not been in situations to see and appreciate their 
labors and trials, I respect many who have employed 
me, some who have not. There are a few in the city 
where I am writing who have not been in circumstances 
to assist me pecuniarily. Such have still given me the 
friendly hand, and fraternal advice ; and influenced 
others, more fortunately situated, in my behalf. 

Wlien I consider how hard they work ; how almost 
incalculable are their weekly expenses, and then think 
of the pitiia! price which they receive for each partic- 
ular newspaper, I am astonished that so many do con- 
trive to live, and some prosper. As a class they are 
not cold-hearted, though in some instances thoughtless 
in their dealings with the sensitive and refined ; but 
a few of them have hearts like _^m(s — would they were 
fewer still ! 
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Now, thought T, if I can get something else to do, 
some employment for the day time, I can write at 
night, almost all night, and attend to the other basiness 
again nest day. 

Not knowing where else to apply, I went to an 
Intelligence office and left my name as one in need of 
employment ; " any respectable employment." 

There now, on the big book of the intelligence office, 
was written the name of " EUa Lincoln," the village 
belle of years £lgo ; whose every w^ant was anticipated, 
every whim, gratified. " Ella Lincoln ; " thi'nk of it ! 

Life is not ail dark, but by and by it is crossed by a 
golden thread of sunshine. 

Prightened by the coldness of those to whom I had 
first applied ; confounded by the tone of the replies 
which came up from beneath those piles of " manu- 
script" — so heavy that they had crushed out compas- 
sion fixim the hearts of the poor editors upon which 
they lay ; wondering and grieved at the apathy of all 
of whom I had thought better things, I sank into a 
mental stupor ; a misanthropic spirit seized me ; I forgot 
the Messed few — " the exceptions," and looked upon 
the great world of hearts as one illimitable stone heap. 

Ella, is that you ? are you not ashamed of yourself? 
— where is your hitherto indomitable perseverance? 
Kemember, your children have no hope but in your 
success ! — tip and work for your life. God helps only 
those who try to help themselves. 

How could I call upon those stranger editors ; tell 
them the story of my griefs and wrongs ; and appeal 
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to them for aid. "Were there not persons in the city 
■whose interest it might be to tell another story ; who 
would indorse my report? Would they not think it 
strange, that one who professed to have written so long 
for remuneration; who had lately been associated with 
a prominent Journal, should have difficulty in getting 
immediate employment ? "Why was not she employed 
by the new editors of that Journal t If they thought 
her talented ; if they believed she had been true to her 
trust ? It was a natural question — how could I blame 
them? 

A friend who took an interest in my welfare said to 
me one day : " Why do n't you write to Mr. Downham, 
of the new firm at " The Branch of Peace ? " He is 
a good man, a Christian ; and whatever he may say, 
the others will do. Ask him for employment. Tell 
Aim that indirectly, himself and partnere have injured 
you as a writer, by dispossessing you of your situation ; 
leaving the matter a mystery to your friends abroad, 
and Standing in the way of your obtaining the same 
kind of employment. He has a heart ; that Mr. Down- . 
ham!" 

I wrote Mr. Downham, stating to him frankly my 
circumstances, telling him of my utter destitution, that 
I was here a stranger, without a dollar, etc, — that ray 
children were away in Pennsylvania without a dollar ; 
that my connection with " The Branch of Peace " had 
been very unfortunate for me, as it had ended ; I told 
him all that I thought necessary to enlist his sympa- 
thies in me personaUy, and as a writer, whom he had 
indirectly dispossessed of her sala/ry. 
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I appealed to him as a husband, brother, Christian ; 
I wrote an impulsive, earnest letter ; such an one as 
eomes from the heart, of every woman so sorely tried, 

The reply was kind, gentle, manly, brotherly ; closing 
with, " May you ever look to me as a friend." 

In that letter he promised me a little work — a little 
pay. " Three columns, more or less, of short articles, 
at five dollars per week," for an indefinite time. 

Now for that amount of short articles, bona-fide edi- 
torials, I had received from ten to twelve dollars always ; 
but " five " would pay my board until I could do bet- 
ter; so I accepted the offer, with a warm-hearted 
"thank you." Every one, who knows how to write 
them, at edl knows that four short, pithy, condensed 
articles, either grave, or witty, in one column, are bet- 
ter worth ten dollars, than are four columns of story 
matter worth two. It is 'more trouble, more labor, to 
" get them up." But in our arrangement, " sketches " 
were prohibited. 

" Sketches ! " why, were not they to have ' sketches ' 
from the pen of the renowned Miss Cross-bow, the far-, 
famed Mr. Hilltop ? ' Sketches from the pen of ^Hla 
Lincoln ! ' Who ever heard of her as a story writes I 
Her talent lay in a different vein, if she had amy, which 
was at least questionable. Strange that the readers of 
' The Branch of Peace ' had ever tolerated ' Ella Lin- 
coln ; ' indeed, very strange that she had had the audac- 
ity ia write at all; that Mr. Harris had patronized her ; 
that Mrs. Harrison had condescended to appear with 
her in the newspaper. 

I read Mr, Downham's letter with a grateful heart. 
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'Eespected my talents, was pleased with the manner 
in which I had discharged my editorial duties ; had 
thought, on account of the strength of the editorial 
corps that, very reluctajitly, he must dispense with my 
services. But this appeal ! ' well, it overpowered him, 
and his letter overpowered me ; oveipowered my better 
judgment Silly Ella! I thought it came fresh from 
the heart, owe heart, not many; that it had but one 
reader, and was strictly confidential ; a private letter. 
Ah, me ! 

I heard of its fac simile a day or two since, and 
Ella's reply. The original of his was fresh, but the 
copy is stale and worn. Can mine have been fingered 
by clerks, pandered by curious eyes ? Alas ! it went 
forth as a dove ; will it yet return to me a viper ? Of 
this, more anon. 

Now, Ella, courage ! try again. "What, make my dfi- 
but in another pubHsher's office, to be received coldly, 
or make a bad btirgain ? No news from the 'Intelli- 
gence Offiee. ' Well, probably they would not want 
me in a store, because the man at the desk could not 
recommend me as experienced in measuring tape and 
cambric ; as a gentleman's housekeeper, because he did 
riot know I had kept tavern — I forgot to tell him that ; 
as a chambermaid, because 1 did not look strong 
enough to lift a blanket ; as a cook, because I so resem- 
bled starvation. That man at the counter knew- 

" Is this the office of ' The Old Mortality?" 

" Yes, madam. " 

" Editor vrithin ? " 

" He is not, but will be in presently ; take a seat " 
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"Mr. Howell?" 

" Yes, madam. " 

" Mra. Lincoln, late assistant editor of ' The Branch 
of Peace.' 

Mr. Howell said not a word. 

" By the late misfortune of Mr, Harris, former editor 
of ' The Branch of Peace,' I am reduced to necessity, 
and have not yet secured so much w'ork as J need. I 
thought it possible that y<M might furnish me with 
occupation until I could make other arrangements." 

" I know you as a writer ; like you Tery well, but 
don't need you — can't employ yoUj madam ; " and 
Mr. Howell scribbled, scribbled. 

" Good evening, sir. " 

" Good evening, madam. " 

" Pie crust abridged ; a perfect old steel-trap ! " said 
Ella, going, home. " No more publishers to-day; my 
nerves are all unstrung. " 

" A letter ! whose chirography ? Don't know. Ob, 
from ]\fr. Thomas, a dissenting glergyman. I recollect 
now. I addressed a note to him three days since, hav- 
ing heard he was benevolent, asking Mm to befriend 
me." 

" My dear madam, yours came, etc I regret your 
misfortune, etc. Situated as I am, there is but little 
that I cam do, except in the way of giving you good 
advice, and making you known to others. If you need 
me, call upon me. Anything within my power I will 
be pleased to do, in the way of assisting you. Mr. 
John Wilkes, of the ' Daily News, ' is a good man, 
and liberal; if you will mention my name to him, I 
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have no doubt but that he will find a way to help 
you, I am most truly yours, 

Halph Thomas." 

I wept over that letter. A heart was there ; a heart 
with the will and the power to help me. 

No matter if there was a deep snow, and my board- 
ing house was a mile from his office. Not a thing 
worth minding, that the wind was cold and searching, 
lifting great snow-drifts and whirling them in my face ; 
no matter if I had to borrow a fellow boarder's furs and 
moccasins, to prevent ray freezing to death I I walked 
resolutely to the office of the ' Daily News,' hope buoy- 
ing up my spirits, and making my step as elastic as a 
child's. 

He was not within. I retured, not at all discouraged,' 
but grieved at the delay, I wrote a note, stating that 
I had called ; the object of that call ; and appealed to 
him for sympathy and aid. Dropping that into the 
Sub, Post Office, 1 calmly waited the result, 

" My dear Mrs, Lincoln, " — I could read no more 
just then. The lines twisted, rolled and danced before 
me. The words were ajl underscored and itahcised. 
The capitals loomed up like steeples. 

He had never seen my face. No man had said to 
Mm, ' Respect her for my sake.' ' I was ' dear ' to him 
as a suffering sister of humanity ; as such, he gave me 
heart and hand. 

No wonder that I wept, wept tears of joy and grati- 
tude. God's image yet remained on earth, and earth 
was beautiful 
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I brashed away those tears and read : — 

" If yoM will be bo kind as to come to my office, on 
Saturday, between the hours of twelve and two, we 
vill have a little conversation about your affairs," 

" Be assured, that whatever may be in my power 
towards the advancement of your interests, I will -do 
most cordially, etc. 

With a deep interest in your welfare, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 

John Wilkes," 

When ' Saturday ' came, I did not forget ' between 
the hours of twelve and two. ' 

I found him there, a youthful personage, tali and 
graceful, with a world of thought upon his high, white 
forehead, a world of feeling in his clear, blue eye, 

" Mrs. Lincoln, I am very happy to see you, etc. 
You wish for more literary employment?" 

" Yea, sir." 

" There seems to be but little that a lady can do in 
a daily, so much of the work being done in the night ; 
but what you can do conveniently, you may. Here is 
a subject upon which I had thought of writing myself ; 
I think you would manage it better, and if you please, 
y(M may write the article ; I will pay you now." 

He handed me a bill, 

" But what if the article should not please you, when 
finished % 

" Oh, I am confident it will." 

Now I knew that the writing of that article was 
mere moonshine ; that he did not need it ; that he him- 
30 
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self could have written it better. I knew that he only 
took this deheate manner of bestowing the money 
which he feared I much needed. 

I merely thanked Mm for the employment, and rolled 
the stone resolutely over the well of tears, unwilling to 
wound him by giving vent to emotions which struggled 
for utterance. Heaven bless hinl ! 

Mr. Wilkea gave me a letter of introduction to a 
friend of his, whom I found a gentleman "When I 
say ^^ gentleman" I mean something. A man who is 
willing to suffer inconvenience to befriend a woman in 
distress ; who does not say otk word when he thinks 
another ; who does not cough and " hem ; " and twist 
in his chair ; and tell her " how highly he respects her " 
just to pass away the time, until he can get his " cour- 
age up " to tell her that he will do nothing for her. 

Mr. Barnard, of " The Stripes and Stars," is a gen- 
tieman. He looked at Ella Lincoln's pale, care-worn 
face, dewy eye, and pitied her for the great sorrow 
which had darkened her life, 

Mr. Barnard promised me employment ; and has 
made that promise good. I fcwew Ae tcould, at the first 
glimpse of that fine, benevolent countenance. And 
yet he was not " hard up " for " contributors." 

He had " Alps on Alps " of manuscripts in that 
office. Heaven bless him, also -^ may he never taste 
the cup of poverty — never want a friend I 

Another letter, commencing with : " My Dear Mrs. 
Lincoln " — expressing sympathy, promising to use in- 
fluence in my behalf. 

A letter, like the voice, has an undertone sometimes ; 
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a low whisper of tindly feeling, distinct from the writ- 
ten words ; and we read, and re-read that letter, until 
we seem to have known and loved the writer long ago. 
Such was the one before me. I felt its true fraternal 
spirit, sweeping over my bosom-strings, lUce a sweet 
strain of melody, melting my soul to tears — sweet, 
grateful tears ! 

Another, " Most Truly Yours," from one whose high 
position rendered his friendship doubly valuable. 

One, two, three, four — Ella w^as rich now! Thous- 
ands who move in the gilded circles of fashion, have 
not fow friends. Many, who had been mine in pros- 
perity, had looked on coldly while I struggled with the 
adverse tide, saying insultingly, " God help you ! " 

Yet now — now, when a cloud of darkness, tenfold 
more appalling than before, had settled over all my 
prospectsj almost putting out the light of hope, God 
had raised up friends for me. 
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" Maj speak thy mind ; " 

Oil pmy that the sliailowa 

Though dttiily they fall 

On mut* rBtrospection, 

The handmfiid of all; 

Though far o'er the future, 

Tlieir wings may bo cast. 

May fade into brightness 

And gloiy at last." 

I WAS anxious to please Downham & Co., of " The 
Branch of Peace," and to continue to write for them 
until the time had expired for. which my own personal ' 
friends had subscribed for that Journal, on my account. 

I had suggested to Mr. Downham, the propriety of 
his explaining to his readers the reason why I had so 
suddenly ceased my editorial duties ; and he replied 
that "there was no necessity for such an announce- 
ment ; that my articles would appear under the edito- 
rial hcEid; and it would be better /or me that things 
should remain as they were ; " — ki-nd Mr. Downham ! 

I contributed the stipulated amount of MS. weekly, 
for a few weeks ; then observing that it was not used, 
I did not furnish the usual quota. I thought in my 
/mmi/iij', that those gentlemen had never been pleased 
with me, as a writer; but, in their overllowing 
9 of heart, had paid me the sum of five dollars, 

(3S2) 
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weekly, ill the same spirit that they would have put a 
slice of cold ham into a beggar's basket ; and it being 
necessary that I shotdd earn as much as possible, I 
wrote for other papers, thinking that at some future 
day, if in more favorable circumstances, I might re- 
fund to them the money which they were overpaying 
now. 

I received a hint from them, amd a lovdly spoken one, 
that the full amount of MS. was expected weekly, to 
be used or not as they pleased ; and they were pleased 
to say at the same time, that they were satisfied with 
my articles, etc" 

" Theij why do you not use them as you engaged to_ 
do?" 

" That is our aifair ; " and they said a few words 
which wounded the sensitive nature of Ella, while at 
the same tame it aroused all her pride, and led her to 
utter something more than "sugar-coated" phrase- 
ology in return. 

Downham & Co. differed from each other in their 
literary tastes ; and both, from Ella ; and although she 
used her versatile talents with the greatest allowable 
license, she failed of pleasing either. She began to 
wonder if she could write ; if she ever did write ; £ind if 
she could not, and never could, why she had received a 
fair share of compliments from editors and friends ; and 
why her articles had been somewhat extensively copied, 
which is a pretty good criterion by which to judge of a 
writer's success. 

For the first time in a long newspaper experience, 
the propriety of one of her articles was questioned j 
30* 
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half of it printed, the remainder thrown away ; and 
many " straws," unobserved by any eyes save hers, in- 
dicated to her the direction in which the wind was 
blowing. 

But, pressed as I was for time, I gave but little heed 
to lesser incidents, and wrote on ; for the hopes of 
THREE seemed chained to the energies of one right 
hand. 

" Have you seen the new Prospectus, in the Branch 
of Peace ? " said one of our boarders, putting a paper 
into my hand. It read thus : — " The far-famed Mr. 
Northern- light writes for this Paper ; the accomphshed 
Miss Morning-star writes for this Paper ; sweet, playful, 
bewitching Daffodil writes for this Paper ; and numerous 
other gifted contributors, under various nom-de-plumes, 
write for this Paper." Not a word of Ella Lincoln. 

I was not quite annihilated, but felt the flagrant' in- 
sult offered me in those very columns in which I had 
labored so long, and, some were pleased to say, success- 
fully ; I knew it would be read, and felt, by numerous 
friends. But alone, poor, and unprotected, as I was, I 
saw at once that my only policy was to " suffer and be 
strong." 

Men, in their business-trans actions with men$ may 
do things honest and honorable, which appear in a dif- 
ferent light when their dealings are with unfortunate. 
women. Men who are men, will not persecute any 
woman, until she is constrained to utter "hard things," 
then stereotype those hasty, heart-wrung expressions, 
for the rude stare of the world, 

EUa " loved Kome more than Ca3sar ; " a weapon 
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was pointed at her heart ; and her only alternative was 
to level her own piece at him who held it. Ella is not 
writing a romance, herself the heroine, !jnd representing 
herself as without a fault ; she writes the history of liv- 
ing flesh and blood, and of a strong, earnest nature, in 
whose cup of hfe the Father blended every element 
which tends to make up a human character ; of one 
peculiarly fitted for trials and endurance ; claiming no 
mental superiority, but soul ejwvg-h to honor or despise ; 
to appreciate a courtesy, or resent an insult, 

" Downham & Co, paid Ella Lincoln five doUara 
per week for manuscript, which she promised, but has 
never furnished." So says Ueport. 

After Downham & Co. use all the manuscript which 
Ella has put into their hernds, giving her articles an 
honorable place in their columns — if Fortune favors 
her sufficiently — she will refund to them the amount of 
money which they may have overpaid. 

But so long as the names of the present proprietors 
shall remain at the head of its columns, Eila Lincoln, 
who has, in days gone by, secured nuttierous subscrib- 
ers for the '.Branch of Peace,' will never say to another 
friend ; ' Take it for my sake.' 

She cannot point to Downham, personally, as a pat- 
tern of generosity, and say : 'Respect htm for my sake ; 
he was kind to me in misfortune ; ' because he first led 
her to coniide in him as a friend ; and then, when her 
literary reputation was in a measure in his power, he 
depreciated her as a writer,' in the estimation of some of 
his readers, by a covert, cowardly insult. 

Some, not aJl. Ella has numerous friends, who un- 
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dcrstand and appreciate those favors she has received of 
Mr. Downham. Some have discontinued the ' Branch 
of Peace ; ' to others, it no longer comes as a welcome 
messenger ; and more than a few would wUlingly see it 
sleeping in peace, with a new ' Branch ' rising, Phoe- 
nix-like, from its ashes, with the name of ' Mark Har- 
ris ' on its forehead, 

Mr. Harris, the former editor of < The Branch of 
Peace," seems already to have found, again, the high- 
way to prosperity. Mr. Primble, the former foreman of 
the ' Branch, etc, is associated with him in business. 
I was in the office of ' The New England Mercury, 
which they edit ; and there I saw the faces of several of 
the former employees of the ' Peace," all wearing the 
smile of content ; and apparently viewing life on the 
brighter side again. Mr. Harris has proved true to me 
as a friend. I came down &om my attic months ago ; 
and am pleasantly situated, in an excellent family, rela- 
tives of Mr. Primble. I remain a widow of the heaxt, 
mourning my living dead, with but little hope of a fu- 
ture earthly reunion. 

My children remain at "Winchester, cheered in their 
loneliness by the sympathy and care of those persons 
who have them more especially in charge ; and receiv- 
ing the kindest courtesies from that excellent commu- 
nity ; to many of whom we owe more gratitude than 
words or'money could repay. 

We have a few relatives, and many friends, to whom 
we are indebted for acts of kindness, both in earlier and 
more recent troubles. God bless such as have souls, 
and pity all who have none ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

" Ho that writes, 
Or niftkea a, fciKt, more certainly invitea 
His judges than his friends; there's not a guest 
But will find something wanting or ill drest." 

"An autobiography! Oh, EUa !" some will say ; "it 
is a shame for you to go back into the high-ways and 
by-ways of the past, and bring out its joys and sorrows 
for the rude gaj;e of an unfeeling world ; to talk of the 
poverty which has dogged you like a shadow ; the un- 
kindness that has stung you like a serpent; of your 
faults, and follies, and the weaknesses of your dearest 
friends. Some will charge you with untruthfiiiness ; 
some say you camwt write ; others, that you add your 
mite to the list of " trashy works," fit only for the bon- 
fire, to make mcmey" 

That is the thing, money ! money, for the comforts it 
purchases, the rest it allows to the weary, the home it 
provides for the homeless, money to educate the young, 
to feed the poor, to comfort the afflicted. 

But not all money, not all a willingness to wound 
those sensitive fi-iends who would not have my some- 
what eventful life reviewed by curious eyes ; who would 
not have my faults and weaknesses the subject of re- 
mark and criticism. 

No, not th(Uf or this ; I have, here and there in the 
(357) 
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